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CHAPTER I. 


HERE was an unusual excitement at 

San Fernando Tunnel. Though it was 
long past the regular hour for work, a crowd 
of roughly dressed laborers lounged around 
the depot and ‘ Railroad House,” or gath- 
ered under clumps ef elderberry trees that 
grew by the roadside. They were antici- 
pating something pleasant, judging from the 
prevailing air of good-humor that frequently 
culminated in loud guffaws of laughter. 
Most of them were carpenters and were 
passing away the time seeing which could 
throw a hatchet and hit a certain mark 
a hundred feet away. One of their num- 
ber, a slight, sinewy man, with eyes like a 
cat’s, never missed once in ten throws. 
Shouts of applause from his companions 
showed their appreciation of his skill. His 
name was Wiley, and but little was known 
of him, as he had but recently arrived at the 
Tunnel. 

“He could kill his man every time,” re- 
marked a Chinaman admiringly to Captain 
Kirk, the proprietor of the Railread House. 

The speaker was conspicuous by his dress, 
being in all respects like an American man 
of business. His English was good, and 
his manners offensively polite and self-pos- 
sessed. It was Yo Hing, the “‘ boss” of a 
large number of Chinamen employed by 
the Company to assist in the formidable 
work of tunneling through the San Fernando 
mountain—a distance of more than a mile. 
The sun was directly overhead and poured 
4 deluge of heat in the narrow canon, whose 
Abrupt sides shut off any breeze that might 
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be refreshing the outer world. Though it 
was the week before Christmas, the day was 
oppressively hot and sultry. The weather 
prophets spoke confidently of a heavy storm 
brewing, but as yet the sky was undimmed 
by mist or cloud, and the dreamy serenity of 
an Indian summer’s day pervaded the entire 
landscape. 

There was a universal stir in the crowd 
when the distant rumbling of a train was 
heard. They were evidently expecting it, 
and meved as one man toward the station. 
The shrill whistle of the locomotive strain- 
ing up the steep grade, resounded from 
every cliff and battlement of the surround- 
ing mountains. A few moments longer and 
there appeared around a curving butte an 
engine, dragging in its wake a single car. 
When it stopped before the platform the 
men gathered closer, talking in a confusion 
of tongues. <A half-dezen gentlemen in 
citizen’s dress, and rifles and re- 
volvers, here alighted from the car and 
shook hands heartily with Kirk and several 
others. It was the paymaster and his guard, 
and the interest the crowd felt in his com- 
ing was but reasonable, seeing most of their 
purses were in the depleted condition 
natural to men of their reckless habits. A 
little later the work of paying them off began 
in earnest. One at a time went in the car, 


and after receiving his package, passed out 
the opposite deor. Among the latter was a 


man who would have attracted attention 
anywhere. He was a veritable giant in 
stature, and moved with quiet decision 
among his companions, saying little, but 
often nodding and smiling to those he knew... 
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match a braid and get some new buttons for 
my spring suit.” ‘‘ We can easily use up 
the afternoon. I'll be with you directly.” 
—Hartford Post. 

** Papa,” asked a little boy, ‘‘a man who 
steals a loaf of bread is a thief, isn’t he?” 

‘* Yes, a dastardly thief.” 

‘‘ Isa man that steals $10,000 a thief, too?” 

‘* Well, ro, my boy, scarcely. Defauiter, 
I think, is the more appropriate word.”’ 

‘¢ And what is he called when he steals 
$1,000,000 ?” 

‘‘There is no such thing as stealing $1,- 
000,000, my son. It is termed ‘diverting.’ 
When a gentleman diverts $1,000,000, he 
is spoken of as a financier.’’—Ezachange. 

Salesman (to mild looking old lady)—‘“‘Yes, 
ma’am, as you say ma’am, this cloth is very 


_ cheap. All our goods are very cheap, in 


fact, we lose money on every thing we sell.” 
Mild looking old lady—‘‘ How ever do you 
managetogetalong, then?” ‘* Why,ma’am, 
we couldn’t if we didn’t sell such enormous 
quantities.’ Mild looking old lady considers 
this explanation quite satisfactory.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

House-hunter (to agent’s clerk)—‘‘ But 
this house faces due north. -Mr. Smart told 
me it had a southern exposure.”’ 

Clerk—‘** Did he? Well, I am sure he 
thought he was telling the truth. He’s not 
the man to deceive anybody. He knows no 
north and no south, and, between you and 
me, I suspect he’s a trifle shaky on east and 
west.’’—Boston Transcript. 

The “ identical table’ upon which Generals 
Grant and Lee signed that famous and his- 
torical paper at Appomattox Court House 


- which virtually ended the war,has been sold to 


a Chicagoan for $1,000. Uptodate, thereare 
not more than half a dozen of this “‘ identical 
table” in existence, but it will no doubt be- 
come so numerous as the years roll on that a 
quarter of a century hence an impression will 
prevail that it came over in the Mayflower. 
—Norristown Herald. 

the matter, Mrs. Tompkin?”’ 
asked Flumly of his landlady. ‘‘ You seem 
down in the mouth.” ‘ Matter enough. 
The new boarder has gone off without paying 
acentof board. He owed me for four weeks. 
But I don’t regret that so much as I do 
that I let him have his board for six dollars 
a week when [ should have charged him seven. 
never make a reduction again.””—Ez- 
change. 

Deacon Blake—How de do? I saw you at 
Deacon Goode’s lecture last night. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


House agent—Yes; stirring lecture, wasn’t 
it? The way he went for those women of 
fashion with no children was a caution. 

‘“* Yes, he said every one of them ought to 
he locked up as criminals. By the way, one of 
Deacon Goode’s houses isempty. You have 
the renting of it, and I would like to lease it 
for a year.” 

**Can’t let you have it. Deacon Goode 
will only let his houses to families without 
children.”,— Omaha World. 


** You complain of having to pay your 
pastor’s salary,’’ said an old miller. ‘I will 
pay it for you, and you shall not feel it.” 
At the end of the year, he brought in a re- 
ceipt in full for the salary from the pastor, 
and then he explained: ‘I did it by takinga 
little toll when you sent your grain to my 
mill, and I took so little that none of you felt 
it. You see how easily the pastor can be 
paid.’”’—Richmond Religious Herald. 


Make no mistake, my son. The fair trade 
which they are talking about over the water 
is not the kind of trade carried on in the 
parish fair. Oh, dear! no, not at all. It 
would be nice thing, though,--that is, for 
the sellers; but the buyers weuld suffer 
awfully, and serve them right. Did I 
ever go toafair? Yes, but only once. A 
lady gave me a ticket, and I thanked her for 
it. She said I was welcome, and I guess she 
told the truth. But she taught me a lesson, 
and frem that day to this I have eschewed 
horse-trotting, pool-rooms, bucket-shops and 
fairs, especially fairs, which lay over all the 
others. The only good thing about fairs is 
that they prevent men from running away to 
Canada. A man must have money to get to 
Canada, my son, and you will not find a 
man among the American celony who stop- 
ped to take in a fair before leaving his native 
land.—Boston Transcript. 


‘*¢ You advertised for an expert accountant, 
sir?” ‘* Yes,I did. Have you had much 
experience?” About thirty years, sir, in 
long and tangled interest, and partnership ac- 
counts, confused government books, chan- 
cery and bankrupt accounts, companies’ ac- 
counts, and’— ‘* Well, here; what I want 
you to dois this—here is my wife’s shopping 
list for one day. There are about twenty-five 
items. See what she bought, how much she 
paid for it, and what the total amount 
is.’’ But the accountant hesitated, shook his 
head, and said that his only brother died in 
an insane asylum for undertaking just such a 
matter, and he believe he wouldn’t touch it. 
—Burlington Hawkeye. 
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HERE was an unusual excitement at 

San Fernando Tunnel. Though it was 
long past the regular hour for work, a crowd 
of roughly dressed laborers lounged around 
the depot and “ Railroad House,” or gath- 
ered under clumps ef elderberry trees that 
grew by the roadside. They were antici- 
pating something pleasant, judging from the 
prevailing air of good-humor that frequently 
culminated in loud guffaws of laughter. 
Most of them were carpenters and were 
passing away the time seeing which could 
throw a hatchet and hit a certain mark 
a hundred feet away. One of their num- 
ber, a slight, sinewy man, with eyes like a 
cat’s, never missed once in ten throws. 
Sheuts of applause from his companions 
showed their appreciation of his skill. His 
name was Wiley, and but little was known 
of him, as he had but recently arrived at the 
Tunnel. 

“He could kill his man every time,” re- 
marked a Chinaman admiringly to Captain 
Kirk, the proprietor of the Railread House. 

The speaker was conspicuous by his dress, 
being in all respects like an American man 


of business. His English was good, and. 


his manners offensively polite and self-pos- 
sessed. It was Yo Hing, the ‘‘ boss” of a 
large number of Chinamen employed by 
the Company to assist in the formidable 
work of tunneling through the San Fernando 
nountain—a distance of more than a mile. 

The sun was directly overhead and poured 
adeluge of heat in the narrow canon, whose 
abrupt sides shut off any breeze that might 


be refreshing the outer world. Though it 
was the week before Christmas, the day was 
oppressively hot and sultry. The weather 
prophets spoke confidently of a heavy storm 
brewing, but as yet the sky was undimmed 
by mist or cloud, and the dreamy serenity of 
an Indian summer’s day pervaded the entire 
landscape. 

There was a universal stir in the crowd 
when the distant rumbling of a train was 
heard. They were evidently expecting it, 
and meved as one man toward the station. 
The shrill whistle of the locomotive strain- 
ing up the steep grade, resounded from 
every cliff and battlement of the surround- 
ing mountains. A few moments longer and 
there appeared around a curving butte an 
engine, dragging in its wake a single car. 
When it stopped before the platform the 
men gathered closer, talking in a confusion 
of tongues. A half-dezen gentlemen in 
citizen’s dress, and carrying rifles and re- 
volvers, here alighted from the car and 
shook hands heartily with Kirk and several 
others. It was the paymaster and his guard, 
and the interest the crowd felt in his com- 
ing was but reasonable, seeing most of their 
purses were in the depleted condition 
natural to men of their reckless habits. A 
little later the work of paying them off began 
in earnest. One at a time went in the car, 
and after receiving his package, passed out 
the epposite deor. Among the latter was a 
man who would have attracted attention 
anywhere. He was a veritable giant in 
stature, and moved with quiet decision 
among his companions, saying little, but 
often nodding and smiling to those he knew... 
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It was Erik Evald, a young Dane, who was 
employed as overseer of the giant powder 
used for blasting in the Tunnel. There was 
a certain air of vigilance in every look and act 
of this man that might have been partly due 
to the extreme caution necessarily used by 
one who daily handled this dangerous explo- 
sive. He was certainly a handsome fellow. 
His skin was as fair and rosy as a girl’s; 
His hair yellow and fine as spun gold; a 
fearless spirit shone forth from a pair of 
eyes, blue and fresh as the summer sea; 
under the drooping moustache his lips were 
full and amorous in every curve; his bear- 
ing was manly, but his expressien and lan- 
guage singularly childlike. It was a curious 
combination in the same individual. 

So thought Captain Kirk, as he observed 
the young man approaching him with his 
well-filled purse firmly clutched in one hand, 
while he extended the ether to him, saying, 
with frank simplicity: ‘‘ Ah, Captain, you 
are the one I haf wish te see. Would you 
be so kind as to save my monies for me, for 
I fear bad men that would take it from my 
tent when I am away or sleep hard?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, Erik, with pleasure. It will 
be all right here, 1 guess,” said the good- 
natured Kirk, labeling the package and 
making a movement to put it in a strong 
drawer in his desk. 

‘“¢'That is of Indian make, I am sure,”’ re- 
marked Yo Hing, stepping forward and 
looking at the purse with some curiosity. 

“Yes,” somewhat curtly rejoined the 
Dane, signing to the Captain to lock it up. 
He did not seem to relish the handling of 
his property by the officious Chinaman. 

Kirk was a universal favorite among the 
rude natures found in his uncivilized sur- 
roundings. They looked up to him as to 
one of superior education and bringing up, 
and leved him because he did not seem to 
be aware of the fact, but treated them all in 
a delightfully companionable manner, emi- 
nently flattering to their self-esteem. Fora 
wonder his title of ‘“‘Captain’’ was a legiti- 
mate one, he having served some years 
before in the regular army. He still bore 
about him a soldierly air, that was not with- 
out its effect on the men. He was dressed 
in duck pantaloons and coat, with a broad- 
rimmed Chinese hat surmounting his chest- 
nut hair that fell in a curling mass over his 
blue silk neckerchief. His moustache and 
imperial were carefully waxed into long 
points not unlike certain military celebrities. 


Though past middle age, he had a youthful 
air that became him well; you felt that his 
was a heart that would never grow old. He 
seemed supplied with some ‘mysterious 
elixir that was antagonistic to decay. 

By this time the bar-room was thronged 
with men of various nationalities. There 
was a minority of the coarser type of Ameri- 
can in clay-stained blouses and overalls; a 
thick sprinkling of shock-headed Hiber- 
nians; a dash of Mexican desperados—in 
fact, a promiscuous collection of black sheep 
frem all parts of California, with a large 
majority of the ever-present Chinamen, 
whose mirthless faces were a direct contrast 
to the general hilarity of the rest. While 
the latter proceeded to spend money with 
the prodigality characteristic of men of their 
class, the economical Mengolians talked 
apart in their gutteral jargon, contenting 
themselves, by way of dissipation, with the 
brown paper parcels of dried fish and fowl 
they had that day received from Los 
Angeles. 

There were calls for drinks in several lan- 
guages and dialects, all of which the ubiqui- 
tous bar-keeper interpreted with surprising 
quickness, and served each in turn with 
cheerful alacrity. A couple of dusky Span- 
iards politely requested ‘‘ agua diente;”’ the 
Americans gave orders for ‘“ gin cocktails,” 
‘¢ whiskey sours,”’ etc; while a weazen-faced 
French cook from an adjacent camp irasci- 
bly demanded a glass of ‘‘ cognac;”’ a wag- 
gish looking Irishman questioned, ‘“ Have 
ye the loikes of a bit of whiskay straight fora 
poor divil who is as dry as the Mojave, 
sure ?”’ and above the others rose the voice 
of a cockney calling for ‘‘ hale.” 

Erik Evald regarded the scene with undis- 
guised curiosity and interest. He did not 
seem at home in this place. A look of 
decided aversion passed over his face when 
familiarly accosted by Yo Hing, who was 
leading up to the bar Wiley, the carpenter. 
The Chinamen ordered brandy for both, and 
lightly tessed off his glass, and carelessly 
threw down the change with a reckless dis- 
regard of expense wholly foreign to his 
nation. Covert smiles appeared on the 
faces of the nearest by-standers, which were 
quickly suppressed when the boss turned 
their way; for he was regarded as no mean 
personage at the Tunnel, and must be 
treated with the deference due a man whom 
report made the possessor of almost fabulous 
wealth and influence. In spite of his urban- 
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ity, and general air of being a good fellow, 

there was a sinister expression lurking in 
his narrow eyes that warned the astute 
observer of human nature to beware of 
being victimized by his guilelessness. This 
thought occurred to young Evald, and he 
walked away toward the deor, clearing a 
passage for himself by occasionally lifting 
an obstructing man aside with firm but gen- 
tle hands. Nor was this interference re- 
sented. 

‘* Evald treats us all as babies,’’? remarked 
one who had just escaped from the giant’s 
arms. ‘*We don’t mind it from him, 
though, for he is as generous as he is strong. 
I will never forget how he held that falling 
beam from crushing out the life of that 
beastly We Hee, who, by way of thanks, 
stole every cent he had the same night.” 

The speaker’s cempanion gazed admir- 
ingly after the stalwart figure of the Dane. 

When Erik reached the station, he stood 
fora few minutes watching the departure of 
the pay-car, and then turned down the path 
that led tohiscamp. He had not preceeded 
far when, to his annoyance, he came across 
Yo Hing, who was engaged in earnest con- 
versation with Ah Tong, the head cook of 
the Railroad House. Beside them, witha 
discomfited look, stood May Yung, his wife, 
who was evidently the subject of their pres- 
ent discussion. As her name indicated, she 
was an unusually pretty Chinawoman, judg- 
ing from the specimens of her sex one sees 
in this country. Her smooth, reund cheeks 
were crimson as poppies without the aid of 
rouge, so commonly used by the Chinese. 
Her red mouth was circled by delightful 
dimples, and her teeth marvels of white- 
ness. Her dress was neat in its arrange- 
ment, and not without a certain picturesque- 
ness in affect. Erik, with a glance akin to 
appreciation of her blooming face, was 
passing by, when Yo Hing accosted him 
with his usual affectation of candor. 

‘Will you be so good as to decide for us, 
Mr. Evald? My friend here,” with a pat- 
ronizing wave ef his hand toward the 
embarrassed cook, ‘‘is hard to please. He 
tells me he paid two hundred dollars for this 
girl, and I offer him three hundred for her, 
and yet he says no. That is big money for 
big feet,” contemptuously pointing to her 
natty little slippers. 

An expression of disgust, which he made 
ho attempt to conceal, passed over the face 
of the young man, and he answered:— 
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“You haf no right to the wife. Leta 
man keep his own.”’ 

Ah Tong, fearing the displeasure of the 
boss, hastened to explain, in a timid, con- 
ciliatory voice, that ‘‘Me telle Yo Hing, 
Maly sometime velly bad. Him no likee 
work—heap likee hair-pin, silk dressee. Me 
lose muchee money ebelly day on him. He 
allee-same heap damn sometime.” 

With which praiseworthy semblance of 
martyrdom, the husband of the pretty delin- 
quent shook his head slowly back and forth, 
and sighed deeply over his pretended 
wrongs. During the enumeration of her 
unwifely qualities, which she understood 
was simply a stroke of policy en the part of 
the wily Tong to make her less desirable in 
the eyes of her would-be-purchaser, May 
Yung demurely hung her head to better 
conceal the mischievous sparkle in her 
bright black eyes. It was plain to Erik that 
she shared-his dislike of the boss. The 
latter was quick to see his advantage and 
shrewdly rejoined, ‘‘Geod! Then you sell 
her to me and you will lose no more money 
on her.”’ 

The girl raised her eyes and flashed a 
defiant glance into his. 

Ah Tong, seeing his blunder when it was 
too late, resorted to whining entreaty:— 

‘* Me no likee sell Maly. Him nolikee go.” 

It was easy to read the poor fellow’s dread 
of offending his tormentor, whose good will 
was a matter of serious importance to hun- 
dreds of Chinamen at work on the Tunnel. 
Erik’s generous spirit fired at the injustice. 

‘Let him haf his own, I say, or I will 
not leaf enough of you to throw to the dogs. 
Take thy wife in the house,” imperatively 
to the trembling Tong. ‘This is a bad 
place for the little vooman!”’ his powerful 
voice falling into tender intonations that 
must have touched the girl, for she smiled 
gratefully at him as she obeyed a word from 
her husband and followed him to the rear of 
the hotel. 

Yo Hing, his self-possession unruffied by 
the angry words of Erik, politely lifted his 
hat and turned away, saying, **T have no 
doubt you are right, Mr. Evald, if he will 
not be sorry he did not take up my offer.” 

There was just the faintest suggestion in 
his tone that he would see that he was sorry. 
Suppressing a strong desire to knock him 
down, the irritated young man, disdaining 
te reply, dashed down the road with rapid 
strides. 
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APTAIN KIRK’S cottage was perched 
like a bird’s nest on the side of the 
mountain, a few rods north of the hotel. 
This unavoidable lecation, with a perpen- 
dicular bank rising abruptly from the back 
wall, was a source of grave apprehension to 
Ah Tong and his wife. They were imbued 
with the superstition, devoutly believed by 
their people, that anything rising above the 
rear of a dwelling, drew down on its occu- 
pants the malicious influences of Fung- 
Shwui, which, interpreted, means the 
Powers of Nature. To antagonize this 
dreaded evil, Tong had, with much exertion, 
erected a pole in front of the building, and 
thus insured the prosperity ef the house- 
hold. The Captain, as much to please his 
utilitarian as his patriotic sense, had hung 
thereon a flag of modest dimensions, that 
flaunted its gay colors over the tops of the 
blessoming elderberries. This decoration 
was vastly pleasing to his little daughter 
Clair, who clapped her tiny hands and gave 
three cheers in her piping treble. The 
pretty child was the petted darling of May 
Yung, who was never too tired to carry the 
wee maiden on her strong shoulders when 
she showed the least sign of weariness in 
their rambles after wild-flowers. 

Mrs. Kirk was a gentle, well-bred woman, 
sympathetically inclined to all the world. 
Having no other associate of her own sex in 
this strange place, she naturally saw a good 
deal of the young Chinese girl, who showed 
herself to be ever grateful and affectionate. 
May Yung’s regular duties were to assist 
Ah Tong in his work, but, being wonderfully 
quick and executive, she found a good deal 
of time to spend at the cottage, and here she 
learned many useful things of her kind mis- 
tress. She had undoubtedly been a good 
investment to Ah Tong, whose wages were 
almost doubled on her account. Whether 
he felt any love for her, or was purely mer- 
cenary in his consideration, was an open 
question with the Kirks. In spite of his 
suavity, they were more than once aware of 
his striking her; but of this she rarely com- 
plained, probably regarding it as a part of 
the contract that bound her to him. 

The evening after the arrival and depart- 
ure of the pay-car, Mrs. Kirk was seated by 
the side of her husband, reading aloud from 
afaverite book. His arm rested caressingly 
around her waist, while Clair was presum- 


ably reducing his tangled curls to order by 
aimless manipulations of a hair-brush much 
too heavy for her little brown hands. Al- 
together it was a pleasant picture of home- 
life that the shaded lamp revealed. It must 
have brought some hitherto unknown senti- 
ment into the life of the Chinese girl, for as 
she moved quietly about the room preparing 
for the child’s early bed-time, her brighi 
eyes were, for the moment, dimmed by 
unshed tears. Mrs. Kirk was not so much 
engrossed in her book as to be unaware that 
something to-night oppressed the heart of 
the young girl. After all, women are much 
the same the world over, and what had this 
poor Hagar received in exchange fer the 
faithful service she rendered her master? 

After the Captain returned to the hotel, 
the mother raised the now sleeping Clair 
from May’s arms, saying kindly, ‘I will 
put her to bed, my dear. You tire yourself 
caring for my baby. Go home and sleep, 
and tell Tong I say for him to make his own 
fire in the morning, so you can lie later and 
rest.” 

‘Me no tired, Missy Kirk,” quickly re- 
plied the girl, her voice shaken a little with 
some troubled thought. 

Her mistress affectionately patted the 
glossy black head, and with gentle tact drew 
from her a disjointed account of Yo Hing’s 
offer to buy her of Ah Tong, and her fears 
of the final settlement between the two 
men. May Yung had the intense attach- 
ment of kindred peculiar to her race, and 
her husband belonged to the same clan as 
did her parents in China. This fact alone 
would have made Ah Tong seem nearer to 
her than any one else in this stranger land; 
and in all probability he was kinder to her 
than the average Chinaman is to his bonds- 
woman. The conversation between the two 
women ended for the night by May’s saying 
with heightened color, while she brushed 
the tears frem her shining eyes, ‘‘ Melican 
man heap good to wifee. Chinaman n0 
good. Tong likee play card ebelly night. 
Allee-same money go quick. Me workee 
allee time. Sometime me sick, me 00 
workee, Tong he lickee me. Me no likee 
Chinaman!”’? The last sentence with an 
unmistakable emphasis that showed her 
experience was dearly bought. 

Turning te Clair’s bed she hung over it 4 
moment with maternal solicitude, passing 4 
light finger over the pretty flushed face, 
putting back a stray tendril of hair from the 
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moist brow, and tenderly replacing the two 
pink feet that had crept out from the covers. 
Oh, the divine blessing of motherhood! 
This ‘‘angel’s flesh, all alive,’’ whose bal- 


_ samic touch heals every wound in the heart 


of a woman! How many of us have bent 
aching heads, borne down by the weight of 
this weary old world, over some child’s 
sleeping form, and risen up refreshed and 
strengthened! Some such influence must 
have touched the soul of this childless Chi- 
nese girl, for it was a bright face that was 
raised from Clair’s pillow, and her voice was 
sweet and unbroken when she said good- 
night to Mrs. Kirk, who watched her from 
the door until she disappeared under the 
overhanging berry branches. The lights of 
the hotel twinkled through the trees. The 
roll of the dump-cars, the heavy thud of 
earth overturned down the precipice at the 
end of the track, and the frequent shouts of 
the drivers urging on the laboring mules, 
continued without cessation, day and night. 

This was a wild life for a city-bred woman, 
but Mrs. Kirk was not unhappy in it. Hers 
was a heart that caught glimpses of -that 
essential of all intense natures, which we 
call romance. It is the flower of life, and 
takes root and glorifies any soul beyond 
baser uses. A few months more would 
complete the Tunnel, and they would return 
to civilization. In the meantime she had 
her child and housekeeping cares to occupy 
her mind in her husband’s absence, and 
then she spent considerable time teaching 
May Yung, who showed such natural apti- 
tude for self-improvement. 

The night had a cooler breath, and over- 
head the sky, with its eternal calm, was 
radiant with innumerable stars. The weather 
had certainly changed, for, in spite of the 
clear heavens, there was a moisture in 
the air that betokened rain before many 
hours. Sighing more from a sense of secur- 
ity and content than any feeling of sadness, 
Mrs. Kirk clesed the door and returned to 
her unfinished book. 

Before morning it was raining heavily, 
and the next day and the next the “foun- 
tains of the deep ” seemed literally to have 
opened. The barrancas overflowed their 
banks, and formed an immense flood that 
rushed with resistiess force down through 
the Tejunga Wash, uprooting trees and un- 
earthing rocks, that were carried along the 
boiling current and deposited miles below 
their native resting-place. In a few hours 
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the track and the telegraph poles were 
swept away, and all intercourse between the 
Tunnel ard Los Angeles was cut off. 

On the third day the rain ceased to pour, 
and fell in lighter showers that encouraged 
hope of a final cessation before night. A 
universal air of discomfort pervaded the 
inhabitants ef the Tunnel. There was not 
a house or tent but leaked more or less. At 
the hotel, which was the general rendezvous, 
the men kept up. their spirits by joking at 
the expense of the landlord, who had hith- 
erto depended on the daily train to bring 
fresh supplies for his over-crowded tables. 
Captain Kirk was a man who had shaped 
the whole tenor of his life after the text, 
‘¢ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,”’ 
and this sudden storm found his larder 
greatly reduced in certain articles generally 
considered to be indispensable to a modern 
bill of fare. The supply of mutton, how- 
ever, was unlimited, as numbers of the 
Spanish sheep-raisers of San Fernando val- 
ley made the Tunnel their regular market. 

There were many such remarks as, “I 
say, Cap’u, you ain’t goin’ to charge a man 
full price for this week’s board, are you?”’ 
or, ‘‘ My appertite ain’t very good, waiter; 
suppose you fetch along some green peas to © 
eat with this yer spring lamb,’ tearing 
away at & piece of mutton tough enough to 
have been the “ firstling of the flock ’’ of the 
oldest inhabitant of the valley. - 

‘*T cum in ahead of time, Cap,’’ bawled 
out another, ‘“‘cos I heered yer’s goin’ to 
hev strawberries and cream for supper to- 
night.” 

To all of which raillery the Captain re- 
plied with never failing good-nature, and 
somewhat mitigated the hardships of their 
lot by ordering free drinks for all. 

There were comparatively few of the men 
that boarded at the hotel. <A city of sun- 
bleached canvas tents, and rude wooden 
shanties built along the road and far up the 
mountain sides, furnished temporary shelter 
for a majority of the workmen when off 
duty. Here hundreds of Chinese took up 
their plodding life with the wonderful 
adaptability that characterizest his people. 
Such were the order and utility. of every- 
thing about their camp that it was hard to 
believe their life here could be measured by 
weeks instead of years. Many of them were 
unshaved, and the straight, coarse hair, 
growing low on their foreheads, gave a vil- 
lainous cast te their features. 
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All afternoon there had been a conflict 
overhead between the sun and the clouds, 
but toward evening the latter were seen fly- 
ing before the blazing brands of the god 
of day, who relentlessly pursued them 
to their farthest strongheld in their distant 
mountain ranges, from whose loftiest sum- 
mit now fleated their white flags of truce. 
Four pine trees on the ragged cliff te the 
north seemed all aflame, and flickered in the 
wind like huge torches. A dazzling light 
illumined earth and sky, and there was an 
abrupt and vociferous awakening of nature, 
rain-bathed and vigorous. From brush and 
bower hundreds of gleeful little throats sent 
up their glad welceme to the sun. The 
flowers shook off the diamond drops that 
hung on their trembling petals, and lavishly 
tossed abroad their rich perfumes as a free 
gift to the blessed giver of their life. The 
huge, white-washed sycamores along the 
creek swung their branches singingly in the 
sun. Nor was there less joy at his return 
among the occupants of camp and cottage. 

Mrs. Kirk, coming in from a short walk, 
greeted her husband with the ejaculation, 
‘* I have seen such a pretty picture, Will!” 

To which the Captain gallantly replied, 
‘So have I, my dear,’’ looking roguishly in 
her happy face. 

** Nonsense, Will; don’t tease, please, for 
indeed you have missed something. As I 
came by the trees near the hotel, Mr. Evald 
was sitting on the bench with one arm 
thrown like a great girdle around our Clair, 
who was emptying her apron of oak leaves 
by sticking them in his bonny hair. He 
looked like a crowned Jove. Carlo lay at 


his feet, gazing worshipfully into his face; 


while on the other side stood May Yung, 
carefully bandaging one of his fingers that 
had received a slight injury. She looked 
really bewitching, for Clair had hung some 
scarlet blossoms in her hair, and a cluster of 
the same adorned her breast, which gave 
the needed touch of color te her dark dress. 
Either the presence of Evald or the flaming 
flowers made her the brilliant center-piece 
of a tableau vivant worthy an artist’s pencil. 
I paused a moment in contemplation of the 
group, and overheard him say, ‘ Tanks, little 
vooman. Thou art kind. I will doso much 
for thee sometime, I hope.’ Seeing me, she 
caught up Clair with such a merry, musical 
laugh that did me good to hear, and blush- 
ing as girls do when over-pleased, hurried 
to meet me. Who knows but this young 


man is a descendant of the unfortunate 
Danish poet whose name he bears? He 
reminds me of Harold the Dauntless, or 
Jarle Egel in the old ballads of Motherwell 
I read when achild. I do hope, my dear, 
that he is not flirting with our May, for I 
cannot imagine such a man wooing in vain. 
Of course he would never think of marrying 
her!’’ with a touch of anxiety in her voice. 

Her indulgent husband assured her that 
her fears were groundless, for the honor and 
integrity of Erik Evald were above question. 

It was after dark that same evening, and 
Mrs. Kirk kept wondering why May did not 
return with the milk. Every night she 
always went a half-mile up the canon fora 
fresh supply for Clair, who was now impa- 
tiently awaiting her supper. 

She sat in her high chair twirling her 
silver mug and spoon, and saying with a 
doleful shake of her ringletted head, 
‘¢ Mamma, my Mawy has runned off wis the 
big, boofel man, an’ will nezzer, nezzer tum 
back!”’ which conclusion showed the little 
three-year-old to be an astute reader of 
human nature. 

But May was coming back as fasi as she 
could, carrying the small tin pail whose 
foamy contents were to comfort her favorite. 
She had been unavoidably detained beyond 
her usual time, and the sun had longset. A 
full moon dropped lights and shadows on her 
pathway. Turning a bend in the lonely road 
she came suddenly upon Yo Hing, who 
stopped short on recognizing her, and ad- 
dressed her with insolent familiarity. She 
made no reply but endeavored to pass him 
when he caught her roughly by the arm and 
dragged her toward the thick underbrush 
that overhung a deep gulch a few feet to the 
left of the road. The terrified girl gave a 
sharp cry of distress that hastened the foot- 
steps of another wayfarer who loomed like a 
Hercules for a moment before the shrinking 
form of the Chinaman, and then an upraised 
arm of prodigious size and strength with one 
blow felled him to the earth where he lay 
senseless and bleeding. 

**So I gif tanks for thy care of my finger, 
little one,”’ coolly remarked Erik Evald pos- 
sessing himself of one of the hands of the 
weeping girl and gently leading her toward 
home. 

He continued talking in the soothing voice 
one uses to quiet a sobbing child until her 
tears ceased to flow and she timidly thanked 
him for his care of her. 
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Yo Hing was left to recover as best he 
could, Erik laughingly declaring he had the 
‘‘ whole night before him.”’ 

On reaching the Kirk cottage they found 
the anxious mother standing in the door try- 
ing to hush Clair’s pathetic cries for ‘‘ My 
Mawy.’’ The latter took immediate poses- 
sion of the tired child and comforted her with 
pretty coeings and caresses until she fell 
asleep in her arms. 

On a pressing invitation from Mrs. Kirk, 
Erik consented to sit awhile, and this inter- 
ested lady drew him on to speak of himself 
and his far home in Denmark. She was de- 
lighted to find him well read in the literature 
of his people. His strong voice had a mar- 
tial ring when he quoted the war-song of 
Mada Hansen, and then sank into musical 
cadences well suited to the tender rhymes of 
Evald. 

‘*T haf a translation of one of poor Evald’s 
that will please you, Madam, and if you say, 
I will tell it to you.” 

Being urged to do so, he recited with 
touching pathos the poem of “ Little Gun- 
ver.’ When he came to the lines:— 


‘“« The sea-weed hides a heart 
All tender and true, 
The home of honor; deceit and guile 

It never knew,” 
Mrs. Kirk felt the sentiment could well be 
applied to the man before her. He im- 
pressed her as being essentially pure and 
guileless. 

When May Yung was ready to go to the 
hotel Erik rose and said, ‘“*I had best see 
her safe, madam. She is but Mttle and may 
haf need of me.” 

Mrs. Kirk thanked him on behalf of her 
protege, and extended her hand with the cor- 
dial wish that he would repeat his call. As 
she saw them depart together she felt an 
undefined sensation of impending evil to 
them or her that she could not easily set 
aside. 

The next morning May told her mistress 
of the encounter with the boss and Erik’s 
noble protection which he was loth to drep 
until he had seen her safely housed for the 
night. This explanation of his presence 
with the girl greatly relieved Mrs. Kirk’s 
mind. 

As Yo Hing appeared on his usual round 
the next day with a plausable excuse for his 
bandaged eye the true account of the mishap 
did not become public. In the evening 
Captain Kirk, who had heard the story from 
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his wife, watched him suspiciously while he 
talked apart with Wiley with whom he had 
lately been on the most friendly terms. 

That night the lock to Kirk’s money-drawer 
was picked by some experienced hand, and 
he was the poorer by some two hundred 
dollars. Erik’s purse was also missing. 
The Captain was furious, and charged around 
as though a whole army were opposing him. — 

‘*T don’t care a continental for myself,’’ 
he cried with genereus wrath, “‘ but to have 
that good fellow robbed of his last dollar is 
what I call infernally mean.” 

The young Dane, however, appeared more 
disturbed by the unusual spectacle of Kirk’s 
distress than the loss of his money. They 
could find no trace of the thief, though they 
made a thorough search ef the premises. 
Several days more passed. and nothing new 
occurred to take the place of the late excite- 
ment. They gave up all hope of finding the 
thief, and things settled back in their usual 
routine. 


CHAPTER IIil. 


HRISTMAS merning dawned gloriously 
over the world, but brought no bright- 

ness to the hundreds of delving human souls 
in the heart of the San Fernando mountain. 
What if this day heralded anew the birth of 
the Divine One! Thismighty march “ that 
shakes mankind” must go on and on, and 
heed no interruption of the sentimental few 
who would stop its progress down the broad 
road that leads to the eternal fields beyond. 
Everyone was anxiously loeking forward 
te the afternoon when the first train since 
the flood was to arrive from Los Angeles. 
Kirk had telegraphed for turkeys and the 
necessary concomitants, and promised his 
men a royal spread at his late dinner. In 
the meantime a trip in the Tunnel was pro- 
posed by some one, and Kirk, incompany with 
his family including May Yung and several 
others, rode in on one of the dump-cars. As 
they left the daylight far behind they saw 
a weird picture before them strongly sugges- 
tive of Dante’s “‘ Inferno.’’? The candles ar- 
ranged along the supporting beams glared 
like so many malignant eyes. The air was 
imbrowned with shadews which the flicker- 
ing lights showed to be unnatural figures 
with naked arms swinging aloft strange im- 
plements of torture which appeared to de- 
scend with merciless blows on writhing 
victims. Ghostly faces peered out from be- 
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hind heaps of loosened earth or piles of 
lumber. The human voice sounded hollow 
as from a long distance, and the noise of pick 
and shovel, hammer and saw, sent strange 
vibrations along the vaulted roof. 

‘*There is Evald, Dolly,” said Captain 
Kirk to his wife. ‘‘ Now we can have him 
explain exactly how he manages the giant 
powder.” 

The young man had just risen from a box 
of cartridges which stood open before him. 
Hearing his name, he smilingly advanced to 
greet them and with instinctive modesty 
drew closer the oil-cloth coat he wore over 
his bare breast. His uncovered arms were 


white and fine in texture as a woman’s, but 


were muscled like a gladiator’s. From the 
close black hood of his cloak his yellow hair, 
dripping with moisture, made a kind of halo 
around his blue-veined temples. He stood 
before them like the king of this under- 
greund world, his noble stature dwarfing by 
contrast the forms of those who were around 
him. Noone could see Erik Evald as he 
looked now without a thrill of pleasure. He 
was such a perfect picture of physical 
strength and beauty. 

To all their questions he gave intelligent 
answers, and showed himself to have thor- 
oughly mastered his business. After detain- 
ing him a few moments the party passed on 


to other things, and some fifteen minutes 


later declared their willingness to return to 
the sumshine. 

They were about half way to the mouth of 
the Tunnel when, quick as the flash of a 
thunderbolt, a terrific blast tore through the 
bowels of the earth as though the powers of 
hell were loosened and bellowed forth defi- 
ance to high heaven. Sense and sight were 
for the moment destroyed by the awful crash, 
and the dense volumes of smoke that poured 
from behind shutting out the flare of the 
candles. An eternal midnight seemed to 
have descended on the hundreds ef souls 
shut in this living tomb. It was literally 
the ‘‘ crack of doom,” to most of these terri- 
fied wretches. 

**Goed Ged! An explosion!” cried Kirk, 
clasping his wife and child to his breast. 

As the thunder rolled gently toward its 
close, cries of pain and terror rose on all 
sides. A maddened crowd rushed headlong 
for the opening, their pallid faces backward 
turned to see what grizzly horror was on 
their track. The Chinamen, in particular, 
were crazed with the sense of danger even 


after they reached the outer world. It was 
only when Yo Hing went among them, 
speaking authoritatively, that they regained 
any measure of self-control. Others besides 
the boss were drawn to the spot by the 
noise of the explosion. Among these was 
Ah Tong who looked immensely relieved 
when he saw his wife and the Kirk family 
issuing forth from the smoking archway. 
The Captain was the right man in the right 
place. He called out in a voice men love to 
follow to the death:— é 

** Come, boys, who will go back with me 
to search for the poor fellows who are 
wounded or dead inside this hell ? ” 

Immediately some half-dozen brawny, 
rough-voiced men sprang to his side. With 
a hasty kiss to his wife and Clair, Kirk and 
his followers disappeared in the Tunnel. 

The man called Wiley, though unhurt, 
was quite helpless from fright. He was 
ghastly pale, and shook so he was obliged to 
sit down on the track. Some one brought 
him a glass of brandy which he drained to 
the last drop and appeared to feel better. 
Shortly after, he arese to his feet and 
slouched over to a crowd of Chinamen who 
were being interrogated by Yo Hing. Meet- 
ing the latter’s eye some signal passed be- 
tween them that made an instantaneous 
change in both. The boss laughed out- 
right as though something unexpectedly good 
had transpired. Wiley, on the contrary, be- 


‘ came fierce in a moment, and brutally ex- 


claimed: ‘‘Shut up, you fool! I wish it 
were you instead! ”’ 

‘‘ Thanks, good fellow. Come this way,” 
leading him behind a riotous growth of 
bushes and vines that concealed them from 
observation. 

‘* Here is your money which will make you 
good-tempered, my friend,’”’ handing him 4 
number of gold pieces which Wiley clutched 
and counted feverishly before depositing 
them in a purse which he drew from an 
inner pocket of his blouse. Something 
about the purse caught the watchful eye of 
the Chinaman and fixed it fer an instant. 
It was curiously inwrought with beads, and 
must have been the work of some skillful 
Indian’s hand. Catching Yo Hing’s glance, 
Wiley flushed hotly, and with some incohe- 
rent remark turned abruptly away leaving 
the boss looking vastly well pleased over 
a discovery he had made. 

Mrs. Kirk, unwilling to have her child 
witness any new tragedy, hastened home- 


ward, leaving May Yung with Ah Tong, who 
was deeply interested in the conversation of 
an escaped friend of his, Chung Hi by name. 
At first she did not seem to understand what 
he said, but soon a look of intense horror 
overspread her face. She became deathly 
pale while her strained eyes grew unnatural- 
ly large as though trying to frame some 
frightful picture. Once she questioned her 
husband in a rapid voice little above a whis- 
per, and receiving his answer, she moved 
slowly away as one who walks in a dream. 

The name of Bvald was on every tongue. 
There was almost certainty in the minds of 
all that he, at least, could not possibly be 
alive. When last seen he was arranging 
some cartridges in a hole at the farthest ex- 
tremity of the excavation. There were 
probably a dozen or so Chinese laborers 
shoveling away the earth a few feet from 
him. These, toe, were undoubtedly killed. 
Various theories were afloat as to the cause 
of the accident, but so far nothing positive 
was known. 

Kirk and his party reached the terminus 
of the Tunnel by forcing their way through 
mounds of freshly fallen dirt, disordered 
lumber and tools, and the dead and wound- 
ed bodies of the unfortunate victims. It 
was a sickening spectacle. Some of the 
former were without a single scratch, and 
must have been instantly killed by the shock 
of the explosion. Others, however, were 
divided limb from limb, and were past the 
possibility of indentification. The men 
gathered the bleeding, blackened mass of 
flesh and blood and piled them in the wait- 
ing car. 

‘* My God! boys, this must belong to poor 
Evald,’’ said Kirk, in a shaking voice, while 
he raised to view a milk-white arm, un- 
scarred by the accident. Bringing their 
torches to bear on this ghastly relic of the 
beautiful Dane, they all agreed that from its 
size it could not belong te any other than he. 
Sorrowfully they laid it on top of the over- 
loaded car, and separating their numbers, 
they slowly and sadly walked alongside, with 
bowed heads and dim eyes, while the patient 
mule strained at his reeking load. On ahead 
was the car which contained the four 
wounded Chinamen, whose dismal groan- 
ings made a fitting dirge for the dead. 
When they reached the mouth of the Tun- 
nel, some hundreds of workmen gathered 
curiously around the two cars. Among 
them was Yo Hing, and Ah Tong and his 
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wife. The latter seemed to hear or see no 
one. As she approached the second car her 
stony gaze became fixed on Erik’sarm. Yo 
Hing, also, bent forward critically. 

“It is his arm, and the right one, too,”’ in 
a satisfied tone, as though he had some 
spegtal reason for remembering this above 
the left one. 

His words broke the spell that held May 
Yung. Instant as thought, she seized with 
both hands the lifeless arm, and raising it on 
high, shook it defiantly in the face of the 
terrified Chinaman, while she shrieked out 
accusing words in their native tongue. Yo 
Hing fell before the helpless clay as he once 
had done, when, instinct with life, its pow- 
erful blow had struck him to the earth: 
Did the white arm, bleeding at every vein, 
stretch itself menacingly over his head, or 
was it imagination that caused it to appear 
to do se? 

Captain Kirk took hold of the frenzied 
girl, and gently but firmly, undid her clasp 
of the marble arm, and giving her over to 
Ah Tong and Chung Hi, ordered her imme- 
diate conveyance to the hotel. 

For once in his life the Chinese boss 
looked every inch the cowardly knave he was. 
He could scarcely regain his feet, and then, 
blanched and shivering, hurried away as 
fast as his trembling limbs could carry him. 
This scene was inexplicable to most of 
the witnesses, but all had a vague impression 
that, in some way, the girl held Yo Hing 
responsible for the death of Erik Evald, for 
whom she must have had a tender regard. 

‘* Who can blame the girl? We all loved 
him,”’ said one of the men serrowfully con- 
templating all that could be recognized as be- 
longing to his late companion. 

About four e’clock in the afternoon the 
arrival of the train made a pleasant diversion 
in the day’sevents. It had just been a week 
since its last trip, and many of the Tunnelites 
received it with shouts of welcome. It had 
seemed a much longer time to them, and 
there was much excitement over letters, 
papers and packages. Kirk walked off to the 
kitchen with his hands full of plump turkey, 
whose limp neck hung low enough for Carlo’s 
appreciative tongue to lick. Behind him 
followed the waiter loaded down with paper 
parcels through one of which gleamed the 
red eyes of some unusually fine cranberries. 
These hints of the coming feast had a ten- 
dency to dispel the depressing influences of 
the late catastrophe. 
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Yo Hing, looking somewhat less jaunty 
and arrogant, drew Captain Kirk aside and 
imparted to him the information that the 
purse belonging to the late Erik Evald was 
now in possession of Wiley. Kirk, without 
a moment’s delay, wrote an order to the 
sheriff of Los Angeles to arrest said Wiley, 
and was about to hand it to the conductor 
for immediate delivery, when Chung Hi, 
calling to him hastily, begged to say a few 
words privately. They entered the now 
deserted dining-room, and the Chinaman 
made the additional charge of murder 
against the accused man. He solemnly de- 
clared that a moment before the explosion 
he stood a few feet away from Wiley who 
was partly concealed behind one of the 
ponderous beams that supported the roof. 
He seemed intently watching the movements 
of Evald as he was carefully arranging the 
cartridges. Then Chung Hi went on to say 
with a positiveness that brought conviction, 
that he distinctly saw the carpenter raise 
his hatchet and take direct aim at the stoop- 
ing head of the Dane.. He.must have missed 
his victim and struckthe cartridges, for the 
explosion followed instantly. During the re- 
cital Kirk’s face toek on an expression rarely 
seen there. He pressed his lips, which had 
grown white, into a resolute line that meant 
no mercy to the cold-blooded murderer, and 
opening his note to the sheriff, added a few 
lines, resealed it; and hastened out tothe train 
which was already to depart. 

Soon the snorting engine bore away the 
remains of the dead, the wounded, and some 
twenty or thirty Chinamen who were too 
badly frightened to return to work in the 
Tunnel. The train slid down the steep 
grade of the canon and sent its warning 
shriek across the plains of San Fernando, 
paused a few minutes at the little town bear- 
ing the same name, and then dashed across 
the desolate Tejunga Wash, and over the 
sweep of land beyond, encircled by the 
majestic mountains that almost meet to form 
the narrow neck that connects these two 
great valleys of the south. On one of the 
hills that overlook the beautiful city of Los 
Angeles all that remained of Erik Evald was 
buried. 

The Christmas dinner fully came up to the 
expectations Kirk had raised in the men, 
and went far to restore them to good-humor 
with themselves and everyone else. The Cap- 
tain spent the evening at heme talking over 
the day’s excitement with his wife. They 


were both of the opinion that May Yung 
had loved Erik Evald and believed Yo Hing 
to have been the cause of his death. Mrs. 
Kirk had made an attempt to see the girl in 
the early part of the evening, but was told 
by Tong that she was sleeping in her room. 
Having heard of her excited condition over 
poor Evald’s remains, the kind lady com- 
manded that she should not be disturbed, 
but when she awoke to send her to the cot- 
tage. 

It must have been as late as eleven that 
same night when Kirk stdrted over to the 
hotel to see that everything was all right be- 
fore retiring. There was no moon, and as 
he struck across the road he almost ran 
against a slight figure hurrying the same way. 

‘** Hello! May, you here ?” cried the aston- 
ished gentleman quickening his steps to 
overtake her. 

The figure kept straight ahead as though 
unaware of the interruption. 

“T don’t believe I’m stupid enough to 
have mistaken anyone else for that little 
Chinawoman. I’ll hunt her up whenI go 
in and see what she is up to this time of 
night.””> And the perplexed Captain saw 
the form disappear in the bushes back of the 
hotel. 

He was so sure of its being May Yung 
that he made no haste te seek her out, but 
attended to several things that demanded 
his attention, and a half-hour elapsed before 
he knocked at Ah Tong’s door. It was 
opened by the cook, who leoked anxious and 
nervous. 

““Where’s May?” Asked the captain 
with a sharp glance around the room. 

“Him gone see Missy Kirk. I tell him 
Missy want her and him go quick.” 

“ All right, Tong. I'll see her when I go 
over,” and bidding him good-night, Kirk 
hurried home. He found his wife awaiting 
him and learned from her that May Yung 
was then in the house in Clair’s room. She 
begged to remain with the child over night, 
and they had made an impromptu bed for 
her on the lounge. 

*‘T am sorry for the poor thing, Will.’ She 
looks ten years older and quite breken-heart- 
ed. She refused to talk, and only desired to 
stay near the child. How she dees love the 
little thing! ”’ 

The sympathetic mother wiped away the 
tears from her dark eyes. 

“« Well, well, Dolly, don’t grieve, my dear. 
She will be herself in a few days. This has 
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been a sad Christmas for yeu,” said the 
Captain, patting her comfortingly. 

It was barely sunrise when he was awaken- 
ed by something cold touching his cheek. It 
was the black muzzle of Carlo’s nose. The 
intelligent creature was accustomed to call 
his master in some such fashion when 
he wished his company on an early hunt. 
Slipping out of bed quietly so as not to dis- 
turb his wife, the Captain drew on his 
clothes and took down his rifle and ammuni- 
tion, all of which preparations the dog watch- 
ed with impatient interest. Kirk closed the 
doer softly behind him, and, with Carlo at 
his heels, took the nearest way to a side 
canon that lay to the north of the Chinese 
camp. He knew that secluded spot to be 
the rendezvous of flocks of quails that 
would be delicious fried for breakfast. 

The early radiance of the merning sun 
quivered on the heights that climbed the 
heaven as if to be alone with Ged. Along 
the blue ether a cloudy promontory sailed 
slowly toward the sea. The groves of live- 
oak, resonant with birds and bees, swung 
lazily their lace-like veils of Spanish moss. 
Far up the mountains, seemingly at regular 
intervals, the stately sentinel plants stood 
like sheeted ghosts the night had left behind. 
While under his feet, the Copso de Oro of 
the natives raised their golden chalices for 
the sun to drain dry of their nectared dews. 
They are joyous looking flowers and their 
sumptuous blossoms make brilliant patches 
in the dark green of the alfileria. Oh, earth! 
what visions of beauty and what harmonies 
are thine! A soul must be dead to song not 
te send forth all its hidden music on such 
amorning. Kirk’s ringing tener took up an 
old sailor ballad and sent it echoing among 
the hills:— 

“ And its home, dearest home, and its home it 
shall be, 

And its home, dearest home, in the old countrie ; 


Where the ivy and the oak and the bonny 
birchen trees 


Are all growing green in North Ameriky,” 

They were passing Yo Hing’s tent, and 
Carlo, who had been snuffing the air with in- 
creasing excitement, now pushed aside the 
loosened curtain, and amoment after gave a 
prolonged howl that jarred unpleasantly on 
the air after the wild sweet melody of his 
master’s song. 

‘* What ails the dog!”’ exclaimed Kirk un- 
easily, and retracing his steps, he unceremo- 
niously entered the tent. Carlo ran to him 


whining piteously. On his low cot Yo Hing 
lay in the position of one sleeping peacefully, 
but as the Captain approached he saw that 
the upturned face bere the unmistakable 
stamp of death. His clothes were saturated 
with the crimson tide that had flewed from a 
deep wound in his breast that must have 
caused instant death. Some hand had used 
his own dagger tostrike the fatal blow, for its 
blood-stained blade now lay by his side. 
Kirk was not long in arousing the camp 
which was thrown’ in the direst confusion by 
the murder of the boss. No one could 
furnish the least clew tothe perpetrator of 
the deed. Some unknown person had stolen 
into his tent in the early part of the night, 
for he must have been dead for hours, and 
quickly changed his sleep into the deeper 
one of death. 

Kirk gave orders for the protection of the 
body, and then thoughtfully turned home- 
ward. About a rod from the tent he caught 
sight of something shining in the grass. It 
was a large hair-pin with a glistening ball for 
ahead. He had often seen it in May Yung’s 
glossy hair. 

‘My God! Could that child have com- 
mitted the murder?” 

Keeping his own counsel he went on his 
way. As he neared his home he saw before 
the door a number of men talking in hushed 
voices. His heart gave a great throb and 
then almost ceased to beat. What had hap- 
pened in his absence? His relief was al- 
most painful in its intensity when he saw 
Dolly with Clair in her arms appear in the 
door-way. They had both been weeping, 
but, thank God! were well and all unharmed. 
He rushed through the crowd and caught 
them to his breast, while for a moment he 
could not find his voice. 

‘* The poor girl is dead, dear, by her own 
hand. We found the bottle of opium in her 
pocket. I never suspected what had hap- 
pened until some words Clair kept repeating 
aroused a vague suspicion in my mind of 
something wrong. She was saying ‘ Why 
don’t 00 open oo eyes and look at me!’ 
And oh! Will, when I went into the room I 
found the child was bending over May trying 
to prop open her eyes with her little warm 
fingers.” 

Here Mrs. Kirk broke down sobbing on 
her husband’s shoulder. 

When the Captain looked at the girl he 
was more critical than the rest had been, for 
he discevered stains of blood on the sleeve 
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of her dress. He uncovered her face, and its 
child-like look rebuked his thoughts. Her feat- 
ures had settled back in the youthful curves 
and dimples that had made her so pleasant to 
the eye. There remained no trace of her re- 
cent mentalagony. Inone hand she clasped 
close a small image of Kwan-yan, the 
‘¢Hearer of Cries,’ the worship of which 
among her people is not unlike that of the 
Virgin to the Remanist. Kirk remembered 
the girl’s loving and patient care of his child 
—her unselfish devotien to his wife—her 
deathless love of the Dane—and looking in 
her dead face whose peace seemed now per- 
fect, he inwardly vowed not to betray her 
secret, unless some innocent one was to 
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suffer for her crime. When no one was 
looking he slipped the pin in its accustomed 
place in her hair, and turned away with a 
troubled sigh. 

When the morning train arrived the 
sheriff was aboard. He was not long in 
making the arrest of Wiley, who seemed 
overwhelmed by the accusations against him, 
and whimperingly begged the assistance of 
every one that came near him. 

In the trial that soon followed he confess- 
ed to, both the theft and the murder, declar- 
ing he did the latter at the instigation of Yo 
Hing who paid him two hundred dollars for 
the deed. The murderer was duly executed 
a few months later. 


BURNS’S BIRTHPLACE. 


HERE is no point more attractive to 
strangers visiting the old world from 
this than the “ Auld Clay Biggin,” in which 
Robert Burns first saw the light. Poets and 
preachers, philosophers and statesmen visit 
it; and, as appreciative as any, the common 
people, of whem he was one, who love him 
for the noble thoughts he inspired and the 
manhoed he vindicated. The old house is 
{n an excellent state of preservation, and re- 
tains all the external peculiarities of the 
early time, an aulder clay biggin than it was 
then by an hundred years. The interior is 
slightly changed—the division betwixt the 
‘* but and ben ”’—the outer and inner room 
of humble Scotch houses—has been removed 
to accommodate the guests ef the hostelry 
into which modern greed has converted it. 
The spot where the box bedstead stood, up- 
on which the poet was born, is pointed out 
to the visitor, who, poetical and imaginative, 
finds abundaut food for reflection. He will 
recall the scene when William Burns set out 
on that stormy night which saw the advent 
of Robin, te bring the “‘ gude wife,” who 
was to officiate as the mistress of introduc- 
tion, finding on his return the ‘ weird wo- 
man ”’ by his ingle side, whose prophecy was 
afterwards wrought by Burns into one of 
those pleasant little egotisms that make us 
smile as we read:— 


“ The gossip keekit in his loof 
Quo’ she ‘ wha lives will see the proof, 
This waly boy will be nae coof, 
I think we’ll ca’ him Robin. 
He’ll hae misfortunes great and sma’, 
But aye a heart above them a’, 
He’ll be a credit to us a’, 
We'll a’ be proud o’ Robin.’ ” 

How much that prophecy may have had to 
do with the training of the bard, when it was 
poured into his young ears and stored away 
to awaken and inspire older ambition! The 
visitor, if a dreamer, will enjoy the revela- 
tions of the hour, and leave delighted with 
the feast of ghostly association. 

The walls are inscribed with the names of 
thousands—the greatest and most gifted, as 
well as the humblest, men of all nations— 
drawn thither to do honor to the memory of 
the bard; but standing in that humble room, 
with its common and unspiritual surround- 
ings, it requires a considerable draft upon 
fancy to recall the scene, and the visionist 
takes precedence in appreciation. 

The Burns cottage is in Alloway, about 
two miles from the town of Ayr, and is 
situated in a section of the rarest beauty. 
Proceeding from Ayr, the road is delightfully 
picturesque, and abounds with graces that 
one sees in every line of the exquisite word- 
painting of the poet, from the grand to the 
minute—the hill and the brook, the heather 


and the wayside flowers, the tree singing in 
the breeze and the bird carejling upon the 
thorn—and recalling the varied melodies of 
his which te-day the world loves to read, he 
comes en rapport with the sojourner, and 
pours into theirs the riches of his spirit. 

Near the cottage is the school where Burns 
learned his letters of the ‘jolly old peda- 
gogue long ago,” William Murdock, and 
near at hand is ‘* Alloway’s auld haunted 
kirk,” where Tam O’Shanter witnessed the 
dance of the “‘ warlocks and witches,” with 
“auld Nick ” in the east enacting the part 
of fiddler. The ruin is as interesting as the 
cottage. It is wild an picturesque, and 
seems invested with the witchy peculiarity 
ascribed to it by Burns. It is a romantic 
and delightful spot, and those who seek its 
quiet draw from it sermons such as never 
were heard from its puipit. 

The Ayr, near Alloway, is a pleasant 
stream, but all the attractiveness that ren- 
ders it superior to a thousand other streams, 
is the charm that the genius of Burns has 
thrown around it. The sun shines sweeter 
upon it, the grass is greener, the water, as 
it gurgling kisses the pebbled shore, is more 
melodious, the birds that sing above it are 
more beautiful in plumage and song because 
he wrote of them—because through the trans- 
mutation of his muse their spiritual beauty 
has been eliminated and are conscious to such 
as are in unison with him. The ‘‘ Twa 
Brigs”’ span the Ayer, whose quaint dialogue, 
to-day, the world listens to in rapt admiration. 
The auld ‘‘ Brig,’’ with its single arch, is the 
one ‘‘ Tam O’Shanter,”’ in his flight from the 
“hellish legion,” sought, beyond the key- 
stone of which they could not pass, and just 
passing which, the “ gray mare Meg” lost 
her tail in the clutch of ‘‘ Cutty Sark.” 

We need not advise any one visiting Eng- 
land to run down and see the Burns cabin, 
for his genius is to-day as universally admit- 
ted in our own land as in Scotland, and the 
centennary anniversary of his birth, a few 
years since, called from our people a tribute 
of affectionate memory that fully carmen 
the popular admiration. 

In Burns’s case is proved how true nate 
grows by time, while that which is merely 
factitious dies out under the test of years. 
Many pronounced grander poets than “ the 
ploughman ’’—cotemporaneous with him, or 
since existing—have died with the memory of 
their songs confined simply to the generation 
in which they lived, while his memory lives 
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with renewing freshness, and will continue 
to live, while love and song hold sway over 
the human heart. His harp sounded the 
whole gamut of human emotion—its tender- 
ness, its passion, its hope, its triumph—and 
every note is treasured with living fidelity. 
Time vindicates character. Reputation may 
cloud it, and the repute of a man’s faults 
may tarnish the gold of life; but character is 
godlike and indestructible. Whe remembers 
Burns’s faults? They shrouded his life. 
The “‘ ower gude,’’ whose determined exco- 
riator he was, assailed him and vilified him. 
His licentiousness shocked the moral sense 
of the time; but it is hard to-day to find a 
man willing to risk his own fame by decry- 
ing that of Burns. As one of his biogra- 
phers once said, in substance, whatever his 
faults, and they doubtless were many, the 
** Cotter’s Saturday Night’ atones for them 
all. Who can read that poem, so full of love, 
trust and peace, inspired by the holiest, 
purest and best feelings of the manly heart, 
without assenting to it? It is one of the 
grandest and most effective poems in the 
language, and he must be harsh and un- 
worthy who can look up from its lines, that 
are so full of the divine spirit, to carp at the 
ills which here and there peep out among 
the flowers! 

His ‘‘ Address to a Young Friend” has 
the merit of a thousand sermons in it. It 
comprehends the whole philosophy of life, 
and points the young to paths that lead to 
henor and position, avoiding the meretricious 
and false, and showing the good through a 
wise discrimination. ‘John Anderson my 
jo,” is a song which has its key-note in. the 
deepest feelings of the heart, everywhere. 
Some years ago, Mr. Kennedy, the Scotch 
balladist, gave several concerts in Boston, 
singing for the greater part, Burns’s songs; 
among the rest this. Alluding to the word 
‘* jo,” he said that to get an idea of its full 
significance to a Scotchman, his auditors 
might take all the terms of endearment 
known to the language, compress them to an 
essence, then distil the whole to a single 
drop, and the concentration will represent 
the deep meaning of the word “jo.” With 
what an unction Burns gives it in this song! 
It stands there as the culmination of the 
tender and the true. ‘‘ A man’sa man fora’ 
that ’’ is another song, that embodies a noble, 
manly sentiment that the world responds to, 
and “ Highland Mary” and “To Mary in 
Heaven” banish, by their sweetness, all re- 
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membrance of the venom of ‘“‘ Holy Willie’s 
Prayer” and The Holy Fair.”” The wit of 
the bard, and the sharpness of his satire yet 
are subjects of amusement. They gleam 
out as exemplifications of his detestation of 
hypocrisy, or as expressions of the honest 
spirit that filled him. His friendship was 
warm and tenacious, and his gratitude sin- 
cere and deep. Who can read his tribute to 
Glencairn without feeling this ?— 
The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the babe 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I’ll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me.” 
His friendship finds expression in a thou- 
sand ways. His heart is full of his friends, 


and his lines are replete with graceful trib- 
utes to their worthor memory. His “‘ Prayer 
in Prospect of Death ” is a solemn retrocast 
of vision that sums up defects against future 
possibilities. The poet discriminates betwixt 
willful sin and where ‘“‘ human reason ”’ has 
stepped aside; and, trusting in the goodness 
of God, lies down to die, calmly and confi- 
dingly. 

These constitute the character that renders 
Burns an object of such universal love. 
Without the grace or polish of culture, he 
stands before the world as the representative 
of a common humanity, with a common 
sympathy, that speaks by gift of nature, as 
the eolian harp pleads, with tenderest tones, 
unwrit, but finding form in the receptive 
soul. Were he less natural he would be less 
welcome. 


SWEET MAYFLOWERS. 
BY LINNET. 


ONG years ago, beside the wide, deep sea, ’ 
LL The budding spring had brought its gifts to me 
Of early flowers by softly whispering rains, 

And silent sunlight scattered o’er the plains. 


But April days were sweet to me no more, 
For now, alone, I walked beside the shore; 
The smile, the hand in mo) age denied, 


Of her I hoped one day would 


A careless word, by me too 
By her too gravely, and the 


my bride. 


lightly weighed, 


ion fled ; 


e happy past was buried, and it lay 
Without a hope to crown it ‘for the May. 


I yet retained 


more precious far than gold, 


A treasure left me in the days of old; 
The was dead, if I but dared to send, 
Could this remembrance of the past offend? 


Arranged within most fresh and f t were 
The rare, sweet flowers, to which I likened her; 
And this I sent without a word, the day 


Whose silent dawning brought 


the month of May. 


a all were emblems of her perfect life, ~ 
With deeds of gentleness and goodness rife; 
And for the rest what need of words to tell 
What one red rose could say to her as well. 


I longed at last some token to receive; 

And oh, my heart! it came to me at eve, 
When to the sounds we all had turned away, 
To watch the boats come floating o’er the bay. 


Her eyes went forth like doves across the sea, 


But soon returning 


, brought a sign to me 


Of peace and trust—she neither spoke nor smiled, 
But so I read it—we were reconciled. 


Wasuineton, D. C., 1888. 
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RALPH SINGLETON’S PROTEGE. 


BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


E left Mr. Singleton conversifg upon 
the street with a friend, to follow the 
fortunes of Jig and her cruel captor. Full 
twenty minutes elapsed, so absorbed was he 
with the topic which he was earnestly dis- 
cussing—before he noticed that the child was 
not standing by his side. Giving a quick 
glance about, he excused himself to his 
friend, and hurried forward, hardly knowing 
whither. Toattempt to describe his feelings 
at that moment, as he went this way and 
that, trying to quiet the terrible fear at his 
heart, would be useless. Had he, indeed, by 
his reckless carelessness, sent the poor little 
wanderer back to cruelty and degradation ? 
Where could she be? Where might she be 
hidden? At this moment where should he 
look for her? He rushed down the dark 
street, but everything was quiet there. He 
went into the crowd, but the little figure, so 
trim and proud in its new adornments, was 
nowhere to be seen! He thought of Mr. and 
Mrs. Preston, and of Westerly—what could 
he say tothem? And worst of all, the poor, 
poor child! Wiping the perspiration from 
his face, he jumped into a carriage, near by, 
and gave orders to be driven with all possible 
speed to Mr. Preston’s office. But the car- 
riage dragged along slowly, he thought, and 
the horses meved like snails; and, worst of 
all, when he gained the office itself, there 
was no one to be found but the errand boy. 
Mr. Preston went out somewhere, he did not 
know when he would return. Where was 
Mr. Westerly? At Mr. Preston’s residence, 
without doubt. Hespranginto the carriage, 
again, thrusting, as he did so, money into the 
hand of the driver, and saying, “‘ For the 
love of Heaven drive fast!” 

He found Mr. Westerly as he had prayed 
that he might. He met Mr. Singleton at 
the door, alarmed beyond measure, by his 
appearance. 

‘“What is he asked, breathlessly, 
grasping his hand, while his own heart assur- 
ed him what the real trouble was. 

‘“* Forgive me, James, it was my fault—but 
the poor child cannot be found.” 

By this time, Mrs. Preston was in the hall. 


She grew very white as Mr. Singleton’s words 
fell upon her ear. For a moment she stood 
silent, holding her hands fast together, then 
she cried out:— 

**Go to the police—don’t lose a moment, 
James! It is the only way to find her. Do 
not spare time, pains, labor or money, go!” 

Mr. Singleton drew out his well-filled pock- 
et-book at the last word, and placed it in her 
hand. She took it, mechanically, adding, ' 
while her face brightened, “‘ Perhaps she 
isn’t stolen, after all; go to the city crier’s 
office, she may have strayed away from you. 
Den’t wait! When Charles comes home he 
shall join you. Go—hurry!” 

She closed the street door after them, and 
went back to her little sitting-room. The 
tears rushed to her eyes at what she saw 
there. Upon her work-table a half-finished 
white frock, with which she was intending 
to surprise Jig, was lying. She had been 
working busily upon it all the afternoon. She 
took it up again, slipping her thimble upon 
her finger, but she could not take the first 
stitch. Dear, tender-hearted Mary Preston, 
the tears would not be put back; they fell 
from her blue eyes in showers; upen her 
cheeks, over her fair hands, and like rain up- 
on the white frock before her. 

** Poor little Jig! poor, motherless, abused 
child! dear, dear!” she sobbed. ‘It is too 
wretched, too bad!” 

Everything sad and pitiful rushed into her 
heart, now; she blamed herself for allowing 
Jig to go out; she had not been a true mother 
to her as she should have been. A mother! - 
and then, as if she had not enough upon her 
heart already, a sad memory came sweeping 
down like an ill-omened bird—and she saw, 
again, as she had seen four years before, a 
dead babe in its shreud, with its bits of dim- 
pled hands crossed over its still heart! A 
mother! if the dear one had been spared her, 
would she not have guarded it more closely 
than she had Jig? Heaven help her for be- 
ing so thoughtless. She would be truer in 
the future. 

By and by, as she sat by the open win- 
dow, she heard the gloomy ring of the crier’s 
bell, accompanied by the loud, evenly mod- 
ulated voice of the crier himself, crying the 
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lost child. Again and again the dismal cry 
echoed through the street, dying away, at 
last, in the distance. 

“Oh, if she should be found, after all!” 
said Mrs. Preston to herself. ‘If they 
should bring her home with them!” 

But the street grew still, and time 
dragged slowly by. A clock from the stee- 
ple of a neighboring church marked the 
hours as they died away. Twelve o’clock, 
and no Jig! Still Mary sat and watched 
alone by the window. Another hour and 
Mr. Preston returned with Mr. Singleton 
and Mr. Westerly, bearing the sad intelli- 
gence that the child could not be found in 
the city; everything had been done that 
could be done, and the matter must rest in 
the hands of the police detectives. 

“But if she is not in the city, what 
then? ’’ inquired Mrs. Preston, eagerly. 

‘¢ We will find her in some other,’’ replied 
Mr. Singleton. ‘‘ James and I have resolved 
to take the first train to-morrow merning for 
Boston.”’ 

‘¢ Yet she may be hidden between the two 
cities,” continued Mary, her face darkening 
and brightening alternately. 

‘¢ We’ll find her, even in that case,’’ said 
Mr. Westerly, smiling. 

Mary shook her head. ‘Do you think, 
yourself, that you will?” she inquired. 

“ Certainly—if she is living.” 

But Mary for some reason was not over 
and above hopeful. She was inclined te 
look upon the dark side of the picture. 
“The child was in bad hands,’’ she re- 
marked, shuddering. ‘‘ Heaven only knew 
what her fate would be; but she would try 
and hope for the best.” 

The next day, at an early hour, Messrs. 


Singleton and Westerly set out for Boston, 


as they had proposed to do the night before. 
At first they thought to search out Old 
Israel, and negotiate with him for Jig. But 
they held no clue to his whereabouts; 
whether he was in the city or not, they had 
no means of telling. All attempts, both 
with and without the aid of the pelice, 
proved ineffectual. Still they did not de- 
spair, but determined to spare neither time 
nor money in prosecuting the search. 

A few nights after their arrival in the city, 
the gentlemen drove out several miles into 
the country, in a light covered carriage. 
Charmed with the beauty of the scenery 
they forgot everything beside it, as they 
drove silently and leisurely along. The air 


was rich and fragrant with the smell of 
flowers. Upon either side of the road the 
trees, dark, heavy and shadowy, rose up in 
long lines. The sky had the touch of June 
upon it, and the stars, as if in remembrance 
of the time, seemed more golden and lus- 
trous than ever. By and by they came into 
the open country, where the fields stretched 
smoothly away upon either side of the wood. 

‘“‘ Tam afraid itis late,” said Mr. Westerly, 
checking his horse. ‘ Indeed! I had almost 
forgotten myself.” 

Just as Mr. Singleton opened his lips to 
reply, a cry from an adjoining field silenced 
him 


“What is that?” exclaimed Mr. Wes- 
terly, drawing up his horse. ‘‘ It was like a 
child’s voice.” 

He had not time to say more, for at that 
moment a little dusky figure leaped through 
the fence into the road, and directly in front 
of the horse’s feet. 

“Take me, oh, take me!’’ was the cry, in 
a terrified voice. ‘‘He’s after me—right 
here. Oh, take me!” 

“*Good God! Mr. Singleton, it is Jig, her- 
self! ’’ cried out Mr. Westerly, leaping from 
the carriage and catching the child in his 
arms. ‘ Here, take her quick—some one is 
coming across the field.’ 

“Oh, good Mr. Westerly,” whispered 
Jig. ‘‘I didn’t know it was you. I’m so 
glad! He’s afterme. Don’t let him have 
me.” 

‘*That I won’t, child!” was the fervent 
response, as he turned his horse’s head 
towards the city, and gave her a sharp cut 
with the whip. ‘‘ We’ll see if we can make 
faster time than we have for the next half- 
hour.” 

‘I’ve lost all my pretty clothes,” said 
Jig, nestling her head down upon Mr. Sin- 
gleton’s shoulder. ‘I’m ’fraid you won’t 
want me. I sha’n’t be a lady.” 

you shall, poor child!’’ said the 
kind gentleman, drawing his arm closely 
about her. ‘ It was my fault that you lost 
your fine clothes. You shall have some just 
as good again.” 

‘But won’t he catch me?” asked Jig, 
starting up. ‘‘ Can’t. we go the other way? 
I’m ’fraid he’s coming as fast as we be.” 

‘‘'No, that is impossible,” said Mr. Wes- 
terly, soothingly, turning, as he spoke, into 
another road. 

Afraid to trust any one’s senses but her 
own, the child leaned forward and looked 
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from the carriage. Her quick eye caught at 
a stately mansion near by. She shrank back, 
crying out as she did so:— 

‘‘He lives there! Oh, dear! poor little 
Elsa lives there, too! ”’ 

He?” repeated Mr. Singleton. 

‘¢ Yes, the one that said it! Hurry. They 
was going to take me there to-night, when 
Jack helped me run away; but daddy come 
and I cut acress the field. I’m so glad.” 

“Tt is Mr. Jennings’s place,” exclaimed 
Mr. Singleton, in an incredulous voice. 
‘“‘ The child is mistaken.” 

But Jig answered, ‘“‘ Yes, her name is 
Jennings; Elsa said so. She is Elsa’s Aunt 
Lucy; and she’s a sister to Elsa’s Aunt 
Jane. Ain’t he coming, Mr. Westerly?” 

‘“No, dear, no. We've left him a long 
way behind us. Don’t be afraid.” 

“Such a strange story as she tells!” 
mused Mr. Singleton. ‘* You know the Jen- 
nings people, I believe, James ?”’ 

‘Yes, slightly. The youth, Frank, I take 

‘Oh, that is the one!” interrupted Jig, 
eagerly. ‘* And little Elsa likes him, and 
thinks he’s handsome. J don’t.” 

‘* Yes, child, we know the people,” replied 
Mr. Singleton, thoughtfully. 

‘‘ Don’t tell them that I was the little Jig 
that cut away 

‘* What is the rest ?”’ urged Mr. Westerly, 
seeing that she had cut her communication 
short. 

But the child was too crafty to finish the 
sentence. She laid her head upon Mr. Sin- 
gleton’s shoulder again, and during the 
remainder of the drive was silent. The 
gentlemen discussed the propriety of leaving 
the city in the early morning, and talked of 
precuring her a proper suit of clothes, but 
she did not ask a question, or show by any 
sign that she heard what they were saying. 

The following afternoon while Mrs. Pres- 
ton was mourning over her heedlessness, as 
she had done for the last few days—mourn- 
ing one moment, and daring to hope that 
Jig would be found the nexi—her husband 
came home and threw a telegraphic despatch 
into her lap. It contained these words: 
‘“We shall return at 3 o’clock Pp. M.—Wes- 
terly.” 

‘““The last hope is gone!’’ cried Mary, 
falling upon her husband’s shoulder and 
sobbing outright. ‘‘ They can’t find her. 
O Charlie—Charlie! what a life I may have 
doomed that child to by my thoughtlessness.”’ 


Mr. Preston tried to quiet her. ‘“ But, 
Mary,” he said, “‘you were not at fault. 
You did all that you could do fer the child. 
You should not blame yourself for what you 
could’not help.” 

But Mary Preston, like a willful child, her- 
self, persisted in heaping a multitude of sins 
upon her own innocent head; and when the 
load was well-nigh as heavy as it could be, 
she amused herself in the very gloomy way 
of glancing it all over. 

‘“‘I’m so wretched, Charles!” she said, 
sobbing harder than ever. 

Just at that moment the bell rang. ‘“ Itis 
time for Mr. Singleton and James to be here. 
Brighten up,’ said Mr. Preston. 

But she sat like a very rock until Bridget 
opened the hall door with—‘“ An’ it is yees, 
Misther Westerly. Och, Lord!” fetching 
up the sentence with a shrill cry. 

‘*Mary, Mary—look here!” called Mr. 
Preston, as he stepped into the hall. 

She arose and went forward, seftly, as if 
she were afraid of breaking some enchant- 
ment or spell. At sight of her face Jig 
sprang forward, crying out, wildly, “‘ Oh, I’m 
so glad Mrs. Preston! I’m so glad. They 
beat me and banged me, and took all my 
clothes, everything that you giv’ me, but 
I’ve come back, and I am so glad!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HE day following, dressed again neatly 
and becomingly, Jig started with Mr. 
Singleton for her new home. She was so 
overjoyed upon regaining her freedom, and 
finding her friend, that weariness and hard- 
ships were forgotten. She’d be a lady, some 
time, she said, as Mrs. Preston tied her hat. 
She’d never be banged again. 

Mrs. Preston sighed. It was strange, she 
was thinking of Jig’s future. To her it did 
not look altogether bright. Tender-hearted 
woman that she was, she saw before the 
child many hardships and trials to overcome; 
much to bear that would be more trying than 
any physical suffering she had ever known. 
She would have a splendid home; everything 
that wealth could provide; she would be 
nicely clothed, well educated—but, after all, 
there would be something more needed. 
Mr. Singleton would be true and tender to 
her, she felt that—but Mrs. Singleton! She 
sighed again, and Jig looked up wonderingly 
into her face. 
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‘* Does your head ache ?” she asked. 
Mrs. Preston shook her head; then she 
bent down and kisssd her. ‘‘ You must 
come and see me, every year, Jig,” she said. 
‘*Mr. Westerly has promised to bring you. 
You must not allow him to forget it.” 

She would not forget it, she said, her eyes 
brightening. When she got a little big- 
ger she could walk there, herself. 

“There will be no necessity for that,” 
Mr. Westerly answered, laughing, ‘‘ even if 
she has a disposition for such an undertak- 
” 


“Isn't it pretty for ladies to go-foot?”’ 
inquired Jig. 

‘* Not when there are people about who 
want io catch them,’’ was the grave an- 
swer. 

Mr. Preston smiled roguishly. 

** No double meanings, if you please,”’ con- 
tinued Mr. Westerly. 

And so Jig went to her new home, rejoic- 
ing that she was freed from daddy and mam- 
my, and that, now, in spite of everything, 
she could be a lady. For the future she did 
not or could not have any particular thought; 
it lay before her an enchanted realm of 
brightness. The world that she had found 
outside of the filthy alley was full of kindness. 
She had warmed herself at the truest and 
sunniest ef hearts; that there were any other 
she did not dream. She expected to find 
Mrs. Singleton like bright-faced Mary Pres- 
ten. 

*¢ Will she be glad?” inquired Jig of Mr. 
Singleton, when he told her that they were 
near the end of their journey. 

‘¢ Whom do you mean, child?” 

‘¢ T mean will she be glad—Mrs. Singleten.”’ 

Mr. Singleton smiled. Jig could not inter- 
pret the expression of his face. She remem- 
bered it, and saw its meaning years after. 

‘<T do not know whether she will or not,’’ 
he said, quietly. ‘‘ What will you do, if she 
is not?” 

Jig’s countenance fell. ‘I don’t know; 
pr’a’ps I’ll have to go again.” ’ 

‘¢ What, and leave me ?”’ he asked. 

She looked up into his face, and meeting 
the earnest glance of his eyes, said, emphat- 
ically, ‘‘ No, I won’t leave you—not if she 
bangs me!” 

‘¢ But she will never do that, so rest easily, 
my child. I shall be able to take care of 
you.” 

So saying, he leaned his head upon his 
hand and gazed abstractedly from the car- 


window. What was he thinking of, that his 
face should change its expression so sudden- 
ly? Was it of the stately woman he was so 
soon to meet—the proud lady whe presided 
over his home and bore his name? Or wag 
it of the slender mound in the family bury- 
ing-ground, beneath which, fourteen years 
befere, his young wife had been laid to rest ? 
Was he thinking of the red mouth that once 
waited for him with kisses, when he was 
absent, the white arms that twined abeut his 
neck, the tender words that were breathed 
into his heart? Or, was it of the stately step, 
the polite words of welcome, the formal 
grasp of the white hand, that now awaited 
him? Did he think how his great heart was 
pining for something to love—just as it had 
years before—and that his wife and step- 
daughter (for his wife was a widow when he 
married her) were now, and always would be, 
strangers to his better and truer nature? 
Did he think that his home was cold and 
shadowy in the face of its luxury; and did he 
dare hope that the little homeless stranger 
would be to him like a vein of sunshine in it ? 
And did he think, then, of a darker cloud 
than death, that had once lowered upon him, 
trailing even now its heavy shadows over his 
life? It must have been so, for he shut his 
teeth hard upon his lip to step its quivering; 
held his gloved hands tightly together, and 
bent his head lower upon his breast. 

* Are you going to cry?” asked Jig, put- 
ting her hand upon his arm, and trying to 
look inte his face. 

‘**No, dear; he answered, arousing him- 
self. ‘““Do net mind me; we are almost 
home, see! ”’ 

But she would not look in the direction 
which Mr. Singleton indicated—but straight 
into his face. 

‘*¢ You are a strange little thing,’’ he said. 

“‘That’s what Mr. Westerly said!” she 
exclaimed, joyfully. ‘‘ And when he said it 
he laughed. Oh, how I like him—almost as 
well as I do Jack!” 

‘¢ Almost as well as you do me ?”’ suggested 
Mr. Singleton, smiling. 

Jig looked puzzled. She thought she liked 
Mr. Singleton the best of any one in the 
world. What could she say now? She 
scowled up her dark brows and pursed up her 
mouth, attempting to find a reply that suited 
her. ‘‘I can’t tell how ’tis!’’ she exclaimed, 
half-spitefully, at last. 

‘* By and by you may be better able to,” 
was the significant anawer. ‘But listen to 
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me amoment. I have a new name to give 
you. I do not care to have you called Jig 
any more’”’—— 

‘But 1 am Jig!” was the quick answer. 
‘“‘ T ain’t nobedy else!”’ 

‘¢ No, but if 1 should call you Julia, would 
not you be Jig just the same ?” 

‘* How can I be Juliaand Jigtoo? And if 
I should ever see Elsa and was Julia, how 
would she know I was Jig ?” was the eager 
inquiry. 

‘* Tt is not you that will be changed, child,”’ 
said Mr. Singleton, “‘ but your name. In- 
stead of calling you Jig Potter, 1 am going to 


call you Julia Singleton. You will be the . 


same, don’t you understand it? When any 
one asks your name, you must tell them it is 
Julia!” 

“‘Julia—Julia?” repeated the child. ‘‘Does 
Mrs. Preston know it—and does Mr. Wester- 
ly?” she asked, sorowfully; and then, before 
he could answer, she inquired, ‘Shall I be 
Jig, swre—just the same ?”’ 

“Jig, sure,” reiterated Mr. Singleton. “But 
the cars will stop ia a moment; we are very 
nearhome. The carriage will be at the depot 
waiting for us.” 

“Ts this the place?” asked Jig, twenty 
minutes later, as the carriage turned into the 
broad smooth road that led to Mr. Singleton’s 
house. ‘* How dark it is!’’ she said, as they 
drove through the dense shade. ‘“ And how 
funny!” she added, nestling down upon the 
cushions. 

‘* Do you like it ?’’ inquired the gentleman. 

‘Yes, but I’m afraid. What is it that 
shines so there? it shines like new silver 
pieces!’ 

“Tt is a pond of water,” answered Mr. 
Singleton, smiling. 

‘“*Pond—pond!”’ repeated Jig. ‘“‘ Old Suke, 
dear me! I can’t think, and it’s right here.” 

She held her hand to her forehead. Mr. 
Singleton watched her curiously. ‘ Some 
time you shall tell me all about it,’ he said, 
soothingly. ‘‘ We are at the door, now.” 

He sprang from the carriage, and then as- 
sisted Jig to alight. Upon the broad veran- 
da Mrs. Singleton, with her daughter, was 
waiting to receive them. ‘This is the child 
of whom I wrote,” said Mr. Singleton, taking 
Jig by the hand. 

The lady bowed. Jig leoked her over from 
head to foot; at her blue eyes fixed so coldly 


upon her; at her pale brown hair parted” 


smoothly away from her forehead; her hand- 
some, firm mouth, through which her white 


teeth shone, and then at her costly robe which 
trailed over the veranda floor; and last, at 
the white hand held out to her; in which 
(after glancing at Mr. Singleton) she placed 
hers without a word. 

** What is your name, please ?” inquired 
the lady. 

“ Julia.”’ 

“ Julia ?”’ she repeated, inquiringly. 

Julia Singleton,” replied her husband, 
quietly. 

*“* And this is my daughter, Miss Lucia 
Dempster, Miss Julia,” said Mrs. Singleton, 
by way of introduction. 

Jig turned her eyes to the pretty pink and 
white face of Miss Lucia, about whose mouth 
an expression betwixt a smile and a smirk 
was lingering. ‘‘I am happy to meet you, 
Miss Julia,” lisped Lucia, extending her 
hand. 

Jig went forward unhesitatingly, without 
once moving her eyes from the girl’s face. 
But a crimson tinge broke through the swar- 
thiness of her cheek, as she gave Lucia her 
hand. Something plainer than words was 
readable in her manner; unsophisticated 
and unlearned as Jig was, she did not fail to 
know and comprehend it. In her heart, she 
felt that there were no Mrs. Prestons in her 
new home. 

‘*Tt will be so nice to have a companion, 
papa,”’ said Lucia. 

‘** She will not be much of a companion for 
you at present; by and by we may hope a 
great deal from her,” replied Mr. Singleton. 

Then Lucia, smiling and smirking, turned 
to Jig again. ‘Would she tell her how old 
she was?” 

‘¢ Jig did not know, she had never known,” 
she answered, bravely. 

‘¢ What achild! She was fourteen in Jan- 
uary last.” 

Jig did not answer. ‘She did not care 
how old she was,” she theught. 

The party moved to the parlors. Here was 
another trial for poor Jig. She was introduc- 
ed there to a slender, sharp-faced woman in 
black silk, who, when she arose to speak to 
her, rustled like a forest of trees in June. 
“This is Aunt Harriet—my own papa’s 
sister, Miss Julia,’ ventured Lucia; gliding 
to her aunt’s side a second after, and whisper- 
ing in her ear—‘‘ It’s Papa Singleton’s last 
speculation. I expect he will make her his 
heiress!” 

Miss Harriet Dempster made a very gra- 
ceous bow, and said a few words in a low, 
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and peculiarly soft voice, and then re-seated 
herself. But from Jig she did not take her 
eyes for the next five minutes. She watched 
every movement, every turn of her head, 
every motion of her restless hands; listened 
to the slightest word that came from her 
lips, as though she anticipated catching some 
rare pearl of wisdom, a gem of learning. 
Then she turned to Mr. Singleton who sat 
gazing from the windew. Her piercing eyes 
scanned his face, as they had done Jig’s, 
darting quick glances out at this feature and 
that, as though they found food for spite and 
malice. 

‘¢ Where did you find her, Mr. Singleton ?”’ 
she asked. 

‘** At Mr. Preston’s;’’ was the brief answer, 
given in a manner which forbade further 
questioning. 

Miss Dempster arose and rustled herself 
out of the parlor, without another word. 
Half an hour later, Mrs. Singleton found her 
in the library, reading. 

‘*What do you think of the child, Harriet ?” 
she asked, looking very much annoyed. 

* Shall I tell you ?” was the query. 

Mrs. Singleton bowed. ‘I am anxious to 
have your opinion,” she said. 

“ Well, that is what I think!’ said Miss 
Dempster, rising and pointing to a pictured 
face upon the wall, while her eyes for the 
moment seemed to emit sparks of light. 

What! you don’t mean’’>—— 

“T mean what I say,’? answered Miss 
Dempster. ‘‘Look at that face, the large 
eyes, the red mouth, heavy hair, and straight 
nose; look sharply.” 

“T am looking,’ said Mrs. Singleton, 
grewing slightly pale. 

‘* Well, now go to the parlor and look at 
your husband’s protege; she is pale and thin, 
now. In three months’ time she will look 
like—that!”? 

** You do not think—you do not mean to 
insinuate, Harriet,’ she gasped, that this 
child, this little rough creature, is *’—— 

“*T mean just what I say,’’ retorted Miss 
Dempster, in alow voice. ‘‘ Time will tell 
whether I am right or not.”’ 

“But, Harriet,’ urged the lady, “ this 
child cannot be more than ten years old”? —— 

“Ten years! ’’ interrupted Miss Dempster. 
**She is thirteen this moment. There is 
an old look in her eyes and mouth, and an 
eld soul in her body, if I am a correct 
judge.”’ 

“De you think that such a thought has oc- 
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curred to him—to Mr. Singleton?” was the 
eager inquiry. 

‘No, I do not; but it will come to him if 
she remains here; and to her, too, if I am 
not very much mistaken.”’ 

Mrs. Singleton. walked slowly up and down 
the library. Miss Dempster watched her, 
and read every one of her thoughts in her 
face. She did not disturb her for several 
moments. She knew too well how to man- 
age her to make a wrong move. 

“This is Mr. Westerly’s plan, I believe?” 
she remarked, at last. 

** Mr. Singleton wrote me that he was in- 
terested in the child, and in favor of his 
bringing her home,” replied Mrs. Singleton. 

*¢ Quite romantic! ’’ said Miss Dempster, 
in her quiet way. 

Mrs. Singleton reddened. “That was a 
reckless hit, Harriet,’’ she remarked, show- 
ing, in spite of herself, how much she was 
disturbed by it. 

‘¢Tt may be,” she answered, ‘but I am 
not inclined to think so.” 

‘¢ But the child is very young, besides be- 
ing ignorant and rough.” 

‘¢ Young as she is, Lucia is not two years 
older,” replied Miss Dempster. ‘‘ And as 
for her ignorance, she has the right blood in 
her veins to overcome anything which she 
undertakes. If Mr. Singleton gives her his 
name, rest assured he is satisfied that in the 
end she will not dishonor it.” 

Mrs. Singleton bit her lip nervously. She 
turned to the portrait upon the wall and 
gazed at it long and steadily. ‘‘ There is 
another picture that I would like to see,” 
she said, half to herself, and then, as if pro- 
voked at her own credulity, she added, ‘ but 
I am convinced your suspicions are ground- 
less.” 

‘“‘ If they are, you can afford to pass them 
by,”’ was the unmoved answer. 

‘* But what weuld you have me do?” was 
the impatient inquiry. 

Look out for Lucia’s rights,’ she an- 
swered, in a steady voice. 

‘« When they are threatened it will be time 
enough to act,” replied Mrs. Singleton, curt- 
ly 


Perhaps so,”’ responded Miss Dempster, 


her eyes brightening. ‘ But an ‘ ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,’ the old 
adage says. It is as true in this case as in 
any other.” 

“Yes, but what would yeur prevention 
be ? ” 
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This was just the question that Miss 
Dempster had been waiting to hear. But 
she did not answer it very hastily, or as 
though she considered it of much importance. 

What would you urged Mrs. Sin- 
gleton. 

‘*T would not be troubled myself, or allow 
my child to be annoyed,” was the straight- 
forward answer. 

‘“‘ Harriet,” she exclaimed, “I do not— 
what do you mean ?”’ 

‘* What I say; as I always do.” 

But what would you have me do? What 
could I do, if there were need of my doing 
anything ?” 

‘* But very little,’ answered Miss Demp- 
ster. “But J could. Lucia is my own 
brother’s child.” 

‘“You do not mean’’—gasped Mrs. Sin- 
gleton. 

‘*You are cowardly, and I am not a crimi- 
nal or a simpleton,’’ said Miss Dempster. 
‘* But pass it by, for the present. Look out 
into the walk yonder. ‘ Dost like the pic- 
ture ?’”? 

Mrs. Singleten looked out of the window. 
“Mr. Singleton and—the child,” she said, 
turning away. 


‘* Yes,” laughed Miss Dempster, in a way 
that sent Mrs. Singleton shivering from the 
room. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A NUMBER of days elapsed before Jig 

was at ease in her new surroundings, 
and a number of weeks before she learned 
how to conduct herself towards those about 
her. Not that she did not try to improve 
her rough ways; she could not have tried 
harder, but she was continually forgetting 
herself. At first she called Miss Dempster 
‘‘ Hopping Suke,”’ and when asked by Miss 
Lucia what she meant by it, answered in her 
own odd way that, ‘‘ she looked just like her, 
and that hopping Suke was the ugliest woman 
that ever looked out of two eyes—Jack said 
80, too!” 

This pretty compliment was duly commu- 
nicated to the lady, and, in turn, reached the 
ears of Mr Singleton. Jig was reprimanded, 
and told that she must never again make 
such distasteful remarks about people. 

‘“* But isn’t she ugly, like Suke?” asked 
Jig, determinedly. ‘‘Did I tell a lie? I 
thought I was telling the truth.” 
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Mr. Singleton smiled. ‘If you thought 
so you should not have spoken it,’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘ People must not always tell what 
they think.” 

‘*Then what is the use of a thinker at all!” 
flouted out Jig. 

‘* A great deal of use, when people use it 
before speaking,” was the laughing answer. 

And so poor Jig went on, whistling in her . 
chamber, Sabbath mornings, when she was 
alone; dancing queer dances on the veranda, 
and tuning up in her loud, clear voice, songs 
that she had been accustomed to sing te the 
accompaniment of the hand-organ; saying 
yes sir”? instead of ‘‘no ma’am,” and “no 
ma’am’”’ instead of “yes sir;’’? running 
when she should walk; remaining quiet when 
she should speak; and talking when she 
should have kept still. How long she would 
have kept on in this odd, ill-bred manner, it 
is impossible to say, had not a remark which 
she overheard ef Miss Lucia’s angered and 
aroused her. Miss Lucia called her a ‘‘ beg- 
gar ’’ one day, just as she was entering the 
parlor. Now, if there were one creature above 
another that Jig had a contempt for, it was 
that one denominated beggar. Her scorn 
was innate. It had never been cultivated 
by her miserable surroundings. Something 
in her free, independant nature rebelled 
against what to her seemed cringing servil- 
ity. So, when she heard the epithet applied 
to herself, by the haughty girl, her rage knew 
no bounds. She stoed for a moment irreso- 
lute, her face crimson, her eyes flashing, and 
her hands clenched; but when the remark 
was repeated, she sprang into the room like 
an enraged tigress. 

Miss Dempster looked up from her sewing 
in surprise, and Mrs. Singleton arose from 
her seat, as though she were afraid of being 
harmed in some way, while Miss Lucia, 
stolid as need be, looked into Jig’s face with 
an unwavering eye. 

‘* T ain’t a beggar! ” cried the child, stamp- 
ing her foot upon the velvet carpet. ‘‘If 
you ever say I am a beggar again, I’ll tear 
your eyes right out of your head. I don’t 
care for anybody; I’ll do it, if you lie abeut 
me!” 

Her anger exhausted, through her speech, 
she turned and left the room; Miss Demp- 
ster remarking in her easy, cool way, as she 
did so, that Miss Julia showed every indica- 
tien of possessing a mild and an agreeable 
disposition; while Lucia, giving her Organ- 
die robe a spiteful shake, added, “ If Mr. 
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Westerly had any particular admiration for 
the young actress of Papa Singleton, he 
should have witnessed that scene!”? But 
Mrs. Singleton seated herself again, without 
speaking. Possibly she was revolving in 
her mind how she could best relate the inci- 
dent to her husband; best for Lucia—fer 
Jig she had little mercy. 

In one corner of her chamber Jig curled 
down, pale and trembling. How from her 
heart she hated Lucia! For a single mo- 
ment she wished that she were back in the 
old place again with Jack and Elsa; they 
never said such things to her, never! It 
was worse than being beaten. After a 
while, when the heat of her passion was 
cooled, she dropped her head upon her 
hands and thought, what in her whole life 
she had never done, unaided, before—long 
and steadily of her future; of what she 
must and would do; of what she must and 
would become. Miss Lucia played upon the 
piano, and sung, too; she would learn to 
play; she could sing, she knew, a thousand 
times better. She would learn new songs— 
and her hands should fly over the white 
keys as nimbly as did ever the proud Lucia’s. 
She would grow orderly and quiet, as she 
had been told she must be; she would study 
her lessons, oh, very, very hard! She would 
learn to speak prettily, and not annoy any 
one by her odd, uncouth ways; and, by and 
by, she would show Mr. Singleten’s hand- 
some stepdaughter that, if she was poor, and 
had been taken out of a bad street, that she 
could become everything that she was—per- 
haps more! 

She arose and went to the mirror, and 
looked long and earnestly at what she saw 
there. People had said, in the street, that 
she was pretty—but she had never given it 
a thought; she knew what it meant, but she 
cared little for it. Now she took into her 
heart its full meaning. She brushed her 
heavy hair back from her forehead; looked 
into the clear depths of her own eyes; saw 
her small, white teeth from between her 
parted lips; turned her head that she might 
catch the outline of her straight nose and 
well-shaped chin. Then she stripped back 
her sleeves from her arms, and looked dis- 
appointed when she found that they were 
not white like Lucia’s. The old scars were 
on them yet—the marks of her former deg- 
radation. But by and by, she thought, they 
should be round and polished and smooth. 
Wishing to put her good resolutions into 


immediate action, she began by smoothing 
her hair back from her forehead with a care 
that she had never known before; then she 
bathed her face, rubbing her cheeks to a 
deep crimson; arranged with precision the 
folds of her dress; and finally, finding noth- 
ing more to do, sank down upon a seat by 
the window, and leoked long and steadily at 
what she saw therefrom. The deep shadows, 
jeweled here and there by a gelden clasp of 
sunlight; the trees fluttering softly in the 
summer breeze; the hard, smooth walks 
flanked with flowers; the mimic pond with 
its tiny boat; its silver ripples breaking 
constantly upon the green shore; and above 
all the blue, intensely blue, sky, with its 
skirts caught here and there by white tis- 
sues of clouds—clouds forever changing and 
tossing before the breeze. 

Something in the quiet beauty of the 
scene touched the heart of the child deeply. 
She could not tell what it was. Her eyes 
moistened, and feelings and thoughts that 
could not be coined into words, crowded 
down upon her heart. Her head drooped 
upon the low window-sill, and fancies, vague 
and indistinct, flitted through her mind; 
advancing near at times, oh, so very near, 
and then, when she tried to grasp them, 
flitted away before her into unseen air. She 
held her hands across her forehead, as she 
was wont to do, when thinking deeply; and 
at last closed her eyes, trying to remember 
—she knew not what; trying to recall some- 
thing which the scene before her had stirred 
in the grave of the past. What was it, poor 
Jig? Had your infant feet ever, in reality, 
known any ways save those of the city—the 
dim streets, the dark alleys? Had your eyes 
ever been familiar with the sight of birds 
and flowers, and all the appurtenances of 
wealth ? Did you, looking back through the 
beautiful scenes that surrounded you, catch 
a glimpse, shadowy and dim, of a dream, or 
a reality? In the glass of memory did you 
see false or true colors? Had old Suke, in- 
deed, told you rightly ? 

Growing weary at last of what she could 
not understand, Jig arose from the window. 
The afternoon was rapidly waning. She 
opened the door of her chamber and stepped 
into the hall. As she did so, she discovered 
that the door of Mr. Singleton’s own private 
room was widely open. She began to won- 
der if he were there, and if he had yet 
learned of the way in which she had spoken 
to Miss Lucia. She went softly forward, the 
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rich carpet completely muffling the souna of 
her footsteps. Mr. Singleton was not there, 
but upon the opposite wall she caught sight 
of a picture, set in a costly frame of carved 
mahegany. She knew, as well as could be, 
that she had no right to enter the reom, but 
something drew her there; the red lips of 
the face she saw seemed to move in whis- 
pers. She went to it, and then forgot her- 
self. The portrait seemed to be alive; the 
dark, clear eyes were full of light; the 
heavy, shadowy hair, parted away from the 
smooth brow, seemed even then to be stirred 
by the breezes; the small mouth was laden 
with words, which it seemed eager to speak; 
and the white hand, clasping a crimsen 
mantle about the snewy throat and shoul- 
ders, she believed to be warm and tender 
with life. 

To the heart of the child the old, shadowy 
remembrances came back again, full and 
strong; and as they broke, wave-like, upon 
the firm shore of the present, she caught 
pieces of the wrecked memories which they 
bere; here a smile, there a tender word; 
here light, and there darkness. 

A step, she knew it to be Miss Demp- 
ster’s, aroused her. She drew back into the 
shadow of the window curtain, trying to 
conceal herself behind its crimson folds. 
But the eye of the woman was swift and 
keen; she could not evade it. Her cheeks 
reddened and her eyes grew very bright, 
when she found that she was discovered; 
while Miss Dempster stood upon the thresh- 
old, glancing from the portrait to Jig. Draw- 
ing a quick breath she said, hurriedly :— 

‘This is no place for you, Miss Julia; this 
is Mr. Singleton’s own private room; he 
does not permit any one save himself to 
enter it. Come out, if you please.”’ 

But Jig drew back, and the friendly folds 
of the curtain fell softly about her. At that 
moment Miss Dempster heard Mr. Singleton 
coming up the stairs, and Jig, hearing him, 
too, caught the crimson hanging about her 
throat with her hand. She made a strange 
counterpart of the rare picture upon the 
wall. Miss Dempster gave a hurried, des- 
perate glance from one to the other; then 
darted like lightning forward, catching at 
the curtain with her firm hand. But swift 
as she was, Mr. Singleton gained the door of 


his room before her object was accom- . 


plished. 
“T found Miss Julia in your room,” she 
said, coolly, yet still in a tone of apology, 
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‘‘and ventured to assume the responsibility 
of taking her out.” 

‘*T was only looking at the lady,” put in 
Jig, meeting, unflinchingly, the fire of Miss 
Dempster’s eyes, which brightened strangely 
on hearing her voice. 

‘* Let her remain here, if you please,”’ said 
Mr. Singleton. ‘‘ I think she has never been 
here before.” 

** Your pardon, sir,’’? flouted Miss Demp- 
ster, rustling her silks. ‘I thought I was 
doing you a favor.’? This said she disap- 
peared through the door, much to the relief 
of Jig, who had hardly drawn a natural 
breath since her appearance. 

Still holding the curtain about her throat, 
Jig stood before the window. Knitting his 
brows, perplexedly, Mr. Singleton watched 
her. What was there in the child’s face 
that so softened and melted him at that mo- 
ment? With the report of her ill-behavior 
towards Miss Lucia fresh in his ears, he 
could not find heart to reprimand her. An 
irrepressible longing towards and for her 
filled his whole soul. He did not analyze 
his feelings, or think that they were worth 
it. He wanted some one to love, he said to 
himself, that want explaining everything. 
He held out his hand to the child, and then, 
as if afraid to hear the sound of his own 
voice, waited a moment before speaking. 
There seemed some mysterious spell upon 
him. 

** Julia,” he said at last, arousing himself, 
come here and speak to me.” 

‘“*T—I didn’t mean to do anything bad,”’ 
she began, starting towards him. ‘It was 
the dear lady that got me in here.” 

“The lady?” repeated Mr. Singleton, 
drawing Jigto him. ‘‘ Do you mean Miss 
Dempster 

‘¢ Miss Dempster! ” she exclaimed, forget- 
ting herself in her contempt. ‘‘ No, the 
lady, there! the one that loves me! Does 
she ever talk out loud? She can, I know, if 
she is a picture! ”’ 

Mr. Singleton turned his eyes towards the 
portrait which hung opposite him—to the 
beautiful face so clear and bright, which at 
that moment seemed smiling upon him. 
‘That loves you, child?” he said, looking 
down into her eyes. ‘‘ Dear heart, she 
loved every one! ”’ 

“Who?” queried Jig. ‘“‘ The lady?” 

Seating the child upon his knee, Mr. Sin- 
gleton told her, in a lew, soft voice, of the 
original of the portrait before her; of the 
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young, beautiful woman that death had 
taken from him; of the grave; the coffin and 
the shroud; and the desolate home that was 
left to him after this terrible blow was dealt 
upon his life. And then, looking into the 
face of the listener, so eager and wrapt, he 
began to tell of another sorrow. 

had a little girl once,’’ he b 

How strange, but at that moment Jig’s 
heart stood still! She pressed her hands 
close together because they commenced 
trembling so. “A little girl!’? she whis- 
pered. 

‘* Yes; and the beautiful woman was her 
mother 

A rap upon the door interrupted him. 
Jig slipped from his knee, and stepped back, 
though unconsciously, towards the portrait. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Singleton! ’’ was the exclama- 
tion, as the gentleman opened the door. 
Please come in.” 

would like to speak with Miss Julia a 
moment,” said the lady, glancing, as she 
spoke, at the living and the pictured face. 
‘*The seamstress wishes her to try on a 
dress which she has just completed.” 

‘Certainly, madam,’’ was the polite re- 
joinder, as he motioned Jig to obey her. 

So the golden interview was broken! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


T was no light determination that Jig 
came to, as her improved manners soen 
testified. Her studies she commenced earn- 
estly; her music teacher she no longer 
avoided, but practiced her lessons with a 
perseverance that did her honor. She went 
about the house quietly and orderly, giving, 
as she had never done before, her “yes, 
sirs ’’ and ‘‘ no, ma’ams ”’ in the right places. 
Towards Miss Lucia she preserved a dignity 
that was really amusing, never addressing a 
word to her without being first addressed; 
answering her questions politely, but never 
for a moment asking one in return. 

So the days and weeks slipped by, Jig 
growing more and more into the heart of 
Mr. Singleton as they went; while she 
drifted further away from the ether mem- 
bers of the family. In her looks she changed 
as rapidly as she did in her manners; the 
brown faded from her face, and a deeper and 
richer color appeared upon her cheeks; her 
hair grew softer and more manageable, and 
her hands and arms free from scars and 


bruises. Her eyes were more thoughtful 
and her mouth seemed more tender and 
serious in its expression. 

To Miss Dempster this change was terri- 
bly apparent, and to her a thousand times 
more deplorable than any act of shame or 
degradation committed by Jig could have 
been. In her she saw a successful rival of 
her deceased brother’s child, Miss Lucia; 
her rival in the possession of wealth, beauty, 
and accomplishments. Her keen, subtle 
mind leaped beyond the quiet of the present, 
and saw, as she thought, the events of the 
future. Idolizing, as she had, her only 
brother, and making, while he lived, his 
will her highest and best law; serving him 
as faithfully as though she had been his 
slave—it was no wonder that she was de- 
voted to his child. It was not a selfish 
devotion either; there was that in her 
nature that would have inspired her to give 
up her life, even, had it been asked, to aid 
Miss Lucia, whom she regarded with a feel- 
ing little less than worship. In Jig she saw 
a complete obstacle in the way of her plans. 
Rough and uncultivated as the child was, 
she knew what she was capable of becom- 
ing. She had been told that Mr. Westerly 
was pleased with her; and this intelligence 
was of no tranquilizing character. In her 
niece’s future she had determined that he 
should play no mean part. 

But what was to be done now? Mrs. 
Singleton either did not or would not see 
the danger. That Jig was any ether than 
the poor outcast that she had appeared to be 
that lady would not believe. That her face 
was like that of the pictured one in the 
library and in her husband’s room she would 
not accept as the slightest proof that there 
was any connection between the two. After 
his first wife’s death, years before, she knew 
that in some way Mr. Singleton had been 
robbed of his only child, but how she had 
never taken pains to inquire, and the sub- 
ject was with him a sealed one. She had 
been told by some disinterested person who 
casually referred to the affair before her, 
that it was believed generally, and by Mr. 
Singleton himself, that his child was not 
living. She accepted it as a truth, and 
though slightly wavering at first, when Miss 
Dempster communicated her suspicions to 
her, would not be persuaded from her belief. 
At the instigation of her sister-in-law, she 
had broken Jig’s interview with her hus- 
band; but even then, when she caught the 
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resemblance between Jig and the portrait, 
she would not acknowledge to herself, even, 
that there were any real grounds fer fear. 

She did not doubt that her husband’s pro- 
tege would do him credit as she grew older. 
She was quite willing that she should; but 
between her and Miss Lucia there could not, 
in reality, exist any equality, she thought, 
and firmly believed. When she remarked 
the improvement in Jig’s manner, she was 
rather glad than otherwise; not for any rea- 
son weightier than that she would be less 
tedious and tiresome about the house. 

But every step towards good behavior and 
success was to Miss Dempster just cause for 
alarm. Something must be done, she 
thought, something to avert the impending 
blow; but what, it taxed all her energies of 
mind to find out. She went about in a deep 
study, day after day. What had taken pos- 
session of her no one thought or knew. 
Mrs. Singleton, grateful for her silence upon 
a subject which annoyed her exceedingly, 
forbore to question her. When at last she 
emerged from her cloud, there was a marked 
change in her manner towards Jig. She no 
longer treated her with ill-concealed con- 


tempt, but with considerate and thoughtful 


kindness. She made her her companion in 
her morning walks and drives; took her to 
church, and showed her how to follow the 
services in her own costly prayer-book; in- 
vited her every day into her own room, and 
amused her by telling, in her own sharp 
way, stories of men, women and children, 
and of far-off lands of sunshine and beauty. 
She taught her needle-work, and bore pa- 
tiently Jig’s frequent failures. 

Marfing the change, Mrs. Singleton no- 
ticed it only by a look of surprise now and 
then. Once or twice she caught the glimpse 
of a strange fire gleaming up in Miss Demp- 
ster’s eyes, and was for a moment troubled 
by it; yet that it augured any real harm to 
Jig she did not have a suspicion. 

One morning Jig surprised Miss Demp- 
ster by asking suddenly, looking up from 
her book over which she had been beriding 
studiously, if she did not loek like the pic- 
ture in the library. 

Miss Dempster caught her breath quickly. 
‘* You look like it!”’ she replied, a strange 
smile flitting over her face. ‘* Not in the 
least. Where did yeu get that idea?” 

Jig did not know; thinking steadily, she 
found herself puzzled to tell. ‘‘ Nowhere,’’ 
she said, at last, lowering her brows; “‘ but I 


thinkI do. I’m just like it here,” she added, 
drawing her hand across her forehead. 

“T hope you never remarked such a 
foolish thing to any one!” answered Miss 
Dempster, smiling again; ‘‘ not unless you 
are willing to be laughed at!” 

Jig shook her head. ‘I never did,” she 
eaid innocently; “but I’ve thought of it 
ever so many times; and I like to look at 
the picture better than I do to study, or 
play, or to drive out with you.” 

‘** That is because it is pretty, and because 
you are so fond of fine ladies.” 

* Yes,” Jig answered, at the same time 
that she felt in her heart, though she was 
unable to say so, that there was a deeper 
reason than the one Miss Dempster had 
mentioned underlying her love fer the beau- 
tiful face. ‘“‘I wender what her name 
was?’? she went on, after a moment’s 
silence. 

She did not know, then, thought Miss 
Dempster. It was well that she didnot. If 
she were, indeed, what she suspected, the 
utterance of a name that was once familiar 
to her ears would perhaps arouse every dor- 
mant memory within her soul. The lost 
child of Mr. Singleton had borne the name 
of its mother—Florence. The fact was well 
known by the wily weman, but she said in 
spite of it:— : 

lady’s name was Catherine.”’ 

‘*Catherine!” repeated Jig. ‘‘I don’t 
like that. Do you suppose she did?” 

Miss Dempster shook her head She did 
not know. She had never seen her, she 
answered. 

‘“*T will ask Mr. Singleton,” Jig said, 
bending down to her book. ‘“ He will tell 
me, I know.” 

This remark aroused Miss Dempster fully. 
‘*Do you know, child,” she said, in a low, 
impressive voice, ‘‘ that he does not like to 
have people talk to him about that? that it 
troubles him greatly to hear it mentioned ?”’ 

*¢ What made him tell me anything about 
it, then? ’’ was the wondering inquiry. 

Miss Dempster bit her lips. ‘* Perhaps,”’ 
she began, a little puzzled, and for once put 
to her wits’ end—“‘ perhaps he felt like it,” 
she ventured. 

**T guess he did,’ answered Jig, turning 
to her book again.” 

Something must be done, thought Miss 
Dempster, leaning back in her chair, and 
closing her eyes, or the whole secret will be 
out! The child must be taken care of. 
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She opened her eyes in a few minutes to 
find Jig looking at her attentively. ‘‘ What 
is it?’ she asked, giving her shoulders a 
nervous shrug. 

**Nothing,’’ was the quiet answer; ‘I 
was only looking at you.”’ 

“Tt did not need a sage to learn that,” 
remarked Miss Dempster, rising, and going 
towards the window. ‘ But what a splendid 
day!’’ And then, the strange light growing 
to a flame in her large eyes, she asked, in 
the low, soft tone that at times was peculiar 
to her: ‘** Wouldn’t you like to drive into 
the city with me, Miss Julia?” 

*¢Oh, of all things in the world, how well 
I would like it!”’ exclaimed Jig, springing 
up, and dropping her book. ‘‘ But—my 
lessons!” she added the next moment, her 
face lengthening. 

‘¢ Perhaps I can arrange that matter with 
Mr. Singleten, myself,’ answered Miss 
Dempster. ‘‘ You can study all the harder 
to-morrow.” 

“So I can!” cried Jig, clapping her 
hands. ‘I won’t leave my books at all, to- 
morrow.”’ 

“Perhaps you won’t!” answered Miss 
Dempster, under her breath, as she left the 
room. ‘* Perhaps 

Just then, as she stepped outside of the 
door, she met Mr. Westerly, who had that 
moment arrived from the city, and who was 
entering, as he always did—for he was like 
one of the family—unannounced. Hercoun- 
tenance fell. The cause of it I must leave 
the reader to surmise. But she said, hold- 
ing out her hand to him, and smiling:— 

‘¢ What a stranger you are, Mr. Westerly. 
We have not seen you since your return 
from Mr. Preston’s.”’ 

‘* Which was a long time ago,” he re- 
turned. ‘But I have been exceedingly 
busy. Is Miss Julia well—and doing well?” 

well,’? was the reply. ‘So well, 
indeed, that I think she ought to have a 
little recreation, and but now proposed that 
she should drive with me to the city.” 

She moved forward as she said this, and 
her eyes were full of fire. Mr. Westerly 
caught one glance of them; and that was 
enough. He stood in the doorway of the 
parlor a moment, thinking deeply. Could 
he analyze the expression that he saw upen 
her face ? 

He held out both hands to Jig as he 
entered the room, but she was a little shy of 
him at first, and hesitated whether or not to 
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bound forward and meet him. But soon 
the old freedom came back, and she rattled 
on like a blackbird, telling him of that study 
and this; of one undertaking and another; 
and asking a score of questions, in one 
breath, about Mrs. Preston. 

He watched her and listened to her in 
surprise and wonder; she had so changed, 
and was so rapidly improving! Her face 
was growing really beautiful, he thought, 
with its heavy shadows of hair surrounding 
it; and more than all, with the never-ceasing 
play of feeling and thought that flitted like 
light and shade across it. 

*¢ Do you like being a lady so very much ?”’ 
he asked, a little curiously. 

Her eyelids drooped. ‘‘ Sometimes, yes; 
when Mr. Singleton talks a great deal I like 
it best.”’ 

‘*¢ You like him, then?” 

“Oh, yes; and the beautiful picture in 
his room and in the library. Don’t you?” 

‘¢-Yes,”” Mr. Westerly answered, the face 
coming before his mind’s eye. ‘It is very 
beautiful. Is that what makes you like it so 
much ? 

She was silent fora moment. ‘I don’t 
believe it is,”” she answered, hesitatingly, a 
far-off leok taking possession of her eyes. 
“T can’t tell—not really—what makes me 
like it. I don’t believe Levercan. WhenlI 
try, it stops right in here,” she added, plac- 
ing her hand upon her throat. “I wish 
little Elsa could see it.”’ 

“ Little Elsa! well said!” exclaimed Mr. 
Westerly. ‘I had nearly forgotten to tell 
you about it, child. But I saw your little 
friend, myself, befere I came back to our 
city; and she made an attempt to send you 
a letter, but she was so very slow in writing 
it that I was obliged to leave witheut it.” 

** Little Elsa—oh, what made you, Mr. 
Westerly, now when I can read writing a 
little, too?” 

‘¢ But she will send it to me for you, some- 
time; she promised me that. When it comes 
I will bring it out to you. She has some- 
thing to tell you about Jack. Do you under- 
stand who Jack is ?” 

‘“* What Jack! Jack Farley, Mr. Wes- 
terly? Why, it is Jack!” she exclaimed, 
with emphasis. 

‘¢ Would you like to see him?” he asked, 
smiling at her earnestness. ‘‘ Would you 
like to talk with him ?”’ 

“Oh, best of anybody in the world!” was 
the prompt retort. 


“What! better than Elsa?” 

Jig blushed. ‘‘ No, not her,’ she said, 
looking dewn. 

‘““Never mind that; you shall see him 
some day. He came to New York with me, 
and I procured him a situation—all because 
your little Elsa wished me to.” 

‘‘Oh, dear, dear!’’ cried Jig. ‘‘ How glad 
I am.” And then remembering the sly 
hints of old Suke, she blushed again, and 
hung her head. 

What is it?’? queried Mr. Westerly, 
slyly, understanding at once how affairs 
stood. 

“ Nothing, only—nothing.” 

Well done; never mind it, child. A 
great deal resulis sometimes from this ‘ only 


—nothing.’ What makes your cheeks so 
red?” 


warm.”’ 

“True. When I see Jack again, I’ll try 
if I can say anything to make his face look 
like yours.”’ 

But Jig adroitly turned the subject, by 
speaking of her proposed drive to the city 
with Miss Dempster; and then Miss Lucia 
entered the room, and Mr. Westerly smiled 
to himself te see how Jig drew back, and 
what an air of dignity she put on. His 
quick eye was not long in discerning the 
cause of this. He could not be blinded by 
the pretty Lucia’s smiles, or her pleasant, 
piquant ways. He had had an idea from 
the first how the two would regard each 
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other; but, trusting Mr. Singleton fully, 
had no fears as to the result. 

Miss Dempster, from the first moment he 
met her, he knew to be a subtle, wily 
woman. It was from this direction that he 
had apprehended difficulty would come, if 
from any. Mr. Singleton had little thought 
or patience with her. He treated her po- 
litely, because she was his wife’s and step- 
daughter’s relative; that was all. So far as 
he himself was concerned, he had no friend- 
ship for her. 

While he was chatting with Lucia the 
carriage drove up to the door, and Miss 
Dempster entered the parlor equipped for 
her drive. She was all smiles, but through 
her soft speech he felt something running 
like fire. What wasit? He looked at Jig, 
so bright and happy and eager, and a con- 
viction came down heavily upon his heart— 
Miss Dempster was not to be trusted. 

‘¢ Will you return soon?” he asked, care- 
lessly. 

**T am not sure whether we shall come 
back in the carriage to-night, or remain 
with my friends until morning, and then 
take the cars out at an early hour.” 

Mr. Westerly bowed, apparently satisfied; 
but Miss Dempster had not been absent but 
a few moments when he sprang upon his 
horse and galloped after the carriage, keep- 
ing it in sight, without allowing himself to 

be seen by its inmates. 


AUDE MacDONALD! as the sunshine 
Floods with glory hill and plain, 
So your loves illumes my spirit, 
Banishing all doubt and pain. 
As the blossoms long for daylight, 
As the rivers seek the sea, 
So my sad heart, longing, seeking, 
Roamed the world in quest of thee. 
Now the dreary days are over; 
I have gained the prize divine; 


Fate with untold bliss has crowned me, 
Since your faithful heart is mine. 


Sours WryrmouTs, Mass., 1888. 


MAUDE MAC DONALD. 


BY E. E. BROWN. 


Nothing more on earth I ask for,— 
Nothing better life can give; 

Wealth and fame I hold as baubles; 
In your love alone I live. 


Maude MacDonald! Maude MacDonald! 
Sweeter sounds your name to me 
Than the voice of tinkling water, 
Or the song of bird or bee. 
Naught om earth our lives can sever, ~ 
Powerless death our souls to part; 
In the glorious, glad forever 
I shall clasp thee to my heart! 
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LIFE IN MARS. 


hag question as to the habitability of 
other worlds than ours has always been 
a very fascinating one, and, indeed, it is not 
surprising that it is so; for since the days 
when the earth was debased from her proud 
position as centre of the universe, and was 
assigned her proper place among the planets, 
there seemed to be no particular reason why 
she alone should preduce life, and why other 
planets, apparently as suitable for this pur- 
pose as she is, should wonder uninhabited 
through space. 

Up to the present time, it must be con- 
fessed, we have met with nothing but disap- 
pointment in this branch of inquiry; for not 

‘only have we not detected living creatures 
on any other member of the solar system, 
but, with the single exception we are con- 
sidering, there is apparently ne other body 
whose surface is under conditions which 
would lead us to suppose that it might sup- 
port life, or at least life in any form with 
which we are acquainted, It is of course 
useless te argue about the possibility of life 
under entirely different conditions; for in- 
stance, there might be seme form of life on 
the sun; we can only say that it would be so 
different from what we know as life, that the 
term would be hardly applicable; and wheth- 
er it is likely to exist or not, is a question 
which our limited experience does not allow 
us to answer one way or the other.. 

The moon, again, may be the home of liv- 
ing creatures; but they must be so constitu- 
ted as to exist without air of any sort, which 
is rather contrary to our notions of life. 

We will not here go to the length of ex- 
amining in detail the conditions which ob- 
tain on the surface of all the bodies within 
range of our telescopes; but we may state 
that in none of them, with the exception of 
the planet Mars, is there any resemblance 
to our earth, and therefore life as we know 
it could not exist on them. With Mars, the 
case is different, and at first sight, there ap- 
pears to be a state of things which approxi- 
mates closely to that which obtains here. 
The planet Mars appears to the naked eye a 
deep red color, and when examined with the 
telescope, we see that a large part of his sur- 
face is red; but between the red, intersecting 
it im all directions, are patches and strips of 


a dull greenish hue. It was very soon con- 
jectured that this green part was the Martial 
sea, and that the red was the land. This has 
been confirmed by later observations, and 
now no doubt exists on the point. The prin- 
cipal problem that we are here confronted 
with is this: assuming that what appears 
green on Mars is a liquid of seme sort, can 
we assume that it is water, and not some 
other liquid with which perhaps we are un- 
acquainted ? This question appears at first 
sight impossible; for, unless we can bring 
some of the Martial sea dewn to the earth 
and analyze it, how can we determine its 
chemical constitution? The telescope evi- 
dently will not help us here, and we must 
call to our aid that pewerful ally of the tele- 
scope—the spectroscepe. 

The method of observation empleyed is a 
question which we cannot enter into here; it 
must suffice to state results, which all tend 
to prove that these seas are composed of 
water similar to ours. It must not be under- 
stood that we have been able to determine 
this directly; the only fact that we know for 
certain about it is, that in the Martial atmos- 
phere there is a considerable quantity of 
water-vapor, which it is only fair to assume 
has been raised by evaporation from the 
seas, which are therefore also water. 

Some time ago, it was ebserved that situ- 
ated at each pole of Mars there is a white 
patch, which increases and decreases at regu- 
lar intervals. This had been observed for 
many years before the explanation was sug- 
gested by Herschel, that it was due to the 
freezing of the sea, and was exactly analogous 
to our Arctic andAntarctic Oceans. If this 
were true, the patch of ice would of course 
decrease in the Martial summer, and increase 
again as the winter came on. This was 
soon shown to be the fact. Thus we see 
that as far as regards the sea, Mars is very 
similar to our earth, with the exception, 
that the proportion of land is much larger. 
On the earth the land is only about one-third 
of the area of the sea; while on Mars, the 
land and sea surfaces seem to be about equal 
in extent. The land is much cut up by the 
water, which exists not se much in the form 
of a few large oceans, but rather as a num- 
ber of curious-shaped narrow inlets and 
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channels, which intersect the continents in 
all directions. The bright red color of the 
land is a curieus fact, for which no adequate 
explanation has as yet been suggested. 
Herschel considered it was due to the pecu- 
liar nature of the soil; but it certainly seems 
curious that in this point Mars should differ 
from all the other planets. The appearance 
of the earth seen from a similar distance 
would probably be a dirty green, or perhaps 
brown. In fact, on the earth we have no 
soil or rock, which occurs in any quantity, of 
the red coler which we observe on Mars. 
There is therefore no vegetation, unless we 
adopt the curious theory, advanced by a 
French savant, that in Mars the foliage is 
red. Unluckily, we have no instrument 
that can at all help us here; the telescepe 
and spectroscope are alike useless, and, for 
the present, we must content ourselves with 
vain conjectures. 

The next point that ought to engage our 
attention is the atmosphere, without which 
no life is possible. The method we use to 
determine whether a planet has an atmos- 
phere is a very simple one: we have only to 
observe it pass in front of a fixed star; then, 
if there is ne air round it, the light from the 
star will be extinguished instantaneously, as 
it is in the case of the moon; whereas, if it 
has an atmosphere, the light will gradually 
die away; because, instead of being cut off 
suddenly by an opaque body, it will be slow- 
ly diminished by the increasing thickness of 
the air that it is viewed through, and will 
very likely have entirely disappeared before 
the actual body ef the planet is interpesed. 
By applying this observation to Mars, it has 
been determined that it has an atmosphere, 
the exact thickness of which, however, we 
are unable to measure. It seems fair to 
assume that the ameunt of air which sur- 
rounds it is about the same proportion to the 
total mass of the planet as in the case of the 
earth. Without entering into calculations, 
we may state that if this is true, the pressure 
of the air at the surface of Mars would be 
about equal to five inches of mercury, or 
about one-sixth of the normal atmospheric 
pressure on the earth. 

Now, given an atmosphere and a large 
extent of sea, we should naturally expect 
that cleuds would form a prominent feature 
on the Martial surface; and observation has 
proved this to be the case. On several 
occasions, some of the features ef the planet 
have been observed to be obscured by a sort 
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of white film, which it is only fair to assume 
was a cloud. These clouds appear more 
markedly at the edge of the disc, or at those 
points where it would be morning or eve- 
ning, and we may therefore assume that, 
similar to the earth, Mars is liable to mists 
or clouds forming at dawn and in the eve- 
ning. It has been suggested that these 
white films may be due, not to clouds in the 
air, but te a deposition of snow on the sur- 
face, which disappears when the sun rises. 
There seems to be no particular reason for 
adopting this theory; it does not explain the 
observed phenomena better, nor does it 
seem more likely to be true. 

The air on Mars being very much less 
dense than on the earth, it is presumable 
that the winds would meve with much 
greater velocity; and for this reason, it has 
been thought that trees could not grow to 
any considerable height. We must, how- 
ever, bear in mind that though the velocity 
would be high, the actual force of the wind 
weuld probably not be very great, on ac- 
count of its excessive tenuity. 

In an inquiry as to the prebability of the 
existence of life, one of the most important 
points to be taken into account is the amount 
of heat available. Now, Mars is at sucha 
distance from the sun that on the whole it 
would receive about two-fifths as much solar 
heat as we do. This does not, however, 
give the amount of heat that is actually 
received on the surface of the planet, a con- 
siderable proportien being absorbed by the 
atmosphere; and since our atmosphere is so 
much denser and thicker than that of Mars, 
it follews that we lose a much larger per- 
centage of the solar heat. To calculate the 
exact amount of heat absorbed by a given 
thickness of air is a very difficult, if not 
impossible, problem; but it seems likely 
that, taking everything into account, the 
inhabitant of Mars will receive more heat 
from the sun than we do. This would have 
the effect of making the evaperation very 
large, and if so, the Martial atmosphere 
would be mostly composed of water-vapor. 

According to Professor Langley, the true 
color of the sun is blue; and its yellowness 
is due to the dirt always present in the air. 
To the inhabitants of Mars, it would most 
probably appear nearly white, unless, in- 
deed, they also have volcanoes to fill the air 
with lava-dust. 

Let us now sum up the facts we have 
stated, and determine as far as we can what 
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sort of a man the inhabitant of Mars must 


In the first place, the force of gravitation 
at the surface is only just over one-third of 
its equivalent on the earth; a pound would 
therefore weigh about six ounces in Mars. 

If, therefore, we assume that the men are 
of such a size that their weight and activity 
are the same as ours, they would be about 
fourteen feet high on the average. This 
would make their strength very great; for 
not only weuld it be actually superior to 
ours, but, as every weight is so much 
smaller, it would be apparently proportion- 
ally increased. We should, therefore, ex- 
pect to find that the Martialites have ex- 
ecuted large engineering works; perhaps, 
also, their telescopes are much superier to 
ours, and we have been objects of interest 
for their observers. With regard to tele- 
scopes, it may be interesting to examine 
what is the effect of the highest magnifying 
power we can use. At his nearest approach, 
the distance from us to Mars is about thirty- 
seven million miles; and assuming that the 
highest power that can be used with advan- 
tage is twelve hundred, we approach with 
our telescopes to a distance of thirty thou- 
sand miles, so that houses or towns, or, 
indeed, any artificial works, would be hope- 
lessly invisible. With regard to the supply 
of heat and light, we have scen that the 
Martialite is not worse off than we are. To 
him the sun would appear as a white, or 
perhaps blue disc, about twe-thirds of the 
diameter that it appears tous. The Martial 
day differs but slightly from eurs; his year, 
however, is much longer, being about six 
hundred and eighty-seven of our days, which 
is about six hundred and fifty Martial days. 
The inclination ef his axis to the plane of 
the orbit is such that his seasons would be 
very similar to ours. It is difficult to recon- 
cile the idea of an extensive vegetation with 
his peculiar red color; it is just possible, 
however, that some of the green patches, 
generally supposed to be seas, may in reality 
be large forests. 
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The most valid ebjection to the habita- 
bility of Mars lies in the fact of the ex- 
tremely low pressure, which, as we have 
seen, would probably average about five 
inches of mercury. The lowest pressure 
that a man has ever lived in, even for a 
short time, is about seven inches, which was 
reached by Coxwell and Glaisher in their 
famous balloon ascent. The aeronauts, how- 
ever, narrowly escaped perishing, not only 
on account of the low pressure, but also 
because of the extreme celd. 

It seems impossible that a man consti- 
tuted exactly as we are could live for any 
length of time breathing air only one-sixth 
of the density of ours. But it is rather 
going out of our way te assume that the 
Martialites would be exactly the same as we 
are in every way; the chances are a million 
to one against it; and on the other hand, a 
very slight modification of the lung arrange- 
ment would suffice to make life perfectly 
possible under such conditions. 

The nights en Mars would be very dark, 
for he has no satellite like our moon. He 
has, itis true, two moons, but they are so 
small that their illuminating power is nil, 
being respectively only sixty and forty miles 
in diameter. The smallest of these presents 
the curious phenomenon that it revolves 
round Mars faster than the planet turns on 
his own axis, and therefore would appear to 
rise in the west and set in the east. 

Our earth, as seen from Mars, when at his 
nearest, would appear about the same size 
as Jupiter does to us. 

We thus see that there is ample reason for 
assuming that this, the mest interesting of 
all the planets, is the abode of creatures not 
essentially different from ourselves. Being 
considerably older than we are, the Martial- 
ites are probably much further advanced in 
arts and sciences; and perhaps there may 
be some truth in the story of the Italian 
astronomer who says he has lately detected 
lights on the planet moving about in such 4 
way as seems to indicate a deliberate inten- 
tion to open communication with the earth. 
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DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 


BY MYRA DOUGLASS. 


HE lay upon her couch—the prisoner queen, 
The peerless one of majesty—so grand! 

Still haughty, proud, of old disdainful mein, 
That ever, proud, his lineage to command. 

Her glorious eyes were sunken, dim with tears, 
And marks of anguish deep their lines had made, 

But not for her were woman’s woeful fears, 

Nor at approach of man to be afraid. 


Here, minion, here; I fain would seek my bath. 
The perfumed waters calm and soothe my brew. 
A time at least be deaf to Plute’s wrath 
That rage portends; but ne’er to conqueror bow. 
My reign is o’er; within the darkened tomb 
Where lies my king—my Antony—in sleep, 
Beside him there, in silence and in gloom, 
I long to lie, but never humbled—weep. 


What! I a queen of Egypt’s gifted land, 
Upon whose brow flash gems of untold worth, 
To bow my head at mortal’s cold command ? 
I, Cleopatra, of a godlike birth, 
What! I to bow, to whom has homage given 
A Cesar great, and Antony so strong? 
The bonds of life may from my soul be riven, 
But never I to kiss the hand of wrong. 


Go bring me here the fruit my faithful slave 
Brought safe this morn, unseen by spying eye. 
A gift more prized no god to mortal gave; . 
Their hellish plots I now can all defy. 
Within its hidden depths of fig-leaves green 
There dwells relief from every pang I feel, 
A sleeping asp, ’neath dark and shadowed screen, 
Whose calming languor through my veins shall steal, 


Ah! now I make thee do thy duty well 
Upon the arm whose flesh is warm and soft, 

Whose warm caresses words may never tell 
My Antony has tested more than oft; 

But now all gone—my kingdom and my king, 
And I a prisoner, doomed to prisoner’s fate; 

Prayers to Olympus succor cannot bring 

To her who surges with the thrills of hate. 


The poison germs are stealing through my form, 
A soothing calm is tingling through my frame. 
Ah, little friend! thy duty well perform; 
No shame shall come to Cleopatra’s name. 
What, ho, ye minions! haste to Cesar’s side, 
And tell him that his vengeance he hath lost, 
That Cleopatra like a queen hath died— 
Hath sought the shades—nor fearing what it cost. 
27 
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My handmaid, here; your hand upon my brow; 
The death dews thicken, sight hath eyes no more; 


I hear the barque, my lover at the prow; 
He waits for me to row me safely o’er, 

What now to me is kingdom, wealth or gold ? 
I am so languid—life is but a dream— 

Ah, me! this darkness—Antony, I’m cold! 
I come, my love, nor fear the sytgian stream. 


In rushed the soldiers! Czesar, too, as well! 

And there she lay, so passionless and pale; 
While on her arm the asp, as records tell, 

That oped for her the dark and shadowy vale. 
While weeping maidens stand in sorrow clad 

For her, their queen, now gone from mortal sight; 
While stern, dark faces to the picture add 

A crowning gloom to scene as dark as night. 


Sleep, Cleopatra, beautiful and proud, 
Thy fierce, wild passions proved thy veriest curse. 
So cold thou liest, a kingdom for a shroud; 
No wish have we thy memory to asperse. 
Thy glorious eyes shall ever live in song, 
Thy form voluptuous e’er in history live, 
Thy varied charms shall to the past belong, 
While oft a sigh for fate so sad we give. 


Sr. Lovuzs, 1888. 


MISS BOWLESBY’S LEGACY. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


{DON’T know what I will do next,” 

said Mr. Jerry Bilzmith, removing his 
cigar from his mouth. ‘I’m over head and 
ears in debt, and I’ve no ‘ expectations’ now, 
and I’ve no profession, and—well, really now, 
I don’t believe I’m fitted to battle with the 
world, and I can’t very well get out of it, un- 
less I take thing into my own hands and 
drive out of my own accord, and I won’t do that. 
It wouldn’t look well, and it wouldn’t read 
well in the papers the next morning. Tobe 
sure, I shouldn’t be troubled with the read- 
ing of it, but I have too much regard for the 
feelings of my fellow-men to give them the 
trouble of reading it either. No, by heving! 
I won’t de that. I’ll—well, I’ll wait like— 
who was that jolly old chap in David Copper- 
field? ah! I remember—Micawber. Like 
him, I’ll wait for something to turn up. Some- 
thing will turn up, of course; it always does. 
It did with Micawber. He came out all right 


in the end; ” and with this consoling reflec- 


tion Mr. Bilzmith resumed his cigar. 

Now Mr. Bilzmith was a very unfortunate 
young gentleman. In the first place, he had 
the misfortune to be the only son of his fa- 
ther, who, by the way, was wealthy, which 
made it still more unfortunate for Jerry, be- 
cause there was no necessity for his doing 
anything to help himself. So he did nothing. 
Then his father died, and Jerry inherited the 
property; and I wish to imform you that he 
went right through that property, making, I 
think, the best time on record. But he was 
left with great expectations in the persons of 
a bachelor uncle and maiden aunt; and on 
those expectations he lived until his uncle 
died. Then he paid his debts, and made 
way with his second inheritance with neat- 
ness and despatch. Once more was he re- 
duced to expectations, and on the strength 
of them ran into debt as usual. But this 
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time he had reckoned without his host, or 
hostess, rather. Miss Julinah Bilzmith made 
a will, leaving the bulk of her property to 
charitable institutions. Twenty thousand 
dollars only was left in trust for the benefit of 
her nephew Jerry, and so tightly was it bound 
up, that he, poor fellow, could only use the 
interest of the same. 

Miss Julinah made her will one day and 
died the next; and I think it was lucky that 
she did die just when she did, for had she 
lived another day, Jerry, who was her idol, 
would have persuaded her to destroy the will, 
and leave him sole heir. 

But it was done, and Miss Julinah was 
dead, and Jerry was inconsolable. Thus we 
find him sitting alone in his room, bemoan- 
ing his sad fate and smoking. 

Jerry’s room was a real curiosity shop. 
Handsomely furnished at first, it had been 
gradually filling up with all manner of rare 
and costly articles, until there was hardly room 
left for the proprietor to turn around in it. 
There were no two chairs alike. A piano 
stood in one corner, a harp in anether, and a 
violin (a real Cremona) rested on the mantle, 
and yet Jerry could play on neither of these 
instruments. He bought the first because 
he considered it a very handsome piece of 
furniture, and because he had always thought 
he sheuld learn to play sometime; and he 
had bought it second because a particular 
friend of his had informed him in confidence 
that it was the identical “harp that once 
through Tara’s halls the soul of music shed.” 
He didn’t know Tara, but supposed he must 
have owned a sort of music hall like the one 
in Boston. But it was an elegant harp, and 
Miss Lalage Bowlesby could play it beauti- 
fully. Sometimes she even drew tears from 
Jerry’s eyes, ‘‘ albeit unused to melting 
mood.” Then he had paintings, scores of 
them. The walls were covered with them, 
and they were piled upon the piano, and up- 
on the chairs, and everywhere else. They 
were all works of the highest art, Jerry said. 
He didn’t pretend to know much about paint- 
ings himself, but these had been selected by 
a friend of his who was an artist. There 
was one thing, however, that Jerry didn’t 
know, which was that the aforesaid artist 
had not only selected, but had painted every 
one of those beautiful pictures. How kind 
of him, tobe sure! And besides these things 
already mentioned, there were guns, pistols, 
swords, cutlasses of various styles, ancient 
and modern, jewelled daggers, and last’ but 


not least in line of weapons, a boarding-pike 
and a small brass howitzer. But I haven’t 
told you half of what was in the room. In 
fact, it would have taken Jerry himself a 
week to have made out an inventory of his 
effects. 

But to return to the proprietor himself. 
Mr. Bilzmith had finished his cigar. Now, 
as he glanced around upon his effects a smile 
of satisfaction lighted his face. “I might 
have done worse,” said he. ‘If necessary 
—and egad! I think it will be—I can sell off 
what I’ve got here, and then—why, hang it! 
then I'll get married. I believe that’s what 
fellows do when they find they’re fit for 
nothing else. And I do think that Lalage 
would have me. I only wish she had a few 
thousand” —— 

“ Ah! heisin. Didn’t you hear me knock, 
Jerry?” 

‘* O—what—halloo! Why, how d’ye do, 
Tom? And Lalage, toe. Glad to see you 
both. I was busy thinking”—— 

‘** Ho! ho! that is good, isn’t it, Miss Bow- 
lesby? The idea of Jerry Bilzmith thinking!”’ 
And Miss Bowlesby and Tom laughed in 
concert. 

““Why, Tom, den’t you suppose I ever 
think?” 

‘¢ Oh yes, of course, after a fashion. But 
do tell us the subject of your thoughts.” 

‘* Let me find a chair for Miss Bowlesby 
first.’’ 

‘¢Here’s a camp-chair. The rest are al- 
ready occupied. Mr. Tripp, you'll have to 
sit on the floor,” said Lalage, opening the 
camp-chair. 

‘¢ Sit on the floor and let my feet hang off?” 
criedTom. ‘ No, l’lltrythe table. O Jerry, 
if you want me to come to see you, you must 
have better accommodations. Why den’t 
you sell off these works of the old masters?”’ 

Miss Bowlesby smiled at the mention of 
the old masters in connection with Jerry’s 
pictures, and Tom Tripp grinned. 

‘*T believe I shall sell part of ’em.”’ 

Do, by all means!’ cried Tom. But, 
by the way, you were going to tell us what 
you were thinking of when we came in.” 

‘* Of my self, to be sure,”’ replied Jerry. 

‘“¢ Not one thought of me ?”’ asked Tom. 

“No.” 

“Nor me ?’’ said Lalage, with a smile. 

‘* Yes, I did think of you.” 

“© Jerry!’ cried Tom. Always think- 
ing of the ladies when you are not thinking 
of Jerry Bilzmith.” 
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‘*T was only wishing for a song with a harp 
accompaniment.”’ 


“Then do let him have a song, Miss 
Bowlesby, if you can climb over this rubbish 
to the harp. Let me assist you.”’ 

‘¢ What shall the song be ?”’ asked Lalage, 
after having reached the harp with Mr. 
Tripp’s assistance. 

Something soothing.”’ 

‘*Yes, like Mrs, Winslow’s syrup,’’ said 
Tom. 

*¢ Art sad, Jerry !” 

‘¢'Yes, very. My Aunt Julinah’s will has 
broken my heart.’’ 

——‘‘*Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss 

But cheerily seek how to redress their harms.” 
quoted Lalage. 

Then she sang, and Tom assisted with a 
very fair tenor. Jerry listened, meantime 
devouring Lalage with his eyes, and really, 
now, fora man with cannibalistic tendencies, 
she did look lovely enough te eat. 

“Her brow was white and low, her cheeks’ pure 


dye, 
Like twilight, rosy still with the set sun.” 


Her hair was golden; eyes blue and tender; 
skin smooth and white, and soft as satin; 
teeth of pearl, and lips like roses; neck built 
after the model of ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” andaform 
as near-perfection as they ever allow a 
female form to be now-a-days. In truth, my 
dear reader, if I wasn’t a married man, I 
should have fallen in love with Lalage 
Bowlesby long ago. 

Jerry Bilzmith was in love with her, but I 
don’t think he knew it. He was certain that 
he liked her very much, and he was quite 
sure that if he married any woman he should 
want that woman to be Lalage Bowlesby. 
she only had a few thousand!’ sighed 
Jerry. Well, she had, but the thousands 
were too few. However, she managed to 
live upon the interest of what she had, piec- 
ing out her rather scanty inceme by writing 
stories for the weekly papers. 

The song was finished, and Lalage had re- 
tired to her room. Tom Tripp remained. 

What the deuse am I tode? ’’ asked Jerry. 
6] never can live upon twelve hundred 
dollars a year.”’ 

‘¢ But I do,” said Tom, ‘‘ and I don’t know 
how to sympathize with aman that can’t, I'll 
tell you what to do, Jerry. Marry Lalage— 
she loves you.”’ 

_ + What, and undertake to support two up- 
on an income which I have just said was 
insufficient for myself alone? Ill tell you 
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what, I’ll marry an heiress; I swear it by 
the great horn spoon! ” 

“And leave Lalage to die of a broken 
heart 

‘* Pshaw, Tom! women don’t do that sort 
of thing now-a-days. Besides, there’d be a 
better chance for you if I were married, that 
is, if, as you say, she does care something 
for 

Tom blushed, for he was jealous ef Jerry, 
though he had striven not to show it. While 
Jerry was wealthy, he had felt that there 
was no hope for him; but now he considered 
himself a greater “‘ catch” than Jerry, for he 
could earn a living, and he was working him- 
self up in the world slowly but surely, while 
Jerry—why, he didn’t work at all, but let 
things slide at a very downward pace. 

But just at this moment the bell rang, and 
Jerry and Tom went down to tea. 

Jerry sat opposite Miss McKnight, a maid- 
en lady of thirty-five. She was very ugly 
leoking and very sarcastic, and she was in 
the habit of shooting her sharp-pointed ar- 
rows at poor Jerry; since the death of Juli- 
nah, she had bad so little respect for his feel- 
ings as te ask him quite frequently about his 
aunt’s will. But to-night she was in a better 
mood, and greeted our hero with a smile. 
Jerry was good-natured too, and they sipped 
their tea and chattered in the most sociable 
manner. Lalage notice it and wondered; 
Tom saw it, and laughed inwardly, for he 
thought, ‘‘ Well, why sheuldn’t he be seciable 
with her? He just told fhe that he was 
bound to marry an heiress jfand here is Miss 
McKnight with plenty. of money, and all in 
her own hands. To be sure, she isn’t hand- 
some, and she’s rather aged, but of course 
he must expect to take the bitter with the 
sweet.’’ 

That evening Jerry spent in Miss Mc- 
Knight’s parlor, or room, which he had never 
entered before, and how they passed the time 
together is more than I know, but at ten 
o’clock, when Tom Tripp passed the door, he 
heard Miss McKnight reading ‘‘ Maud Mul- 
ler,” and thought he heard Jerry snore. 

Tom chuckled to himself as he passed on, 
but had he known that another pair of ears 
than his were listening, and another pair of 
eyes were watching for Jerry, perhaps he 
wouldn’t have gone to bed in such extraordi- 
nary good-humor with himself and every- 
body else. He might have wondered at a 
certain woman’s infatuation, but he would 
have known why she had not been down in 
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the public parlor where he had waited and 
wished for her the entire evening. 

The next morning Jerry was going down 
to breakfast. It was late. The rest of the 
gentlemen had been gone down town an 
hour at least. ‘* I'll just take a peep at La- 
lage,’ said he, tapping at the door. ‘I feel 
rather dry and husky after passing a whole 
evening with Miss McKnight, and a peep at 
Lalage will refresh me. I did havea pleas- 
ant nap, though, while she was reading poetry 
tome. Egad! if she hadn’t been so deaf she 
must have heard me snore, for I know that 
it was my own trumpet that awakened 
me.”? 

He knocked three times, but there was no 
answer. Just then little Miss Smith came 
tripping down-stairs. 

‘* Lalage has gone, Mr. Bilzmith.” 

‘*Gone! where ?”’ and Jerry’s countenance 
fell. 

“To Bramleigh. She had a telegram this 
morning, and she had to go right away. 
Semebody’s sick, I believe, or dying.” 

“ And she didn’t stop to bid a fellow geod- 
by,” muttered Jerry, turning away. 

‘“* Why, you were fast asleep, Mr. Bilzmith; 
but as you feel so bad about a ‘ good-by,’ let 
me inform you that there’s somebody in the 
breakfast-room, sipping her coffee and wait- 
ing to bid you good-morning! 

“*Confound her! ’’ muttered Jerry. 

Miss Smith laughed and ran away. 

‘ By Geerge! I believe they’re all laughing 
at me, and no wonder. But I won’t see Mc- 
Knight amy more. She’s had her fling at me 
for some time, and last night I paid her off 
by playing the lover, though I was half a 
mind to marry her for her meney. But, no, 
I haven’t the courage to face her this morn- 
ing. She might want a kiss—by the way, I 
did kiss her when we parted last night. 
Faugh! I can taste it now! No not any Mc- 
Knight for me, thank you. I’m off for Hull, 
where bury ‘myself fora fortnight. Good- 
by, Miss McKnight; parting is such sweet 
sorrow that I could say good-by until to-mor- 
row. ” 

Jerry was as good as his word. He went 
to Hull and stayed a fortnight, without ever 
Seviug one of his old friends. Then he re- 
turned to the city, but before geing to his 
boarding-house, he thought it best to find 
out something about his friends there, 
particularly Miss McKnight, and so, as he 
walked up Washington Street, he dropped in- 
to Harry Dobson’s office. 
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‘¢ Ha! the anchorite hath returned,” cried 
Harry. 

‘¢ Yes; and now what news of the great 
world? I am famishing for news.” 

‘* Well, sir, after your villainous treatment 
of Miss McKnight, she first thought to go in- 
to adecline, and then she concluded to go to 
Long Branch, and there, my dear fellow, you 
ean find her, if it is she you seek.” 

* Pshaw! what would I want of her?” 
cried Jerry. 

‘* Why, Tommy Tripp told all the fellows 
that you were going to marry her—said he 
had it from your own lips.” 

Confound him! where is he ?” 

“Gone to Saratoga—fortune-hunting, I 
suppose.” 

What, Tom! ” 

“ Yes, Tom. Lalage Bowlesby is there, 
and you-know you always were sweet upon 
her. By the way, you didn’t know that she’d 
stepped into a fortune? ”’ 

‘What! Lalage? No. How?” cried Jerry 
starting out of his chair. 

‘Oh, she had an uncle, same as you did, 
and he died the other day and left her a hun- 
dred thousand.” 

‘* Whew! you don’t say so! Who told 
you?” 

Bulger, the lawyer.” 

“Then it must be so, for he knew all 
about her affairs. She used to goto him for 
advice, and he invested her money for her.” 

‘* Oh, it’s so, you may be sure; and Tommy 
Tripp is just ‘ going’ for that hundred thou- 
sand.” 

‘¢ Hope he may get it!’ cried Jerry. ‘‘ By- 
by, I’m off for Saratoga.” And he left the 
office in a hurry. 

‘¢ A hundred thousand dollars does make a 
woman attractive,’ muttered Dobson, as he 
turned to his ledger. 

Four days afterwards Jerry met Lalage in 
Saratoga. Tom Tripp was beside her, and 
they were drinking that villainous water to- 
gether. 

Lalage! ” 

“ Why, Jerry! who’d have thought of see- 
ing you?’’ But she blushed rosy red, and 
was too glad to see him te attempt to disguise 
it. 

Poor Tom turned pale, and his voice fal- 
tered when he greeted his old friend, and 
then he turned away and sighed, “I'll ge 
home. The game is up.” And as no one 
took any notice of him, he slipped off to his 
hotel and began packing his trunk. 
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Why did you run away from me, Lalage?”’ 


asked Jerry, still holding the hand she had. 


given him at meeting. 

“‘Run away! it was you that ran away, 
Jerry. When I came back from Bramleigh 
you had gone, and no one knew whither. But 
why did you flirt so terribly with Miss Mc- 
Knight ?” 

**Oh, don’t ask me! I’m sure I got the 
worst of it,” cried Jerry. ‘‘And I don’t 
mean to flirt any more.” 

‘* Not flirt any more ?”’ asked Lalage, with 
pleased surprise. 

‘No, I’m going to get married;” and 
Jerry looked very serious. ‘‘ Yes, I’m going 
to get married—that is, if a certain woman 
will have 

‘Oh, by the way,” cried she, looking around 
and seeing that Tom had gone, “I had a 
proposal last night.’’ 

From whom, if I may ask ?”’ 

‘““Why, from Tommy Tripp, to be sure. 
You knew he was an old lover of mine.’’ 

“But, good heavens! you didn’t accept 

“Why not? I always liked Tommy.” 

‘“‘ Why—why,”’ gasped Jerry, ‘‘I wanted 
you myself; and I thought you loved me.’’ 

‘© Well, and if Ido?” 

“Won’t you bemine? You didn’t say yes 
to Tom ?”’ 

No. ” 

** And you wile say yes to me?” 

She looked up into Jerry’s eyes. 
were just tender with love. 

‘** De you really want a wife, Jerry? ” 

Yes.” 

‘“* Then take me.” 

A fortnight afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Jerry 
Bilzmith arrived in Boston. It was evening, 
and they drove directly to a hotel, where sev- 
eral of their friends were waiting to receive 
them. Dobson and his wife were there, and 
Tom. The latter had brought little Miss 
Smith with him, and upon her he seemed to 
be lavishing a great deal of genuine affection, 
and we will hope it was requited. - 

Late in the evening Mr. Bulger dropped 
in; and he kissed Mrs. Bilzmith, in a fatherly 
sort of way, you know, and told Jerry he 
ought te be the happiest man in the world, 
as he presumed he was. 

‘“‘And I am,” said Jerry. ‘‘ But, by the 
way, Mr. Bulger, can I have a few minutes’ 
private conversation with you?” 

“ Oh, certainly, Mr. Bilzmith. We'll go in- 
to the next room. There’s no one there.”’ 

‘* We’ll take a seat on this sofa,” said Mr. 


Hers 
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Bulger; ‘‘and now, Mr. Bilzmith,what is it ?” 

Well, you know I’m just married” 

“ Exactly.” 

*¢ And, well, really, I don’t feel like speak- 
ing to my wife ‘about her pecuniary affairs.’’ 

‘Oh no, of course not; quite natural, quite 
natural, Mr. Bilzmith.”’ 

vy, But still I—well, I should like to know 
semething about em, and I dare say you can 
give me all the information I desire.” 
‘“*Now, my wife’s uncle died lately, and 
I’ve understood he left a hundred thousand.” 

‘*A hundred thousand! Let me see—a 
hundred thousand! Oh, ah, yes—yes—yes, 
he did. I’d forgotten, you see. Singular 
that I should, too. Yes, your information 
is correct. Who told you about it?”’ 

Dobson,” answered Jerry, smiling. 

‘*Dobson? Oh yes, tobesure. Lintend- 
ed that he should. You see, Mr. Bilzmith, I 
knew that Lalage leved you, and I knew 
that you loved her, and I wanted you 
two to marry, because I knew she never 
would be happy without you, and you never . 
would be anything without her; and so I 
told that story’—— 

‘¢ What! Didn’t her uncle leave her a 
hundred thousand?” cried Jerry. 

‘* Yes—keep cool, my boy—he left her just 
one hundred thousand cents! which, accord- 
ing to my arithmetic, is precisely one thou- 
sand dollars.”’ 

*¢O my prophetic soul! her uncle!’’ groan- 
ed Jerry. 

‘¢ Was a very worthy man,” said Mr. Bul- 
ger; ‘* and his niece is just the best woman 
in the world, and you have won a treasure in 
herself alone. Now try to be worthy of her.” 

Hang me, if I don’t!” cried Jerry. ‘‘ I’ve 
made a fool of myself, but don’t let her 
know.” 

‘* Not a word. Come, let us go back.” 

Jerry cleaned out his room the next day, 
sending most of the things off to be sold at 
auction. He saved the harp, though, for 
Lalage. Then he hired a pretty little house 
out in the suburbs of the city, furnished it, 
and began life anew, with something to live 
for and work for, and I really believe that 
they are the happiest pair of married lovers 
among my acquaintances. 

At present J erry is studying law with Mr. 
Bulger, and it is possible that he may yet 
make a stir in the world. I hope, though, — 
that the first use he makes of his legal know!- 
edge may not be an attempt to break his 
Aunt Julinah’s will. 
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WYTHRED’S WHARF: A THAMES-SIDE STORY. . 


CHAPTER I.—MYSTERY. 


ETWEEN Thames Street and the River 
Thames, upon a spot en which the 
castle of an English monarch once stood, 
there stands a lofty warehouse; so lofty that 
even at mid-day it throws some shadow 
upon the broad wharf below, where steam- 
boats and lighters and other craft are clesely 
moored. It is a busy scene; for upon that 
“silent highway,’? where formerly the 
gilded barges of royalty glided to and fro 
with cargoes of dames and courtiers, black 
barges new pass in slow procession, led by 
asthmatic tugs of the most democratic ap- 
pearance. Here laughter seldom greets the 
ear; the hoarse shouts are heard of bargees 
and lightermen, and the constant trundling 
of iron trucks loaded with boxes, sacks, or 
bales; but above all other noise sounds the 
rattling chainwork of huge cranes when the 
goods are lifted into the air and swallowed 
up at some wide aperture upon ene of the 
numerous floors of the warehouse—a ware- 
house which would seem to boast of unlim- 
ited accommodation; for the unloading from 
the lighters and the lifting of merchandise 
into one storeroom or another go on day 
after day from dawn until dusk. 

Upon the first floor of this warehouse, 
looking out upon the river, is Mr. Lintock’s 
office. Mr. Lintock is the proprietor. 
Wythred’s wharf and warehouse have been 
in the family for generations. Few richer 
men are to be found than John Lintock in 


the city of London; and yet, as he sat late . 


one afternoon at his desk, this princely 
wharf-owner had a discontented, troubled 
look. His forehead was deeply wrinkled, 
and the expression in his eyes was that of a 
man who was constantly haunted by seme 
distressful thought. A knock at his office 
door, for no obvious reason, startled him. 
It was growing dusky on the river, and the 
men were beginning to disperse for the 
night. It was duskier still in the wharf- 
owner’s room. 

‘* Who’s that?” Mr. Lintock, half-rising 
from his chair, shaded his eyes with his 
hand. ‘Ducket? Ah, that’s right. Well, 
Ducket,” said he, when the man had closed 


‘the door, ‘* what is it?” 


Looking round the sombre room, Ducket 
said: ‘* Shall I light your lamp, sir?” 

“No, Ducket; I shall not need it to-night. 
I am going home. Have you anything to 
say ?” 

Ducket was Mr. Lintock’s foreman. He 
was a broad-shouldered man, with large 
limbs, and a great, honest face. His figure 
was angular—a gaunt form, aggravated in 
its stoop by constantly bending to lift heavy 
weights. He had the keen, searching eyes 
of one long accustomed to the supervision 
of a hive of workmen. 

‘*You wished me to tell you, sir, when I 
saw Clogstoun again.”’ 

‘* Well?” said Mr. Lintock, noticing some 
hesitation. 

have seen him.” 

About the wharf ?”’ 

** No; he has given up coming here. He 
took the hint I gave him last time, and has 
kept away; though I never thought that he 
would.”’ 

‘¢ Where, then,”’ said Mr. Lintock, “ did 
you see him?” 

‘*On London Bridge. He was lounging 
there, sir—leaning ever the parapet. It 
was getting dark, as it might be new; and I 
saw him look at the warehouse and then 
down into the river, as if he had half a mind 
to drown himself. I’m a-thinking, sir,” 
added Ducket, “that he’s getting a bit 
daft.” 

The wharf-owner answered thoughifully: 
A danger to himself.” 

‘* And to others, sir,” said the foreman, 
significantly. ‘‘ He’s.plotting. A man like 
Clogstoun would stick at nothing.” 

What do you mean, Ducket, by that?” 

Ducket twisted his cap in his hand and 
glanced out of the window upon the darken- 
ing river. ‘ Plotting revenge,” said he. 

Eh ? ” 

“Plotting revenge,” repeated Ducket, 
with a quick look at his master. ‘“‘ Why, 
these broken-down, drunken chaps like Clog- 
stoun, sir, have nothing to lose—they set no 
value on life.” 

** Do you mean their own?” 

“ Ay, sir; neither their own nor other 
people’s. You’ll excuse me, sir; but if you 


_ had seen his face”—— The foreman stopped 
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abruptly. Something in Mr. Lintock’s face 
alarmed him; a keen stab could scarcely 
have produced a more sudden change. But 
the startled expression passed before he 
could even inquire if his master were ill. 

*¢ Ducket,”’ said Mr Lintock, rising from 
his chair, ‘if Clogsteun ever comes to the 
wharf, either by Thames Street or the 
River, you have my leave to hand him over 
to the police. We must run ne risks ina 
place like this. I am glad to see,’’ added 
the wharf-owner, approvingly, ‘‘that you 
are alive to the fact that the man is a dan- 
gerous character.’’ 

As he drove that evening towards London 
Bridge Station through the lamplit streets, 
Mr. Lintock peered restlessly out of the 
carriage window; and in the large thorough- 
fares, where men with uncouth, dissipated 
faces laughed and talked at half-open tavern 
doors, he looked about him with the herror 
of one who dreaded to recognize some repul- 
sive face among them. It was not until the 
wharf-owner had passed inte the crowded 
station that he seemed to throw off in some 
degree this strange curiosity in his unfortu- 
nate fellow-men. 

Mr. Linteck lived at Greenwich, and the 
train was en the point of starting. As he 
stepped into an unoccupied compartment 
and the porter was closing the door, a 
young man came up out of breath and 
stepped in after him. By the dim lamp 
overhead they recognized each other as 
friends, and a warm greeting took place be- 
tween them. 

“* Why, Overbeck,” said the wharf-owner, 
‘what takes you to Greenwich ?”’ 

‘*T was coming down to pay you a visit.” 

“To dine with us? I am delighted to 
hear it.” 

A matter of business between Mr. Lin- 
tock and Percy Overbeck had originally 
brought them together. Overbeck had taken 
part of a house in Trinity Square as junior 
partner ina Hamburg firm, and often had 
occasion to land goods at Wythred’s wharf. 
The wharf-owner, in his younger days, had 
known Overbeck’s parents; and he had 
welcomed to a place at his hearth this son of 
his old friends, as soon as he presented his 
“letter of recommendation’’; and so it 
came to pass that the young Hamburg mer- 
chant quickly learnt to realize that Mr. 
Lintock had a fascinating daughter. Ner 
did he despair of some day winning Bertha 
Lintock’s hand. 


The train was in rapid motion. The two 
friends, seated opposite to each other, were 
chatting pleasantly, when a startling change 


. came over Mr. Lintock’s face. The expres- 


sion was that of abject terror. With his 
eyes fixed as though he were fascinated— 
fixed upon the further window of the car- 
riage—the wharf-owner sat pale and speech- 
less. Overbeck could not withdraw his 
gaze; and so completely did Mr. Lintock’s 
altered face and attitude impress him, that 
for the moment he imagined something 
supernatural had appeared tohim. Turning 
his head to follow the direction of the wharf- 
owner’s eyes, Overbeck was surprised to see 
no phantom—nothing visible beyond the 
window but black night. 

Overbeck placed his hand upon Mr. Lin- 
tock’s arm. ‘‘ Are we in danger? You 
stare as though you anticipated something 
terrible. If there is any ’’—— 

The wharf-owner raised his right hand to 
silence his companion, at the same time 
covering his eyes with the other, as if to 
shut out some repulsive sight. ‘‘ There is 
no danger ’’—he spoke in a strange, agitated 
veice—'‘ no danger now. It is past.” 

This answer, in Overbeck’s excited state 
of mind, did not satisfy. ‘‘ There was dan- 
ger, then? If it was real, and not mere 
fancy 

“Tt was real. It’s lucky we met to-night. 
Your presence has saved my life.” 

**In what possible way ?”’ 

“Do not question me now,’ said Mr. 
Lintock with great earnestness. ‘‘ I saw, as 
distinctly as I see you at this mement, a 
face at that further window ’’—and he 
pointed towards it as he spoke—‘‘a face 
that has haunted me for more than a year 
past.”’ 

Overbeck sprang up to go to the carriage 
door; but the wharf-owner placed a restrain- 
ing hand upon his shoulder. ‘ Don’t stir! 
The face has gone. It would be mad- 
ness 

The engine shrieked, and the carriages 
began to slacken pace. In another minute 
the train had come to a standstill in Green- 
wich Station. 


CHAPTER II.—THE WHARF-OWNER’S 
STORY. 
R. LINTOCK’S house, an old mansion 
in the neighborhood of Greenwich 
Park, was surrounded by a high garden wall. 
The great iron gate leading into a large 
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courtyard might have been the entrance to a 
prison; and its gloomy aspect filled Percy 
Overbeck’s mind with vague fears. But 
when the front door was thrown open, and 
he stepped with the wharf-owner into a 
broad, well-lighted hali, all sense of dread 
was instantly dismissed, for at the foot of 
the oaken staircase stood Bertha Lintock. 
She was a tall, graceful girl of nineteen; and 
she always looked her best, in Percy’s opin- 
ion, at these moments of greeting with her 
father; not that her dark eyes were wanting 
in their eloquent expression of welcome 
when they met his.. But she simply said, in 
a charming tone of well-feigned surprise: 
“Mr. Overbeck? How very kind this is!” 
as she toek his proffered hand. 

Overbeck could not fail to notice, from 
Bertha’s anxious glance at her father’s face, 
that she guessed something had recently up- 
sethim. Was it possible that the girl had 
any suspicion that such a trouble as this, 
which he had accidentally discovered, weighed 
upon her father’s mind? Bertha’s first 
words, when they were alone in the draw- 
ing-room before dinner, ‘*‘ Have you marked 
the change in my father? To-night he does 
not seem the same man,” convinced Over- 


beck that she had been told nothing. 
“He is greatly changed,” replied the 


young man. ‘I am much concerned, Miss 
Lintock, about him.” 

anything be done ? 

“IT sincerely hope that your father will 
talk to me about himself this evening. I 


shall draw him out,” he added laughingly, 


to reassure her, ‘‘ over our cigar.” 

Bertha’s eyes expressed her sense of grat- 
itude. 

During dinner, Mr. Lintock was deeply 
abstracted; in fact, he left Bertha to do all 
the talking; so she and Percy conversed to- 
gether to their hearts’ content. 

As soon as dinner was over, Bertha rose 
to leave. While Overbeck stood holding 
open the door, the girl gave him one of those 
appealing looks as she passed out which he 
remembered long after. 

‘Now that we are alone,” said Mr. bin 
tock, ‘* will you give me your attention for a 
few minutes ? I want to tell you of the face 
that haunts me. I have intended for some 
time speaking to you. The incident in the 
train to-night has decided me.” 

Overbeck having drawn forward an arm- 
chair, lit a cigar, and loeked attentively at 
Mr. Lintock, said, I am deeply interested.” 
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After a moment’s pause, the wharf-owner 
asked: ‘*Do you remember, Overbeck, an 
individual named Clegstoun ?” 

Overbeck shook his head. ‘ 

** He was a workman at the wharf. I ais- 
missed him for insobriety.”’ 

‘* A dark person,”’ said Overbeck doubt- 
fully, ‘* with black, hungry eyes ?” 

‘* That’s the man,”’ was Mr. Lintock’s an- 
swer, ‘“‘as you describe him! That’s the 
man whose face I saw at the carriage windew 
to-night.” 

Overbeck looked searchingly at the wharf- 
owner. “Not really? You mean his 
ghost.” 

‘¢T mean the man’s face. I have no be- 
lief in disembodied spirits.” 

“* But,”’ said Overbeck, “ unless the man 
is dead ’’—— 

‘* He is not dead. He threatens me; he 
has threatened me for months. I see his 
face everywhere,” said Mr. Lintock, glan- 
cing round the room with that haunted look 
again—“‘ everywhere, and always threaten- 
ing.”” Fora moment the wharf-owner placed 
his hand across his eyes, as he had done in 
the railway carriage; but quickly recevering 
himself, he said: ‘* Clogstoun had often been 
employed on the wharf, and as often dis- 
charged, owing to his drunken and quarrel- 
some habits. He insulted every one whom 
he came across, when excited by drink, until 
it was thought he must be out of his mind. 
When at last I refused to listen to his appeal 
to be given another chance, he muttered: 
‘You sha’n’t ruin me for nothing, Mr. Lin- 
tock; you had better think it over.’ I did 
not like his look then; there was something 
strange in his eyes—a look that seemed to 
me te contain a touch of insanity. A few 
days afterwards he accosted me in Thames 
Street; and there he loaded me with insult, 
and vowed that he would not rest until he 
had taken my life.” 

Overbeck started up with an angry excla- 
mation on his lips: “‘ The man is mad!” 

‘“*T treated this threat, at first, as a silly 
utterance of a drunkard,” continued Mr. 
Lintock. “It gave me at the moment no 
real uneasiness. But as time went by, his 
conduct began to alarm me. He again ac- 
costed me, and became more insolent. I 
warned him that I should be forced, if he did 
not cease to annoy me, to take the matter 
before a magistrate.” 

‘“*Ah!”? said Overbeck excitedly, you 
did right.” 
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‘¢ But that has no effect. He still dogs 
my footsteps if I venture out after dark. I 
see his eyes fixed upon me at every corner. 
And unless something is done te put a stop 
to it,’’ said the wharf-owner, ‘ I shall fall ill. 
My duties at the warehouse are a sufficient 
wear and tear, without Clegstoun’s wretched, 
drunken face threatening me night and day!” 

Overbeck was pacing up and down the 
room. He could not rest with the thought 
of Mr. Lintock harassed and insulted at 
every turn. ‘* Does any one know, except 
ourselves,’’ said he, ‘‘ about this affair? ”’ 

The wharf-owner reflected a moment. 
‘* Ducket, I think, suspects something; no 
one else.” 

‘* Not even your daughter ? ”’ 

have never,’ said Mr. Lintock, some- 
what evasively, ‘‘ spoken to her on the sub- 
ject.” 

After a moment’s pause, Overbeck asked: 
‘Can you give me Clogstoun’s address ?”’ 

The wharf-owner looked up in surprise. 
‘* It never occurred to me, Overbeck, that he 
had any. In what hole or corner in London 
would he lodge? His appearance was no 
better, when I saw him last, than that of a 
vagabond or tramp.” 

** He must be known to the police.”’ 

**So I hope, for he has fallen very low. 
He was seen by Ducket last on London 
Bridge contemplating, I should think from 
the account he gave me, suicide or some- 
thing worse. For is there a crime,’ added 
the wharf-owner, ‘‘ that one so profligate 
would not commit? The very thought 
makes me shudder! If you had seen the 
man’s face to-night, the dread would have 
laid hold of you—as it bas of me—that my 
life is in danger.” He spoke in a very 
earnest tone. But there was no trace of 
agitation in his manner now. His words, 
‘* My life is in danger,’’ seemed to express 
the conviction of a sound-minded man capa- 
ble of mature reflection. 

‘* You are seriously of opinion, Mr. Lin- 
tock, that the face at the carriage window 
was real, and not imaginary ?”’ 

Mr Lintock, with a thoughtful look bent 
upon the ground, replied: ‘‘ That is a ques- 
tion to which I wish, Overbeck, I could give 
you a satisfactory answer. Is it real? The 
face, as I tell you, threatens me so momen- 
tarily—so unexpectedly; it seems real—only 
too real.”” Then he suddenly added with a 
searching glance: ‘‘ You do not think my 
brain affected? Well, well; it’s not surpris- 


ing if youde. I have enough worry at the 
wharf, sometimes, without this one, to drive 
me crazy.”’ 

Overbeck promised to take the matter 
earnestly in hand; and after some further 
conversation on the subject, of a reassuring 
nature, Mr. Lintock proposed that they 
should go and join Bertha in the drawing- 
reom. 

She was at the piano. But she rose when 
they came in, and gave them tea, and paid 
some little, delicate attentions to her father, 
as a devoted daughter only knews how. 
Then she returned to the piano and began to 
play a sonata that seemed like an accompan- 
iment to her dreamy thoughts. 

Presently, Perey Overbeck went softly to 
a chair beside her, for the wharf-owner had 
fallen asleep. 

“He has spoken to you,’’ said the girl, 
still accompanying her dream. ‘‘ Has he 
not?’? Her face was troubled, and tears 
stood in her eyes. 

‘We have talked the matter over. He 
has told me everything. Do not be dis- 
tressed; there is really no need. Have con- 
fidencein me. Will yeu—asan old friend?” 

There was little occasion to have asked 
this. Bertha’s face, though troubled, had 
not lost its trustfulness. ‘‘ Why should you 
doubt that ?*’ was the girls reassuring reply. 
‘For weeks past I have wished that my 
father would speak to you. I knew that 
something disturbed him. But he is so con- 
siderate! He has done his best to hide it 
from me, fearing to give me the least alarm.” 

“Tt is about a discharged workman—it is 
best that you should know—a fellow who 
threatens your father. The affair has un- 
nerved him; but I hope to put matters right. 
You are not frightened ?”’ 

‘*No; not now,” said Bertha in a low 
voice—‘ not now, that you are lifting half 
the burden off our shoulders. How good it 
is of you!” 

She was irresistible. Overbeck answered 
earnestly: ‘‘There is no burden that I 
would not bear, Bertha, for your sake.” 

me?” 

Yes, Bertha. I—I love you.” 

There was a flutter of the dark eyelashes, 
but the girl did not raise her eyes. The ac- 
companiment to her dream was almost in- 
audible now. Was the reality—the convic- 
tion of her love for Percy Overbeck dawning 
upon her ? 

The sonata was finished; and Mr. Lintock 
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awoke out of his nap. It was time for 
Overbeck to bid his friends good-night, for 
he intended to return by train to London. 
He caught a sweet, timid glance from Bertha 
as he took his leave. 

When the train was approaching London 
Bridge, and the glow of lamplight in wide 
and narrow thoroughfares threw a red reflec- 
tion over the great city, Overbeck thought 
of the countless mysteries that lay hidden, in 
dark courts and alleys, in the midst of all 
this glare. Was this face which haunted 
Mr. Lintock’s life, thought he, in one of 
those shadowy by-ways ? 


CHAPTER III.—THE THREATENING FACE, 


EERCY OVERBECK’S visit to Greenwich 
had effected a noticeable improvement 
in the wharf-ewner’s state of mind. The 
haunted look left him, his expression was al- 
together less careweorn, and it would almost 
seem as if those strange forebodings which 
had lately perturbed his brain troubled him 
no longer. His interest in the business of 
the wharf returned, and Ducket found him 
one evening working in grim earnest at his 
desk. 

‘* Well, Ducket,”’ said Mr. Lintock, as the 
foreman came in, lantern in hand, to light 
his lamp, ‘‘ who is on duty te-night ?” 

“Tm on duty, sir, until twelve o’clock.” 

Not alone ?”’ 

‘Why, yes. The fact is, sir, I’d a special 
object in relieving the night-watchman.”’ 

The wharf-owner’s glance expressed his 
surprise. ‘* What object could you possibly 
have?”’ 

Ducket, still occupied with Mr. Lintock’s 
lamp, answered without lifting his eyes: 
expecting Mr. Overbeck.” 

** At what hour?”’ 

Ducket handed the wharf-owner a slip of 
paper. A single line, which he recognized 
as Percy Overbeck’s writing, ran as follows: 
“Ten Pp. M. Wait at wharf.—P. 0.” 

Mr. Lintock’s face while reading this .un- 
derwent a change; but recovering himself 
quickly, he said: Do you know why Mr. 
Overbeck is coming here to-night ?”’ 

The lamp was now lighted; and Ducket, 
while placing it upon the wharf-owner’s desk 
and adjusting the shade, replied: ‘ It’s 
about Clogstoun. So I naturally suppese; 
for there ain’t anything else that I can think 
of would bring him here at that time o’ 
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night. The note, just as you see it, was 
given to me this afternoon.” 

** Who brought it?” 

One of Mr. Overbeck’s clerks.” 

The wharf-owner looked theughtful. ‘I 
have plenty to keep me busy till ten o’clock,”’ 
said he, throwing a glance over the papers 
before him. ‘‘ Mr. Overbeck is coming, de- 
pend upon it, about Clogstoun. I shall wait 
and see him.’ Then taking up his pen, he 
added: ‘* You'll be within hearing, Ducket, 
in case I want you?” 

‘*'You’ve only to touch the bell, sir; I 
shall be sure to hear.”’ 

It was the first time for many weeks that 
the wharf-owner had worked alone in the 
counting-house after dark; and it was not 
surprising that the dead silence and solitude, 
when he occasionally, stopped and looked up 
from his desk, should remind him of the 
threatening face of Clogstoun. He had dis- 
missed the clerks, for he had no need of as- 
sistance; every detail referring to the wharf 
was entered in the books upon the shelves 
around him Still this dead silence and soli- 
tude seemed each moment more oppressive. 
Mr. Lintock looked at his watch. It was 
past nine. What could Ducket, he wondered, 
be doing so noiselessly down-stairs? It was 
strange that he had neither heard the sound 
of his footstep nor of his voice. The wharf- 
owner thought: ‘‘If Ducket would only 
sing or move about the warehouse, the sense 
of loneliness and dread which is creeping 
over me would be removed. 

He tried manfully to dismiss this feeling 
and toe find absorption in the werk before 
him; but there now arose in his mind, more 
vividly than it had ever done, this haunting 
face. He imagined the figure of Clogstoun, 
as Ducket had described it, leaning over the 
parapet on London Bridge. Was the man 
there to-night ? The wharf-owner could not 
resist the temptation to stretch out his hand 
and draw back the curtain from his window 
and look out upon the dark river. The 
lights flickered on the London Bridge; but 
they were dim—too dim to have enabled Mr. 
Lintock to distinguish one figure from 
another. Yet he fancied that, dark as it 
was, he could discern a shadowy form stand- 
ing near the centre of the bridge, and that 
the form resembled that of the man with 
whose face he was so painfully haunted. 
He dropped the curtain with an angry ges- 
ture. ‘* What if Clogstoun is there?” he 
exclaimed aloud. 
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But the wharf-owner’s hand trembled now; 
he could not write. The black horrers 
which he had resolutely overcome began 
again tocrewd his brain like imps of darkness; 
the more he tried to chase them from him, 
the more they swarmed. His imagination 
awakened into terror at last. A firm convic- 
tion took hold upon him; it was like a night- 
mare which no strength of will could drive 
from his brain; Clogstoun was staring at 
him through the glass partition in the clerk’s 
office like a cat watching its prey! 

Mr. Lintock sprang to his feet. At this 
moment the great gate-bell in the courtyard 
of the warehouse began to ring. 


CHAPTER IV.—WITH THE TIDE. 


FTER lighting Mr. Lintock’s lamp, Duc- 

ket had descended to the basement, on a 

level with the wharf. It was a huge store- 
room; its area represented the dimensions of 
the entire warehouse; and although there were 
piles of merchandise heaped up on all sides 
of the iron pillars which supported the floor 
above, its great size was still apparent, for 
there were avenues in every direction be- 
tween these goodly piles wide enough for 
the trucks torun toand fro. Near the river en- 
trance to this storeroom stood a wooden shed; 
it had a door facing the main avenue, and a 
small window on each side. On the door 
was written, ‘“Superintendent’s Office.’’ 
Ducket raised the latch and stepped in. 
There was a desk under one of the windows, 
and under the other stood a stove with a 
funnel disappearing through a hole in the 
wood-work. The foreman drew up a chair 
in front of this stove, and having taken a 
look at the fire and fed it with charcoal, he 


- began to appease his appetite out of a pail 


and a blackened tin can with a cork in it. 
He ate his supper with apparent relish; but 
the mixture in the can did not seem to his 
taste, he rejected it with a grimace after the 
first draught. ‘I’d rather drink a pint of 
senna,”’ declared Ducket, driving the cork 
home emphatically with the palm of his hand, 
“than another drop of such stuff.” He lit 
his pipe with an air of resignation, leaned 
back in his chair, and stared perplexedly at 
the tin can. Had any one, he wondered, 
been playing him a trick? He was begin- 
ning to get sleepy—so sleepy, that the walls of 
the shed, appeared to expand, and his 
head to grow propertionately larger. It was 


a maddening sensation. By an effort he 
roused himself, stood upright, and tried his 
utmost to throw off this drowsiness. He was 
conscious of his responsible position; he was 
the sole watchman in the warehouse. If any 
catastrophe were to occur, no matter how it 
was brought about, he felt that the blame 
would fal] upon his shoulders. 

Ducket knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
took up his lantern, and went outside of the 
shed. He began to pace resolutely up and 
down the centre avenue between pyramids of 
sacks and bales. It was a painful struggle; 
but if lasted only a short time. No matter 
which way the foreman turned, whether to 
the right or left, he was always becoming 
more and more impressed with the fact that 
uncertainty lay beyond. This soon ended 
by the lantern dropping from Ducket’s hand 
and going out; and then he sank upen the 
ground with his head resting upon a hard 
bale. 

Was he dreaming? It seemed to Ducket, 
as in a dream, that some one glided past him 
like a ghost and that a light was flashed ‘be- 
fore his eyes; and then a long interval of 
darkness and confused fancies followed, un- 
til he gradually awoke—awoke with a start— 
strongly convinced that he had been roused 
by the clang of the warehouse bell. Could 
it be Mr. Overbeck at the gate already? It 
was surely not yet ten o’clock! The foreman 
scrambled te his feet, and groped along the 
dark avenue of goods towards the superin- 
tendent’s office; for he could find his way 
about the warehouse without a gleam of 
light. As he went along with outstretched 
hands he experienced a dull singing in his ears. 
Was it the gate-bell still vibrating in his be- 
wildered brain ? 

Ducket found the steve-fire still burning, 
thoughlow. He took down a lantern from 
the wall, and lighting it, glanced anxiously 
at the clock. ‘‘ Half-past ten!’ exclaimed 
the foreman; ‘* why 

It was the warehouse bell. It was no dream 
now; it sounded like an alarm, it was so inces- 
sant. Still half-dlazed with the oppressing 
effect of his unnatural sleep, Ducket hurried 
acress the yard, and unlocking the side-door 
leading into Thames Street, found himself 
face to face with Percy Overbeck. 

‘“‘ Why are you so dilatory,” said Overbeck, 
with an air of suppressed impatience, “ in 
answering the bell?” 

‘¢T only heard it, sir, a minute ago.”’ 

‘* How’s that? I have been ringing at 


- 


short intervals for nearly half an hour. Is 
anything wrong ?”’ 

Ducket, looking puzzled at Overbeck’s ex- 
cited face, answered: ‘‘I very much suspect 
that”—— 

What 9” 

‘‘ That I’ve been drugged. That’s why I 
couldn’t come. I fell asleep; the noise of 
the bell awoke me.”’ 

The excited expression in Overbeck’s face 
increased, ‘* Are you here alone ?”’ 

‘‘1’m the only one on duty; but I’m not 
alone in the warehouse,” said the foreman; 
‘“‘ Mr, Lintock is here.”’ 

Overbeck hurriedly demanded: Where?” 

‘In his office up-stairs. I left him there 
busy writing at his desk.” 

When ” 

‘““Some hours ago—before I became 
drowsy.’’- 

‘* Hours ago? Show the way as quick as 
you can to Mr, Lintock’s reom.”’ 

Ducket, still more perplexed at Overbeck’s 
manner, hastened up-stairs without a word. 
He was seized with a dreadful sense of ap- 
prehension; and on opening Mr. Lintock’s 
door, he uttered a suppressed cry. The 
wharf-owner’s room was empty; but the lamp 
upon his desk was burning, and the light 
thrown upon his papers showed them in dis- 
order. An inkstand had been upset upon 
the table, and the ink was trickling down in- 
to a pool upon the floor. 

Overbeck, stepped forward, took a quick 
glance round himy. Then he looked keenly 
at Ducket. ‘‘ Clogstoun has been here. He 
and Mr. Lintock have met.”’ 

The foreman’s face expressed a look of 
horror. 

“Now, Ducket,” said Percy Overbeck, 
placing his hand upon the foreman's shoul- 
der, “nerve yourself. Let us search the 


warehouse.”’ 


The warehouse was explored from roof to 
basement. The foreman, who had known 
every turning ameng the dark lanes of mer- 
chandise since boyhood, took the lead, flash- 
ing his lantern into every nook and corner, On 
each floor they called on Mr. Lintock loudly 
by name; but only an echo of their voices 
reached them. They stood once more with- 
in the wharf-owner’s room. 

‘“* Ducket,’’ said Overbeck, ‘‘ cast your eyes 
carefully reund. Is anything missing ?” 

The light from the foreman’s lantern moved 
over the floor and then slowly round the 
walls. Suddenly it stopped behind Mr. 
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Lintock’s chair. Doyou see that peg, sir?” 

Yes.”’ 

‘¢ That key should be there. It’s gone.” 

‘What key?” 

‘* The key, sir, to that private door;” and 
Ducket pointed to a door opposite the win- 
dow. 

‘¢ But,’’ said Overbeck, *‘ that leads out up- 
on the wharf. And,” he added, turning the 
handle, ‘‘ it’s locked. What can it mean ?”’ 

means,” said the fereman with sud- 
den inspiration, ‘‘ that, dead or alive, master 
has gone out by that door.” 

Without loss of time, by means of the 
superintendent’s key, they made their way 
out upon the landing-stage. They looked 
eagerly across the dark river. The tide was 
lapping monotonously against the sides of 
the wharf; chains were rattling, boats and 
barges moored alongside creaked and strain- 
ed at their ropes. Presently Ducket, who 
went flashing about with his lantern, cried 
out, ‘* There’s a boat gone! ”’ 

‘ Ah! Is the tide ebbing?” 

Ay, sir, ebbing fast.”’ 

Overbeck reflected a moment; then he said, 
“Give me the lantern.” Ducket obeyed. 

‘* Now,’’ added Overbeck, “ unfasten a 
boat, and let us row down stream. We are 
on the track, I hope, at last.”’ 

The foreman quickly set to work. There 
was a boat suited to their purpose lying out- 
side a barge; it was soon loosened and ready 
to start. 

*¢ T’ll take the sculls,” said Overbeck as he 
stepped into his place. ‘‘ You shall steer. 
You know this part of the river better than 
Ido. Are you ready?” 

“* Right with the tide, Mr. Overbeck ?” 

** Yes, by all means; with the tide.” 

And so, with Ducket grasping the rudder 
and Overbeck the sculls, the boat moved out 

into mid-stream. On they went with the eb- 
bing tide, under the black shadows of huge 
ships and towering warehouses until Ducket’s 


lantern was a mere speck of gliding light in 
the darkness. 


Bertha Lintock, although made aware in a 
message from her father that he should not 
return until late, began to grow anxious to- 
wards midnight. She paced up and down 
her room, and constantly listened for the 
sound of wheels in the carriage-drive; the un- 
pleasant affair, of which Percy Overbeck had 
spoken to her reassuringly, recurred to her 
mind. Though trusting in Percy, she could 
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not conquer her streng presentiment of dan- 
ger; for, when a child, strangely enough, 
Wythred’s wharf had made a deep impres- 
sion upon Bertha. While walking at her 
father’s side through the great sombre store- 
rooms, they had reached some pas 
walled with bales of merchandise—so dark 
and narrow that she had shrunk back with 
sudden fright, and would go no farther. 
That was her first visit, and she had never 
entered the warehouse since. Presently, 
Bertha heard a hurried step outside the 
house. She ran to the window and threw it 
open. Overbeck stood below. ‘“‘ Percy! 
has anything happened?” she asked. 
Where is my father? ”’ 

“He is here, Bertha—at the gate. You 
have no need to be alarmed.” 

Bertha hastened into the hall. 

Percy Overbeck met her at the door, and 


they went into the dining-room together... 


‘Your father has been again seized with 
that odd fancy,’’ Percy hastened to tell her. 
‘* He believes that while seated in his office 
this evening, Clogstoun threatened him. 
Panic-stricken, he escaped from this phan- 
tom, or reality, down his private staircase 
leading to the wharf. Here, groping his way 
to the barges, he dropped into a boat, and set- 
ting it adrift, went out withthetide. Ducket 
and I—to cut a long story short—overtook 
the boat, and 

At this moment Mr. Lintock slowly en- 
tered the roem, leaning on Ducket’s arm. 
His clothes were wet and bespattered with 
mud. Seeing his daughter, he stepped to- 
wards her, but losing strength, sank into a 
chair. 

Bertha ran to his side and bent over him. 
*¢ Are you hurt, father?” 


‘“No, my dear, only exhausted. Percy 
and our old friend Ducket,”’ said he, looking 
up gratefully into their faces, “have saved 
my life.” 

The wharf-owner’s nerves were badly sha- 
ken. But a few days’ rest, under his daugh- 
ter’s thoughtful supervision, restored him to 
health. 

Clogstoun’s face never haunted Mr. Lin- 
tock again; for on the day after this occur- 
rence, the man was found at the warehouse 
among some bags of sea-damaged hemp-seed, 
breathing his last; and as a small phial was 
discovered at his side containing traces of 
a narcotic, it was conjectured that he had 
poured a portion of this drug inte Ducket’s 
tin can, and had himself swallowed the rest 
with a strong resolve to bring his wretched 
existence to an end. 

For some time Mr. Linteck avoided the 
subject of his flight from the office and from 
the face. It appeared, however, that at the 
moment when Clogstoun forced his way into 
the room, the wharf-owner retreated through 
the private door. This door he locked be- 
hind him, in order te cut off pursuit; and 
thus separated from the Thames Street exit 
by Clogsteun’s presence, Mr. Lintock had 
made his escape by water. 

In after-days, when Bertha had become 
Overbeck’s wife, they often dwelt on that 
midnight affair at Wythred’s wharf; and it 
transpired how Percy, frequently on the 
watch fer Clogstoun, having learnt some- 
thing of his haunts and habits, had reasen to 
suppose that he had found a means of getting 
inte the warehouse. For this reason, he had 
appointed that meeting with Ducket, though 
scarcely imagining that events would take 
such a strange turn as they had done. 


ONLY A SMILE. 


NLY a smile that was given me © 
On the crowded street one day, 

But it pierced the gloom of my saddened heart 

Like a sudden sunbeam’s ray. 
The shadow of doubt hung over me, 

And the burden of pain I bore; 
And the voice of hope I could not hear, 

Though I listened o’er and o’er. 


But there came a rift in the crowd about, 
And a face that I knew passed by; 

And the smile I caught was brighter to me 
Than the blue of a summer sky; 


For it gave me back the sunshine, 
And it scattered each sombre thought; 

And my heart rejoiced in the kindling warmth 
Which that kindly smile had wrought. 


Only a smile from a kindly face 
On the busy street that day! 
Forgotten as soon as given, perhaps, 
As the donor went her way. 
But straight to my heart it went speeding, 
To gild the clouds that were there; 
And I found that of sunshine and life’s blue skies 
I also might take my share. 
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“ pe you think, now, there is ery God?” 

Old Isr’el Moody leaned against the 
fence and propounded this momentous query 
to the accompaniment of a chorus of hic- 
coughs. Of a frivolous turn in his normal 
condition, old Isr’el always became thee- 
logical in his cups. 

‘“‘ You ain’t in no condition to be argerfied 
with,” said, severely, mine host of the Sad- 
dleback tavern, a primitive little inn, upen 
which I had stumbled in the course of a 
desultory fishing and sketching tour through 
those New Hampshire wilds which are as 
yet unravaged by the summer boarder. 
“ON? if you don’t mend your ways, Isr’el 
Moody, you'll be apt to find out that the 
devil, anyhow, ain’t no vain imagernation. 
“Cur’us,” he continued, meditatively, as old 
Isr’el shuffled off down the road, addressing 
an imaginary audience with drunkenly 
dramatic gestures, ‘‘Cur’us how that fetched 
right up before me the fust time, ’n’ I don’t 
know but what the only time that ever I 
was asked that question afore. I’ve lived 
up here all my life, takin’ out jest two years 
in Californy, ’n’ wether it seems closeter 
to Ged clear’n up here, with the world, as 
you might say, layin’ at our feet, ’n’ nothin’ 
but old Saddleback to shet out a scrap of the 
sky, or whether we’re kind of simple- 
minded folks with more tarlunt for believ- 
in’ than for sarchin’ out mysteries, I can’t 
say; but somehow or ‘nother, nobody here 
has never had no deubts about God, ex- 
ceptin’ old Isr’el, that’s a foolish cretur at 
the best, and alwus bound to argerfy about 
somethin’, as foolish creturs is, when he’s 
been drinkin’. 

“Tt was nigh upon thirty-six years ago, 
out in the Californy diggin’s, that Eph Har- 
rod asked me that question, but the time ’n’ 
the place ’n’ all riz right up before me as if 
all the years ’n’ the hap’nin’s that lays 
between wa’n’t no more’n a breath of 
smoke. 

‘“Layin’ with his face turned up to the 
sky, and the death damp a-gatherin’ on it, 
Eph was, and it did seem to me then as if 
he had a right to deubt God if ever a man 
had, ’n’ if I’d ’a’ had time I don’t know but 
Ishould ’a’ said that I felt an oncommon 


ACROSS THE POND. 


sight surer about the devil! But before I 
could say anything he’d found out a sight 
more’n I knew! I’ve alwus been glad I 
didn’t say it, bein’ ’twa’n’t no comfort to 
give a dyin’ man; but I was so mad, then, 
with them that had used him so, ’n’ so nigh 
beside myself with grief, that "twas jest 
what I thought. Leokin’ back now I can 
seem to see the hand of God in jest what 
befell Eph that minute—bein’ he’d got so 
snarled up; I can’t see—we’re sech blind 
creturs—why He couldn’t a-put it into Eph’s 
heart to stay to home here peaceful, ’n’ 
merry Marthy Abby. You see them two 
houses acrost the pond there’n, right under 
the shadder of Saddleback? I don’t know 
as you can hardly make out the old Harrod 
place; it’s all fallin’ to decay, an’ it’s jest 
the color of Saddleback’s rocks; but there, 
off to the right, you can see the smoke from 
Marthy Abby’s chimbley; that’s the Sedgell 
place; see it? Nobody there, now, but 
Marthy Abby and her deformed niece, 
Jethro’s daughter, that she takes care of, 
but the place looks kind of heartsome, jest 
like Marthy Abby; she’s the patientist and 
cheerfullest cretur.””» My host heaved a 
deep sigh. ‘‘ But she’s got a terrible mis- 
taken idee about raisin’ ducks,’”’ he pursued, 
‘*and headstrong! beats all how headstrong 
woman can be when she gets a wrong idee 
into her head! ’N’ she’s sot ag’in a pipe. 
You see, I alwus set consid’able by Marthy 
Abby; long before I found out that her 
heart was set on Eph I had thoughts of 
askin’ her to merry me, but I was alwus one 
to weigh and ponder things, and be terrible 
afraid I wa’n’t doin’ for the best. I alwus 
had a kind of a feller feelin’ for Lot’s wife. 
I never cared a mite for any other woman, 
and now, when I go’n set, neighborly, be- 
side Marthy Abby’s fire, sometimes I wish 
she belonged to set by mine; but then, I 
couldn’t do without my pipe, nohow, and I 
couldn’t have no peace of mind seein’ ducks 
hatched out the fust of March. But ’twa’n’t 
about myself that I set out to tell ye, ’n’ 
Eph he wa’n’t a mite like me. He never did 
nothin’ by halves, least of all, lovin’ a 
woman. 

“Poor Eph! settin’ here ’n’ loekin’ acrost 
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the pond, ’n’ thinkin’ how ’twould a-ben if 
he’d a-stayed here peaceful ’n’ contented, it 
seems to me sometimes as if the old house 
was full of life—children ’n’ gran’children 
comin’ ’n’ goin’, cattle a-grazin’ round, 
lights in the winders at night, ’n’ the sound 
of Eph’s fiddle comin’ acrost the water—he 
was a master hand for playin’ on the fiddle, 
Eph was. Don’t look much like the way I 
picter it over there, now, does it?” — 

I looked across the pond, which was only 
@ stone’s throw from my host’s porch. A 
little garden, where beets and carrots min- 
gled thriftily with larkspur and sweet-peas, 
and unpruned rose-bushes stretched prickly 
tendrils through the fence to clasp the 
Bouncing Beis that struggled up from the 
road-side—this, and the grass-grown coun- 
try-road only intervened. The sunset had 
been a flaming one, and some shafts of 
orange light still pierced the gray sky, and 
fell upon the unrippled surface of the pond, 
and the filmy white mists that were begin- 
ning to tangle themselves about the tall 
reeds and flags on its borders, and upon the 
old house on the other side that stood gaunt 
and dismantled, the very spectre ef a home. 
The desolate cry of a loon came echoing 
over the water, and it seemed as if the 
ruined house had found a voice to utter its 
‘woe. 

“Gay enough ‘twas over there,” con- 
tinued my host, ‘‘the winter that Flory 
Donallan came up from ’Cushnet te visit 
her cousin, Marthy Abby Sedgell. ’Cush- 
net was thicker settled, consid’able, but 
they all said there was no such good times 
there as there was here. We fixed a slide, 
so’st we could slide half way down Saddle- 
back ’n’ clear’n acrost the pond, ’n’ there 
was sleighin’ parties, ’n’ singin’-schools, ’n’ 
dancin’-schools; somethin’ lively goin’ on all 
the time. Seems as if the world had turned 
out kind of solum; the young folks don’t 
seem to have sech good times as we did.” 

‘¢Eph was alwus in the thickest of the 
good times; a big, harnsome feller, Eph 
was, ’n’ alwus ready to fiddle or dance. He 
had a little mite of Injin blood; it come 
from way back; but I saw it flash up two or 
three times; as gentle as a woman mostly 
he was. Folks gin’rally calc’lated that he 
‘mn’ Marthy Abby Sedgell would make a 
match, but I knew that he liked her just the 
same as he did his sister “Lizy, ’n’ no 
diffrent. You see they was neighbors, ’n’ 
playin’ together, from the time they was 


babies. Women folks is apt to be senti- 
mental from the time they’re dressin’ their 
dolls, ’n’ if they say they’ve got sisterly 
feelin’s for a man, there’s pooty likely te be 
somethin’ else underneath; but a man’s 
feelin’s is apt to overlook what is nighest 
*n’ he’s used to, ’n’ to blaze up sudden when 
he meets some strange girl. That’s the 
way it pears to me. 

**N’ as I was a-sayin’, Flory Donallan 
come up from ’Cushnet. She was the 
queerest lookin’ little cretur I ever see. 
Most of ’em called her harnsome, but | 
never could see it. She had the whitest 
complexion of anybody I ever see; jest like 
the driven snow; sometimes there was a 
little mite of a pinky color on her cheeks, 
but even then it looked too cold to suit me. 
Her eyes was bluc, but somethin’ or other 
made ’em look dark; I don’t know but ’twas 
because they was so big. And somehow 
they didn’t look to me real human. She 
had a pootty forehead—lI’ll say that for her 
—’n’ it looked kind of angelic, bein’ so 
white, but she wa’n’t pootty featured gin’- 
rally, ’n’ her hair was tow-colored. She was 
a little mite of a thing, ’n’ her hands ’n’ 
feet looked jest like a doll’s. She was a 
pootty singer, ’n’ had more of a voice than 
you’d a-thought could a-come out of secha 
little bedy. I see jest how ’twas with Eph 


from the very fust; he hadn’t no eyes nor 


ears nor understandin’ for anything but her. 
He couldn’t muster up courage to ask her to 
have him for a consid’able spell, ’n’ when 
at last he did ’n’ she said yes, right off, he 
was so surprised ’n’ tickled he was most 
beside himself. He didn’t say much; he 
was a dretful reserved feller about what he 
felt the most, but I knew all about it with- 
out his tellin’; we was alwus great friends, 
Eph ’n’ me. 

“Jest afore spring opened Flory went 
home, ’n’ the agreement was that they 
should be married along late in the summer, 
between hayin’ ’n’ harvestin’. But it 
wa’n’t much past the Fourth of July when 
the news come that Flory had run off with 4 
travelin’ show. They’d offered her a good 
salary to sing and act out, ’n’ "twas a good 
deal more to her taste than merryin’ 4 
farmer ’n’ settlin’ down stiddy. She left s 
note for her folks sayin’ she was goin’ to be 
better off than she’d ever expected to be, 
’n’ one for Eph askin’ him to forgive her. 

didn’t like the way Eph took it. He 
didn’t make no fuss, nor say a word to n0- 
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body, but his face looked as if "twas carved 
out of stone. "N’ twas easy to see that his 
mind wa’n’t on anyti:ing that he done; he 
was kind of broedin’ all the time. Along in 
the fall he come over one day ’n’ asked me 
to go to Californy with him. *Twas a time 
of great excitement about the gold diggin’s. 
I hadn’t no great hankerin’ for adventure, 
‘n’ I had hard work to make up my mind to 
go. Iwas contented enough diggin’ pota- 
toes ’n’ turnups without expectin’ to dig 
gold out of the sile. But Eph’s talk kind of 
stirred me up, ’n’ more’n all I couldn’t bear 
to have him go alone; ’n’ he was bound to go. 

‘“‘T declare I don’t know how I ever did 
make up my mind to go. I remember the 
mornin’ we went I come mighty nigh bein’ 
envious of Let’s wife; seemed as if I’d 
ruther be a stattoo of salt right here beside 
the pond then to go to Californy. 

‘Lookin’ back you’d think ’twould seem 
like a dream, them two years in the diggin’s, 
but the fact is everything else seems kind of 
dream-like ’n’ that the realest livin’.I ever 
knew.” The old man involuntarily drew 
himself up, and something like the fire of 
youth flashed from his eye. 

“Sech a mixture of folks I wouldn’t a-be- 
lieved could be got together in one spot, on 
the Lord’s airth! There was Mexicans that 
was half Injin, ’n’ Injins that was half 
devil; there was pious New England coun- 
try folks, ’n’ sharps ’n’ roughs from the 
cities; there was old gray-headed men that 
had fit a losin’ fight with fate ’n’ was makin’ 
adesprit effort to get the upper hands of it 
at last, °n’ youngsters that hadn’t the least 
jdee but what luck was ready made to their 
hands. Then there was a good many rich 
men’s sons that was after an excitin’ time 
more’n anything else. 

“Twas a queer place where we settled 
down that first winter. Cana’n Gulch they 
named it, ’n’ I hope I never may see nothin’ 
less like the land of Cana’n! 

“Even the sile ’n’ the sky wa’n’t like home, 
how lonesome ’n’ awful them peaks did rise 
up! Our mountains is kind of Christian ’n’ 
companionable compared to them. There 
wa’n’t no nuggets of gold to be dug up jest 
like potatoes out of a potate-field, as some 
of em seemed to expect, but there had been 
Veins struck all around us; some of ’em 
paaned out rich, ’n’ some, after they’d made 
two or three men half crazy with the idee 
that they were millionaires, turned out to be 
uethin’ but pyrites. 
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‘Twas a terrible wearin’ life to be gay 

with hope one day and wild with despair the 
next, ’n’ then ag’in bearin’ a long spell of 
sick’nin’ suspense. ’N’ it got to seem as if 
there wa’n’t nothin’ in God’s universe, 
home nor own folks, nor life itself, nor even 
the life etarnal, of any account compared to 
gold! I can’t say’t the fever ever got a 
thorough holt of me, but it did get holt of 
Eph, ’n’ I wa’n’t sorry to see it, for if it ain’t 
right to set your heart on riches, it kind of 
seemed more manly to me than to set it on 
a foolish girl! 

‘* Provisions was scurce, ’n’ we suffered 
from most every kind of hardship, for the 
trails was almost impassible except for them 
tough little Mexican mules that could walk 
pootty nigh upside down, like‘a fly, ’n’ 
hadn’t no give-out to *em;’n’ there wa’n’t 
but two of them in the diggin’s. 

**I come acrost a few pickin’s here ’n’ 
there, but luck seemed to be dead ag’in Eph 
until he got hold of a share in the Caledony. 
A Scotchman, name of McKittrick, was the 
original locater. Eph went in for a share 
when nobody else thought there was enough 
to pay for workin’ it; he’d got into that 
desprit state that gamblers gets into when 
with everything goin’ straight ag’in ’em 
they still keep on throwin’ the dice as if they 
was possessed. The Caledony promised 
better’n anything had for a long spell, ’n’ 
Eph was terrible excited. He had forgot 
Flory now, for sure, I thought. Shows how 
little even the nighest knows of each other’s 
in’ard feelin’s! 

‘* Tt was the very day after the Caledony 
had given promise of havin’ a power of the 
yaller stuff in her veins—the very day after 
that Joe Lethbridge came back to the camp 
from Frisco. 

‘* Joe was a feller from down ’Cushnet way 
that had gone out ’long of us. He’d got 
discouraged ’n’ gone off to ’Frisco, but he 
found the gamblin’ fever was on him, ’n’ he 
couldn’t settle down to stiddy day’s werk, 
*n’ back he’d come. "Twas a wonder’t he’d 
ever got back alive; his horse had slipped 
’n’ broke his leg, eight or nine miles back, 
*n’ he had to shoot him, ’n’ comin’ afoot 
he’d lost the trail two or three times, ’n’ 
come nigh bein’ swept off by a torrent, ’n’ 
his clothes was all tore to shreds, ’n’ he was 
so used up he could scarcely stand. 

‘*Before he’d spoke a word he pulled a 
crumpled little note out of his belt ’n’ give 
it to Eph. Seemed he run acrost Flory 
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Donallan in ’Frisco, layin’ sick ’n’ poor ’n’ 
friendless, deserted by the comp’ny that she 
belonged to, because she’d had a ketchin’ 
fever, ’n’ she’d wrote to Eph to come to her 
jest as quick as he ceuld! The minute I 
looked into Eph’s face after he’d read the 
letter, I knew that he’d go. 

‘“‘ Juan Calidores, a thievin’ little Mexi- 
can, owned the toughest mule, but he had 
gone on her down to Three Pines, ’n’ as 
there was plenty of arguard’enty there (as 
them Mexicans called the infernalest liquor 
I ever come acrost) he wa’n’t likely to be 
back till he’d had a liberal drunk. The only 
other mule belonged to Riggs. He was a 
slim, genteel, dissipated little feller from 
New York. His folks was rich, ’n’ he’d run 
through an awful lot of money though he’d 
only been a year er twe out ef college. I 
see the devil in Rigg’s eye in a minute, 
when Eph up ’n’ asked him for his mule; 
everybody knew he had it in him, for all he 
was sech a slick appearin’ little chap. He 
said ‘he’d be most happy to accommerdate 
him, but that mule was of great valoo to 
the hull camp; unless the weather should 
change before the provisions give out our 
lives might depend on her, fer Juan couldn’t 
be cale’lated upon. He didn’t know as he 
had no moral right to resk her, but seein’ 
his business was jest what it was ’—Joe 
Lethbridge never had no discretion, ’n’ 
*twas whispered all round the camp in no 
time jest what Eph was goin’ for—‘ he 
couldn’t bear to refuse. Of course the mule 
was worth her weight in gold—there wa’n’t 
no question of material valoos—but for a 
nominal consideration, Eph’s share of the 
Caledony, which probably would turn out a 
fizzle like the others round it, but which he’d 
taken a fancy to, he’d let her go!’ 

‘“‘°Twas smeother’n that, the way he got 
it off, ’n’ yet it meant plain enough, ‘for 
that, ’n’ nothin’ else in God’s universe! ’ 

‘*Tt kind of chokes me to tell of it, I was 
so chokin’ mad then, ’n’ there was more’n 
me that felt as if they’d like to have their 
hands on that little sarpent’s throat. Most 
of ’em probably thought Eph was a fool for 
goin’, ’n’ yet they had a kind of a feller 
feelin’ for him down in the bottom of their 
hearts. It had seemed as if every feelin’ 
they had was swallered up in the thirst for 
gold, but come to stir ’°em up sudden, like 
that, I don’t know but more’n one would 
a-resked everything to go off after his girl! 

‘*Human nater is a cur’us thing; you 


can’t measure it with a two-foot rule’ 
Takin’ your reck’nin’ of the folks nighest 
te you, you’ve got to allow fer the unbe- 
knownst! 

‘* Eph didn’t hesitate a moment, though he 
turned terrible white. I knew that he be- 
lieved in the Caledony. There was kind of 
an undercurrent of growlin’ all round the 
camp, ’n’ fierce looks was cast at little 
Riggs; but rowin’ and jawin’ would make 
delay, ’n’ Eph couldn’t stand that. The 
paper was drawed up quick; papers was apt 
to be brief but made so they’d hold tight, 
there in the diggin’s. Rigg’s name, instead of 
Eph’s, was on the claim as a ’riginal locater 
of the Caledony, ’n’ Eph was off on the 
mule, headed for ’Frisco, but whether to 
get there or not the Lord only knew. 

‘* What wouldn’t I a-give that day if we 
could a-been back here, Eph ’n’ I, with 
nothin’ but the pond betwixt us! 

‘*Excitin’ times come along after that, for 
the Caledony turned out the biggest strike 
that had ever been made anywhere round 
them diggin’s, ’n’ the men that owned it 
was rich! You’d a-thought the winds must 
a-kerried the news, to see how folks come 
flockin’ there. In a week or two after 
spring opened ’twas a thrivin’ settlement, 
with a half a dezen liquor ’n’ gamblin’ 
saloons, ’n’ half as many grocery ’n’ pro- 
vision stores ’n’ a barber’s shop ’n’ other et 
ceterys of civilization. I wa’n’t in the luck 
uor the ill luck neither, for I couldn’t never 
make up my mind to resk any great, ’n’ my 
mind was set on Eph. Nery a word had 
come from him sence he left. A good many 
men had come from ’Frisco way, but they 
hadn’t heard nothin’ of him. Nobody thought 
of him but me; they was too absorbed in 
their luck. I thought likely his bones was 
layin’ in some gully that had been swept out 
by the winter torrents. I declare I should 
a-been clear’n upsot with joy when, one 
summer day, he come ridin’ into camp, 
lookin’ strong ’n’ hearty ’n’ jest like him- 
self, if it hadn’t a-been for his havin’ Flory 
along with him—Flory, his wife. 

‘* He couldn’t get red of the minin’ fever, 
he said; ’n’ he’d heard of the great times 
we was havin’; ’n’ Flory she thought she’d 
like the life in a minin’-camp. He set his 
teeth tight together when he spoke of the 
Caledony, but then he looked at Flory as 
proud as could be, ’n’ with all his heart in his 
eyes, ’n’ says he: ‘ But it wa’n’t too highs 
price!’ 
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‘“¢ All right, then,’ says I, as cheerful as 
I could. ’N’ I tried to think the best I 
could of her, seein’ she was Eph’s wife. 
She showed she’d been sick; she was whiter 
‘n’ her eyes was bigger’n ever, ’n’ her fore- 
head loeked more like an angel’s. She had 
a childish clingin’ way with Eph, ’n’ seemed 
to set a sight by him. I begun, then, to 
feel as if I'd misjudged her. I declare she 
come nigh bewitchin’ me; ’n’ if she didn’t 
I was about the only one in the hull camp 
that kep’ clear. There was but few women 
there, ’n’ they was rough specimens. It 
didn’t seem to me that ’twas a fit place to 
bring Flory to, but the roughest of the men 
seemed to look up to her as somethin’ 
unairthly. They could scarcely keep their 
eyes off’n her, but they never seemed to 
look too bold, ’n’ Flory she seemed to have 
a kind of innercent ’n’ childish pleasure in 
admeration, that was diff’rent from what I’d 
looked fer. She had a pootty, medest little 
way with all the men, ’n’ there was hardly 
one but what would have stood up for her 
with his life if she’d needed it—only that 
little greaser, Juan Calidores; every time 
he passed by her he’d mutter ‘ prig of a 
woman,’ ’n’ cross himself, ’n’ excommuni- 
cate her, as if she belonged to his church! 
Some said Juan had been crossed in love ’n’ 
hated the whole sex, but I’ve thought sence 
mebbe the little beast had more sense than 
we give him credit for! 

“Eph couldn’t seem to get hold of any- 
thing that prospered. Luck was ag’in him. 
First one chance ’n’ then anether would gin 
out like a soap-bubble. He had to run in 
debt to get Flory such comforts as was to be 
had ’n’ to keep her from knowin’ how dark 
things was lookin’. All he worked for ’n’ 
all he thought of was Flory. 

“Riggs was swellin’ round. Sence he got 
hold of the Caledony he’d been lucky all 
round; ’twas cur’us how things would seem 
to work that way. Eph give him a wide 
berth, but he was always puttin’ up his eye- 
glasses to stare at Flory, ’n’ sneakin’ round 
to get a word with her. I don’t know as 
Eph even noticed it; if he did he thought 
‘twas only nateral that men should admire 
her, ’n’ he wouldn’t a-believed she had a 
thought for anybedy but him; that was 
Eph’s way—to trust them that he loved. 

“At last, along late in the fall, the 
Eurepty showed that she really had the 
yeller stuff in her bowels. Eph had a big 
share in her. He was most beside himself 
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with joy the day we found out how she was 
goin’ to pan out. Comin’ home to camp 
late that afternoen he let right out to me 
how he’d suffered on Fiory’s account, ’n’ 
how all he wanted was for her sake. A 
man don’t talk that way te another man 
unless he’s consid’able broke up as Eph was 
with the onexpected joy after the long sus- 
pense. When we got along to his shanty he 
wanted me to come in; he said I was like a 
brother to him ’n’ he wanted me to share 
his happiness when he teld Flory. For all 
I knew ’twa’n’t any time fora third party 
to be there I couldn’t help goin’ in fer a 
minute; seems as if ’twould be a sight to do 
a man good to see the little cretur so pleased 
’n’ happy after so much hardship. ’N’ 
Eph’s happiness done me good clear’n to 
the marrew of my bones. 

“Twas a rough little shanty, but a 
woman’s belongin’s round made it kind of 
homelike, ’n’ Flory was tidy ’n’ had dainty 
ways. There wa’n’t nobody there. Eph 
looked round ’n’ called. He was kind of 
astonished, for Flory wa’n’t given to gad- 
din’. 

‘¢¢ Jl] tell you what it is,’ says he; ‘ she’s 
gone to see Padelford’s baby!’ There’d 
been a baby born in camp, ’n’ the women— 
’n’ half the men, too, for that matter—was 
crazy ever it. But before he could start out 
after her I’d ketched sight of a little note 
tucked in between the red blows of her 
geranium on the winder seat. Seemed as if 
she had a little mite of compunction or 
shame or somethin’; she couldn’t bear to 
put it right where he’d see it the first thing! 
I picked it up, as Eph dropped it out of his 
fingers after he’d read it. 

‘¢ It said she’d found out she hadn’t never 
loved Eph. She loved Riggs, ’n’ she’d gone 
with him. She hoped Eph wouldn’t think 
too hard of her, for she wa’n’t fit to bea 
poor man’s wife, anyhow. 

‘¢T was kind of stunned. I couldn’t never 
remember how ’twas that we got horses ’n’ 
I found myself ridin’ like mad ’longside of 
Eph on the road them two must a-taken. 

‘¢ When we come to the new trail Eph was 
uncertain which to take. I thought they'd 
most likely gone by the old one, that ran 
along the cliff higher up, but was broader 
’n’ safer. °N’ Flory was timid. Eph said 
if they had we could head ’em off by takin’ 
the new if they hadn’t got too much the 
start. How we rode! I don’t know what 
saved us from goin’ over that cliff. °N’ 
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when we come out towards the divide we 
ketched sight of °em. They was ridin’ kind 
of slow as if they was tired out, or thought 
they’d got so far that there was no need to 
hurry, ’n’ his hand was on her saddle, kind 
of supportin’ her. 

“Eph give kind of a smothered cry, ’n’ 
drawed out his pistol. Lookin’ at him I 
wouldn’t a-believed ’twas Eph’s face; the 
Injin devil that lurked in his blood was 
lookin’ out of it. I tried to say something 
to calm him, to hold back his hand, but 
something choked me—’n’ there was ne 
need of me! God Almighty spoke ’n’ kept 
him from murder! There come a rattling 
*n’ crashing of stones from the upper trail; 
they’d been loosened by the horses’ hoofs 
that had jest gone over. They struck the 
fore feet of Eph’s horse. He r’ared ’n’ 
plunged ’n’ throwed Eph over his head ag’in 
a rock. 

‘* As quick as I kneeled down beside him I 
knew there wa’n’t no hope. There wasa 
fearful wound in his head. But he opened 
his eyes ’n’ looked, ’n’ there, plain ag’in the 
sky ‘in the dyin’ light, was them two figgers 
goin’ down into the valley together. 

‘¢N” then he looked up at me, ’n’ he said 
the same words that old Isr’el said to- 
night: ‘Si, do you believe there’s ery God? 
If there is’—his breath was failin’ so’t he 
could scarcely get it out—‘ if there is, He’ll 
take care of Flory!’ 

‘*Nery thought of himself! Goin’ red- 
handed, as you might say, into the presence 
of his Maker, all he thought of was what 
would become of her! 


‘¢T saw her in a theatre in San Francisco 
a little more’n a year after that. *Twa’n’t 
Riggs that was with her; ’twas an older ’n’ 
flashier man. She’d grown stouter, ’n’ her 
face was painted, ’n’ she was blazin’ with 
di’monds. 

‘*T stayed round there more because I 
couldn’t bear to come home than for any- 
thing else. 

‘¢ Eph’s death killed his mother; she never 
held her head up afterwards; ’n’ ’Lizy mar- 
ried ’n’ went down country to live; °n’ no- 
body seemed to want to live in the old 
house, ’n’ never hain’t. Marthy Abby’s 
hair had all turned white in the front whilst 
I was away. She said she’d had consid’able 
headache. She wa’n’t never like a girl after 
that, ’n’ though she had plenty of beaus, 
she wouldn’t have anything to say to’em. I 
kind of run of an idee that she would a-had 
me, but—look at them ducks of her’n now. 
Do you see that great white patch half way 
out into the middle of the pond? That’s 
’em—’n’ she can’t get ’em to go home at 
night! ’N’ what could you expect of ducks 
hatched out under a parcel of old hens in 
the dead of winter? No, we’re better off 
as we be, Marthy Abby ’n’ I! 

‘“‘T don’t set much by women folks, any- 
how, ’n’, mebbe it’s bigoted—some of ’em 
may be just as good as other folks—but I 
never come acrost one of them little, light- 
complected women, with kind of a saintly 
look, that I don’t feel as if I’d ought to have 
a horse-shoe in my pocket, or be makin’ the 
sign of a cross, like little Juan Calidores!” 


THE IRON MASK. 


BY W. ALBERT. 


HIS individual, about whose fate so much 
interest has been excited, was secretary 

of state to Charles Third, Duke of Mantua, 
by whom he was much favored. About the 
end of the year 1677, the Abbe d’Estrades, 
ambassador for Louis XIV. to the republic 
ef Venice, was anxious to induce the Duke 
of Mantua to allow the entrance of a French 
garrison into Casale, which, it may be said, 
was then the key of Italy. The ambassador 
sought to accomplish his purpose by gaining 


over Matthioli to his schemes. It was an 
easy task, the secretary yielding, and in 4 
short time the wily ambassader had accom- 
plished his object. 

The advance of the French troops to gar- 
rison Casale caused great alarm in the neigh- 
boring states. Remonstrance was made to 
Charles, which his secretary secretly support- 
ed, though he continued to be the apparent 
ally of the French agents at the ducal court. 
His duplicity, however, could not long be 
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concealed, and suspicoins of his fidelity to 
the interests of Louis strengthened into abso- 
lute evidence ef his treachery. The French 
ambassador reproached and threatened, but 
to no purpose; the unprincipled secretary, in 
the very face of his proved unfaithfulness, 
still assured the agents of Louis of his firm 
adherence to their master’s interests, but in- 
formed them that the Duke of Mantua had 
been obliged to concede a treaty with the 
Venetians, the object of which was directly 
opposed to that entered into with the French. 
M. Pinchesne, the French agent at Venice, 
though convinced of the perfidy of Matthioli, 
did not break with him, but advised him to 
go and confer with D’Estrades, at Turin; 
and the secretary, fellowing this advice, fell 
into the plot which had been concocted for 
his ruin. 

Louis, disappointed in his political intrigue, 
resolved to take signal vengeance on the 
treacherous frustrator of his plans. He sent 
orders to the abbe to arrest Matthioli and 
guard him in such a manner that he could 
hold no communication with others, and have 
no hope of escape. 

During his negotiations with D’Estrades 
at Turin, Matthioli complained to the abbe of 
want of money; the ambassador readily 
caught at a circumstance so favorable to the 
execution of the plan which he had to ac- 
complish, and recommended him te meet 
Catinat at the French frontiers, near Pig- 
nerol, where D’Estrades would also be pres- 
ent. The doomed secretary again aided in 
the accomplishment of his own ruin, by do- 
ing as they suggested. 

Three miles frem the place of rendezvous 
they were stopped by a river, the bridge of 
which had been carried away by a flood; 
and Matthioli assisted to repair the bridge 
over which he was to pass into the most hope- 
less and wretched captivity. At the end of 
the conference he was arrested without cere- 
mony, and after his arrest no one was permit- 
ted to approach him. 

For the first few days of his imprisonment 
Matthioli was well treated, but his jailer 
afterwards received instructions to the effect 
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that ‘‘ It is not the intention ef the king that 
the captive should be well treated, nor that, 
except the absolute necessaries of life, should 
he have anything given to him that may 
make him pass his time agreeably.” And 
so the wretched victim was compelled to 
drink his bitter draught of captivity to the 


‘The harshness of his treatment, and the ut- 
ter hopelessness of relief or liberty, seem to 
have affected the intellect of Matthioli, as his 
jailer reports that in his frenzy and despair, 
the wretched prisoner would give way to the 
most violent paroxysms of mental derange- 
ment, during which he found vent for his 
rage by writing with charcoal abusive sen- 
tences upon Louis on the walls of his prison. 

In a short time he was removed to a more 
wretched prison at Exilles, and then again 
removed to the island of St. Margaret, on 
the coast of Provence. During the journey 
he was conveyed in a chair covered with oil- 
cloth, that the possibility ef his being seen 
or spoken to might be prevented. It was 
during this journey, there is reason to be- 
lieve, that the permanent use of the mask, 
which he was afterwards compelled to wear, 
began. This mask was not made, as has 
been generally supposed, of iron, but of 
black velvet, strenghtened with whalebone, 
and fastened behind with a padlock. 

After eleven years’ confinement at St. 
Margaret’s, Matthioli was removed tothe Bas- 
tile. The same secrecy as before prevailed 
during the journey to Paris. At dinner he 
sat with his back to the light, and his jailer 
opposite with a brace of pistols on the table 
beside him. While at the Bastile he was on a 
few occasions allowed to go to mass, but the 
guards were ordered to shoot him if he spoke 
to any one. 

At length he died, at the age of sixty-three, 
after five years’ confinement in a dungeon of 
the Bastile. After his death his clothes 


were burned, as well as the furniture of his 
cell; all plate was melted down, the doors 
and windows of his cell were burned; in 
truth, all was done that could be done to de- 
stroy the traces of his existence. 


THE stars that disappear at morn, 
Oh, think not they are fled; 

They are not lost, they are not gone, 
But ’mid the glory shed 

Around them by the source of light, 


It is the night that’s dead. 
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THE RIVALS ON THE DEEP. 


HILE I belonged to the ship Malabar, 
in 1841, there lay with us, among the 
numerous vessels at Batavia, an English ship 
called the Runjeet Singh. Between hercrew 
and that of the Malabar there existed a vio- 
lent feud, and many a sturdy fight was the 
consequence. The last war with England 
was then twenty-six years in the past, but 
we had books, the common property of the 
forecastle, which treated of it, and whose 
authors made the demolition of an English 
frigate by a Yankee privateer of a dozen 
guns, a mere pastime. Added to this, we 
had among us two old fellows, one of whom, 
in boyhood, had been a ‘‘ powder-monkey”’ 
in the Constitution, in the battle with the 
Cyane and Levant, and the other on board 
the Essex, when she fought the Phebe and 
Cherub. 
- Old Bob, the Essex man, was always turn- 
ing and twisting Porter’s great fight, trying 
to take the elements of defeat out of it, and 


revolving its annoying incidents, as he might 
have overhauled a kinky rope on deck. On 
the other hand, Jack, the tar of the Consti- 


tution, had no such trouble. It was not nec- 
essary for him to use the subjunctive mood 
at all—he had no call for an “‘ if ’—because 
the result showed for itself. However, like 
all the rest of us, they heartily joined hands 
against John Bull. 

It seemed quite a little coincidence that 
the British ship had among her crew a weath- 
er-beaten old chap who, when a lad, had 
sailed in the Shannon, and two others who 
were in the Pelican when she captured the 
Argus. Old Tom of Liverpool, before our 
misunderstanding had assumed a chronic 
character, related the Shannon’s hattle with 
the Chesapeake, in presence of half a dozen 
of our tars ashore; but it was a story told un- 
der difficulties. A general “‘ set-to” was the 
consequence, and from that time there was 
no provoking thing which the grim tarry 
salts would not cast at each other. YetI be- 
lieve there was a mutual feeling of respect be- 
tween the two ships’ companies; for no bet- 
ter sailors ever trod a deck than the Runjeet 
Singh’s crew, as one might guess from their 
faces, from their square stout build, and from 
the inimitable salt-water character of their 
entire make-up; while, on the other hand, 


our own ship was manned equally well. On 
board neither vessel was there a green hand 
or an ordinary seaman. 

The two ships, lying in the small but 
beautiful roadstead, among a forest of Dutch 
and Portuguese masts, were the finest look- 
ing vessels in port. Both, at the same time, 
obtained freights for Canton, and the creak- 
ing of their purchase-blocks and the stirring 
chorus of the old salts who manned the 
tackles, told of the work of lading. Hard 
work, too, it was, in that burning clime, for 
the fierce noonbeam of Java melted the tar 
in the deck-seams and in the rigging. We 
loaded with rice and hides in the hold, and 
between decks we had nutmegs and pepper, 
together with a quantity of Dutch linen and 
cotton goods, reshipped from Holland. The 
Englishman was freighted in the same man- 
ner. 

There was very little cordiality between 
the two captains, and neither cared much to 
restrain the national animosity of his crew. 
Our boat in pulling from the shore once or 
twice came in collision with that of the 
Runjeet Singh, and the oars were freely 
used on both sides for other than their 
legitimate purposes. In this way our third 
mate received a black eye, and the British 
second mate was handsomely settled be- 
tween the thwarts of his boat by a down- 
right blow from an oar-blade. Hard words 
ensued between the English captain and our 
own, each accusing the other’s subordinate 
officer of being the aggressor. The battered 
beligerents themselves took the opportunity 
next morning, while their superiors were 
out of sight, to throw cocoanuts at each 
other. The space between the vessels being 
only about fifty yards wide, a moderate 
sized cocoanut would go handsomely across; 
and finally one went into the Malabar’s 
cabin, dropping like a bomb close at the old 
man’s feet, while he was at breakfast. This 
caused a fresh outbreak of feeling between 
the commanders, Captain Osgood declaring 
that he would net be bombarded in his own 
cabin by any rascally John Bull, and Cap- 
Ashworth reterting that if any blasted 
Yankee came athwart his hawse or “ hin- 
terfered with his crew, he’d get his ‘ead 
punched! ” 
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At last it was settled that Mr. Robbins, 
our third mate, and Mr. Halsey, the En- 
glish secend mate, should be permitted to 
fight it out on a neutral deck. For this pur- 
pose they went on beard a little Batavian 
schooner lying near us, and, with the con- 
sent of her skipper, who was well acquainted 
with both of them, prepared for a boxing 
match in earnest. Sitting astride a hen- 
coop, with the slack of their duck trowsers 
nailed to it, they were to pound away at 
each other till the best man won. 

At the first blew our third mate was 
knocked heels over head by the stout Lon- 
doner. Parting his stern fasts as he fell 
backward, he gathered his limbs quickly and 
leaped to his feet, menacing his adversary, 
who was still fastened. Upon this the Brit- 
ish boat’s crew cried out ‘‘ Foul! Foul!’ and 


were about rushing upon him, when their’ 


man cleared his moorings and sprang up. 
It was now a hard, desperate fight, as the 
two men, with success alternating between 
them, made the entire deck their field. 
Now Mr. Robbins retreated to the taffrail, 
and next Mr. Halsey was driven backward 
to the bowsprit foot. The Londoner pos- 
sessed science and weight, the American 
activity and length of arm; and both had 
the indomitable pluck of the Anglo-Saxon. 
At length, between the main hatch and the 
little schooner’s side, they fought one of 
their fiercest rounds, and just as the En- 
glishman’s fist sent Mr. Robbins headlong 
down the hatchway, the American’s foot 
sent Mr. Halsey staggering back to the rail 
and overboard! A general battle would now 
have ensued between the crews, had not 
Captains’ Osgood and Ashworth interfered. 
Thus the boxing match ended, with about 
equal damage to each of the combatants; 
the one being taken from the water, and 
the other from the hold, both claiming the 
victory. 

‘* A five hundred dollar bet,” said Captain 
Ashworth, hailing us from his quarter-deck, 
when the ships had nearly completed their 
lading, “‘ that I reach Canton first.” 

“Done!” replied Captain Osgood; “and 
no allowance for accidents.” 

The agreement was put at once in writ- 
ing, and next day both ships closed their 
hatches, and both commanders went up to 
the custom house and cleared. On the fol- 
lowing morning, in getting underway, we 
dropped nearly afoul of the Runjeet Singh, 
and her officers and crew, instead of blam- 
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ing the native pilot, uttered some very 
offensive remarks about ‘‘ Yankee lubbers.” 

Both vessels, however, soon had head- 
way. But the wind was unsteady; the land 
breeze, instead of continuing to blow directly 
out of the roadstead, varied three or four 
points, bringing the British ship to wind- 
ward. She was abreast of us, and her pilot, 
as if instigated by the captain, kept her 
away, apparently to crowd us out of the 
channel or becalm our sails. Our own pilot 
hailed him, ordering him to bear up; but just 
then the Malabar went aground. The En- 
glish captain looked calmly over his quarter, 
as he witnessed our predicament, much as 
the fox, when stepping out of the well from 
the rising bucket, might have looked at the 
wolf as he went down in the other. While 
we worked hard to get off, the Runjeet Singh 
stood out to sea, all her broad sails drawing, 
and the union jack streaming over her stern. 

In about three hours we got afloat, but 
the best ef the land breeze was now gone, 
and the British ship was out of sight. Our 
course, for the first six hundred miles, lay 
north by west, between Sumatra and Bor- 
neo, and as it was in March, and the north- 
east monsoon, on which you might have 
hauled with a taut bowline, had nearly 
blown out, we had the wind fitful and varia- 
ble, and were seven days in coming up with 
the south end of Malacca. Thence our 
course lay north-northeast, and here the 
northeast monsoon, giving us one farewell 
blast before it died, swept down the China 
Sea full in our teeth. With long tacks, 
from Malacca to Borneo, and from the gulf 
of Siam, on the larboard, to the island of 
Palawan, on the starboard—now with 
reefed topsails, and again with skysails and 
jib-a-jib, we beat up against the wind. 

On the morning of the seventeenth day 
out we saw a ship just going in stays in the 
Gulf of Tonquin, and as she hauled on the 
port-tack to the eastward, we made her out 
to be the Runjeet Singh. The breeze was 
fresh, and there was a fine opportunity for a 
test of speed. We ran on for several knots 
further than she had done before tacking, in 
order, if possible, to get the weather gauge, 
then went about and gave her chase. The 
difference in sailing between the two ships 
was very slight, and all that day and the fol- 
lowing night the Briton kept the lead. But 
on the next morning, with the wind blowing 
heavily, we began to lap him on the quarter. - 
How the old Malabar trembled under the 
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press of her three topsails and topgallant 
sails! How the stout British Indiaman 
almost buried her lee-rail, showing us the 
bright copper under her weather bilge, as 
every spar and timber was strained for old 
Albion’s honor! But slowly we came up 
with her. We were a furlong to windward, 
when crash went our maintopmast, carrying 
away, as it fell, the foretopsail yard. 

‘* Five hundred dollars in that spar!” 
cried Captain Osgood. ‘ Well, let him take 
the money. But we had him handsomely.” 

‘“¢ Tf it hasn’t sprung the mainmast head,’’ 
said Mr. Orne, the mate, ‘‘ we’re good for 
him yet. We can have up another topmast 
before night, and all the yards across; and 
we’ll give him a second pull before he gets 
to Canton.” 

We worked all day upon the spars and 
rigging, but that night the monsoon died to 
a light breeze, and next morning the wind 
hauled to the west-northwest, preparatory to 
its equinoctial change from northeast to 
southwest. This gave us a complete advan- 
tage, as it placed us to windward. We knew 
that the Runjeet Singh could have gained 
nothing from the last twenty-four hours of 
her tack to the eastward, as without antici- 
pating the immediate change of wind she 
had stood off towards Luzon, and could now 
be no nearer to Canton than ourselves. We 
now had the wind so that we could steer our 
course, while the Briton must have it ahead. 

Four days subsequent to our disaster we 
entered Canton River, and went up to 
Whampoa, twenty-one days from Batavia; 
and two days later arrived the Runjeet 
Singh. Her burly captain paid the five hun- 
dred dollars without a word, and the two 
crews went on quarreling with each other as 
before. 

It was on the twenty-eighth of March, 
1841, that the English made their first attack 
on the Chinese forts about Canton. We 
could plainly hear the guns as we lay at 
Whampoa, and on that day the Runjeet 
Singh’s men were more patriotic and puffed 
with British pride than usual. We taunted 
them with the Guerriere and Macedonian, 
and old Jack threw the Cyane and Levant 
in their teeth; while Bob brought to light all 
the ‘“‘ifs” he could think of regarding his 
battle with the Phebe and Cherub. He 
could not, however, quite reverse the actual 
facts, but he said enough to get a blow 
across the face from a piece of bamboo. 
Meanwhile, another of our hands com- 


menced roaring out a song called the 
‘* Downfall of England,” and the result of 
such provocations was that we all became 
engaged in one of the hardest fist fights that 
ever took place at Whampoa. The British 
captain at last came up and attempted to 
restore order, but our men hooted so loud 
that he could not be heard, and threw rats at 
him from a stall kept by a Chinamen. Cap- 
tain Osgood soon appeared, and shook his 
fist in Captain Ashworth’s face, and Captain 
Ashworth shook his fist in Captain Osgood’s 
face; but finally the two crews separated 
covered with dirt and bruises. 

On the evening of the same day we heard 
a great uproar in a street near at hand, and 
on turning a corner saw the crew of the 
Runjeet Singh confronted by ten times their 
number of Chinese, who were making hide- 
ous noises of defiance or contempt, and 
throwing at the English all manner of mis- 
siles. To all appearance the British sailors 
were in danger of instant destruction. 

‘Your red coatee man up river no makee 
muchee fightee to-day!’ cried the rabble. 
‘*Muchee coward! muchee coward! Red 
coatee man much afraid fightee! Sailor man 
no fightee! army man no fightee! ” 

Such an aspersion from a centemptible 
Chinaman on the army and navy of England! 
and that, too, in the presence of sixteen of 
her broad-breasted tars. It was enough; if 
the Chinese wanted a ‘‘row,’’ they had 
alighted on those whose consciences would 
not suffer by gratifying them. John Bull 
was the man for the occasion, ‘‘ and he went 
for that heathen Chinee!’’ Then arose 
shouts of admiration from our own men:— 

Good for you, London Jack! ”’ 

Give it to ’em, Portsmouth Bill!” 

‘Knock the dead lights out of ’em, 
Jordy!” 

Though the Chinese numbered full two 
hundred against the sixteen, the brave Brit- 
ish tars swept all before them, and in ten 
minutes the field was cleared! But fresh 
swarms arrived upon the scene, till there 
could not have been less than five hundred 
men of the enemy; and now, little by little, 
the gallant crew of the Runjeet Singh gave 
ground, though fighting all the while like 
tigers, and piling whole lines of Chinese in 
the dirt, with their British fists. At last one 
and another of the tars fell wounded. 

The sight was too much for our men. 
With a wild shout of fury the crew of the 
old Malabar “pitched in.” Side by side 
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with the British sailors we fell pell-mell 
upon the Chinese. For afew moments we 
were engulfed in a whirlpool of queues, and 
broad hats and almond eyes, and then with 
derisive cries we pursued the fleeing crowd. 
Five hundred Asiatics could turn the scale 
against sixteen sailors, but with thirty-two 
it was quite another thing. We ended our 
holiday by another noisy quarrel with the 
crew of the Runjeet Singh, originating in 
the singing of a song by old Constitution 
Jack. The old sailor had got as far as 
‘* Perceived the Yankee boys on board, 
With grief beheld his union lowered ; 
‘ All hope’s now fled’, he sighing said, 
‘ The god of war to victory’s led 
Brave Hull in the Constitution!’”’ 


when the lyric performance was brought to 
a close by a cocoanut which careened the 
singer over as if it had been a black 
squall. 

We now loaded with tea and a large 
amount of Chinese pottery ware for Manilla; 
but the Runjeet Singh could not get a 
freight, because the merchants at the En- 
glish ‘‘hong” had but little tea on hand, 
and from the existing state of war were 
unable to procure more, while the Chinese 
themselves were forbidden to freight any 
English ship. The Runjeet Singh, there- 
fore, went over to Manilla in ballast, arriv- 
ing on the same day with ourselves. There 
were abundant freights at Manilla for Singa- 
pore, and the British vessel commenced 
loading almost as soon as she came in. We 
also, after discharging, loaded immediately, 
our freight consisting of hemp and cordage. 

One day while we were taking in cargo, 
there was a concussion under the ship, 
as if the very bottom of Manilla Bay had 
risen up and struck her keel. She started 
suddenly ahead, and a heavy bale of hemp 
which we were hoisting swung aft like a 
tassel. The water seemed to rise under the 
stern and slant downward toward the bow, 
and the vessel ran right over her anchor. 
We got afoul of the Runjeet Singh, carrying 
away her bowsprit, and starting some of her 
woodends; she, meanwhile, rocking as did the 
Malabar. No loss of life, however, resulted 
from the earthquake. 

The Malabar and the Runjeet Singh had 
become badly entangled, and no seoner was 
danger past than we set about clearing 
them. 

“This Yankee craft is halways in our 
way!” growled one of the Londoners. “‘ Now 


there’s the bowsprit gone; and the ship’s 
*ead took all to pieces.” 

Yes,”? said Constitution Jack, ‘‘ I’ve 
been in an Englishman’s way before new. 
You needn’t growl; she don’t look half as bad 
as the Cyane and Levant did.” 

Right afoul ef us, ain’t retorted 
the Englishman, who had served in the 
Shannon. ‘ Well, this makes me think of 
the time when we boarded the Chesapeake, 
and chased the Yankees down to the gun- 
deck.” 

The work at first promised to end without 
a fight, but it did not. The boats were down, 
and as they lay head and head to each other, 
under the bows of the Runjeet Singh, it hap- 
pened that a stout little Jordy, all body and 
ne legs, thought he could improve upon a job 
that one of our men was trying to do. 

‘“¢ Out o’ me way, ye cat-faced loobber! ”’ he 
cried. 

‘¢ Who are you calling cat-faced ? ’’ was the 
reply, as old Bob’s fist alighted between the 
Jordy’s large wide-apart eyes. ‘‘ Overboard 
you go, you coal-heaving North-of-England 
barnacle back!”’ And Jordy went souse in- 
to the water. 

_ A general melee ensued between the men 
in the boats, and even these who remained 
on board the vessels threw pineapples at 
each other. Neither Captain Ashworth, 
smarting with the thought of the five hun- 
dred dollars which his rival had pocketed, and 
the mortification of his late defeat, nor Cap- 
tain Osgood, who remembered many bitter 
provocations, felt like interfering impartially ; 
and thus it was a mixed matter, each com- 
mander calling upon his men to return to 
duty, and at the same time with clenched 
fists denouncing the captain of the other ship. 
At length, order being restored, we got the 
two vessels clear of each other. The 
Englishman had finished loading, and at the 
moment of this mishap was all ready for sea. 
He must now wait for repairs. As to our- 
selves, we had but just commenced taking in. 

The next day being Sunday, both crews 
were ashore. We landed in what is called 
the Binondo, a suburb of the city proper, and 
while strolling about in one of the most busy 
and queerly peopled streets that I ever saw, 
and which the Spaniards call ‘el calle 
Escola,’ we encountered our enemies, the 
British. Some skirmishing was the conse- 
quence, and hard names were applied, but 
there was no general battle, each party feel- 
ing too well satisfied of the other’s prowess, 
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and blackened eyes being at a discount. 
Leaving the street Escola, we proceeded to 
cross a bridge leading to the older portion of 
Manilla, when we met about fifty French 
and Spanish sailors who had come on shore 
from a couple of men-of-war, and who, al- 
though they kept in separate groups, accord- 
ing to their nationalities, were evidently ready 
to coalesce upen occasion. It was soon ap- 
parent that these representatives of two great 
Latin races were determined to pick a quarrel 
with us. They-seemed to enjoy our per- 
plexity, as their numbers blocked up the 
bridge before us. Much French and Span- 
ish was used, and that, too, in a derisive and 
insulting manner. But this was soon cut 
short. Constitution Jack struck a French- 
man and knocked him down. Then at it we 
all went, and at it, too, went all the enemy, 
as many of them as could get within arm’s 
length. 

Old Valparaiso Bob, the man who had 
been with Porter, struck out from the shoul- 
der, and the fellow who received his fist lost 
a mouthful of teeth and dropped like a log. 
The bridge was covered with fallen French- 
men, and the furious enemy gave ground; 
but the Spaniards, who had composed the 
rear of the column, now got a chance at us, 
and gave their discomfitted allies time to 
rally. There were fifty upon sixteen, and at 
last we were getting out of breath, when 
suddenly there arose loud shouts behind 
us:— 

** Come on, lads. Down with the French 
dogs! they’re trying to fool the Yankees.” 
Fair play’s the word.’’ ‘‘ Hanything but a 
blasted Spaniard!”’ ‘‘ Give it to the French- 
men, lads. Give it to the cussed Wee- 
wees!” 

John Bull was coming! coming in all the 
glory of his ‘‘go-ashore”’ black ribbon, 
calico shirt, and wide duck trowsers. A 
mass of hard, square, powerful-looking Jack 
tars, the crew of the Runjeet Singh waddled 
along, making right for the fray. But the 
French and Spaniards did not wait. John 
Bull succeeded in delivering a few telling 
blows upon the more courageous of the 
enemy, but he did not sail fast enough to 
warrant a long chase, nor did we, and thus 
the affair ended. It would not answer for 
us to remain long together, or we might 
quarrel again. Already the Pelican man 
began to stir the embers by asking one of 
our fellows if he was not in the ‘“ Hargus 
when she struck to the Pelican,’’ adding, 
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‘*T see a cove aboard that ’ad sich a figger- 
head as that o’ yourn, as we was a-takin 
persession of the brig.”’ But by the inter- 
ference of the more considerate among us, 
the flame was prevented from bursting out. 

‘*T say, Tom,” remarked one of the En- 
glishmen to a shipmate, as they were going 
away, ‘‘ them chaps is rum coves for a knock 
down. One Yankee is hequal to three Wee- 
wees or Jack Spaniards. They is mostly 
like the Hinglish, them Yankee coves.” 

‘¢] hate an Englishman,” said Bob, when 
they had departed; ‘‘ but they are a good deal 
like us, ain’t they? ”’ 

Our cargo being soon on board, we got 
under way, leaving the Briton to fret at his 
unavoidable delay. In fourteen days we 
beat down to Singapore, against the seuth- 
west monsoon. On the afternoon that we 
ran past the thick jungles of the island, we 
saw a couple of reyal tigers near the shore. 
From our distance they looked like great 
black and orange cats. Business at Singa- 
pore was less brisk than usual, and we lay 
there several weeks waiting freight, but at 
last got a cargo of English cotton goods for 
Bushire, en the Persian Gulf. 

One Sunday evening, just before sailing, 
when we had been ashore all day, six of us 
fell in with a like number of English sailors, 
who, seated in comfortable quarters, were 
roaring out the famous lines about Britannia 
and her monopoly of the main. 

** Ahoy there! ”’ said old Constitution Jack. 
‘*Notsoloud. They wasa-singing that song 
aboard the Cyane and Levant when we fell 
in with em. It’s a bad sign—I allow you’d 
better belay.” 

Up they sprang. They were six of the old 
Runjeet Singh’s men. She had arrived that 
day. 
‘*What’s that you say? Oh, it’s you 
chaps, is it? Well, we beat you coming 
down the China Sea. You was fourteen 
days, your old man says; we made the run 
in twelve.” 

“ That’s one of John Bull’s big yarns!” 

Then followed a fight, in which victory 
wavered till both parties drew off for want 
of breath. We had separated for a little dis- 
tance, but there was still a prospect of a re- 
newal of hostilities, when there came up 4 
dozen or more Dutch sailors, one of whom 
accused a man of the Runjeet Singh’s crew 
of stealing his meerschaum pipe, an hour 
before. Ofcourse, a passage at arms ensued, 
and the English, assailed by double their 
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number, had the worst of it. Our men re- 
mained passive spectators for a few minutes, 
and then sprang to the rescue, knocking the 
Dutchmen right and left, till the enemy took 
to flight. 

Shortly afterwards we sailed for Bushire. 
It was a stretch of more than four thousand 
miles, but the monsoon was in our favor. 
Through the long gateway of the Strait of 
Malacca we had it abeam; across the mouth 
of the Bay of Bengal it blew on the larboard- 
bow, and we had to make a tack; but upon 
doubling Ceylon, and keeping away north- 
west, we again brought it on our breadside. 
Without a gale, or a squall, or a calm, we 
stood on. North of the Laccadive Islands 
we spoke a rusty old fellow, with whaleboats 
on his cranes, who asked for the news from 
Singapore and Canton, and whether John 
Bull had flogged the Chinamen. We could 
answer in the affirmative, as it was current 
on board the Malabar that three millions of 
Chinese had been routed by the British ma- 
rines. At length, leaving Muscat on the 
weather-board, and running through the 
Strait of Ormus, we entered the Persian 
Gulf; and still the monsoon swelled our sails, 
till four hundred miles up the gulf we 
dropped anchor in a roadstead about two and 
a half leagues below Bushire. We made the 
passage in twenty-two days, having never 
taken in our skysails, and only twice raised 
tacks and sheets. 

Discharging cargo, we took a freight for 
Bombay, consisting of Shiraz wine, wool and 
raw silk, with a small quantity of Persian 
carpets and shawls. The cargo, however, 
not being ready, we waited a considerable 
time for it, and before sailing we learned 
that the Runjeet Singh had arrived at Mus- 
cat from Singapore. We heard also of a 
dreadful piracy committed near the Strait of 
Babelmandeb, the pirate vessel being repre- 
sented as a large brig, mounting twelve guns, 
and manned with a hundred and fifty wretch- 
es of various nations, though mostly Arabs. 
The locality of this tragedy was wide off 
from our course, hence we did not feel much 
apprehension; besides, it was not probable 
that the pirate would dare to keep to the seas 
for any considerable time. Like most India- 
men of that time, we were well armed, 
having four long sixes, and a good supply of 
cutlasses and muskets, the precaution having 
been taken through fear of the Malays and 
Chinese; but we were little prepared to meet 
a brig of twelve guns, as with our sixteen 
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foremast hands, cook, steward, cabin-boy, 
captain and three mates, we numbered but 
twenty-three in all. 

Setting sail from Bushire, with the mon- 
soon blowing a light breeze, we stood off at 
first to the westward, then tacked and ran 
down for the Strait of Ormus. Passing this, 
we discovered four ships going out of Muscat. 
They had not yet hauled down the colors 
with which they had left port, and Captain 
Osgood with his glass made out one of them 
to be English, and one Spanish, while two 
were French. Soon, in the pleasant Arabian 
sunset, each of them lowered her ensign, and 
in silence and darkness we all stood along to- 
gether. Next morning we made out the 
Englishman to be the Runjeet Singh, but as 
we were more deeply laden than any of them, 
there was not much difference between their 
sailing and our own. The clumsy Spaniard 
was lightest of all, so that even he went off 
at quite a respectable gait. 

‘The men will have a chance to give and 
take a few more black eyes when we get to 
Bombay,” said Captain Osgood to the mate; 
‘‘for I suppose Ashworth is bound there 
too.’’ 

All this while there was a sail to windward, 
@ square-rigged brig, and now, as if hercom- 
mander had decided on a plan which he had 
been for the last hour considering, she sud- 
denly kept away and bore right down for us. 
The French and Spanish vessels instantly 
kept off the wind, and the Malabar and the 
Runjeet Singh also edged away a little, 
though not so much but that all the sails 
would draw. We could now see a swarm of 
men on the brig’s decks. We were nearer 
to her than any of the other vessels, and she 
headed directly for the Malabar, gaining en 
us so fast that our only hope lay in prepar- 
ing for the best resistance we could make. 

Soon the pirate commenced firing, at the 
same time running up a large black flag. He 
was coming down on eur weather-quarter, 
and in order to bring our guns to bear we 
hauled nearer the wind, and almost across 
his bows. Then our six-pounders opened 
upon him, raking him from stem to stern. 
His intention was evidently to board, but as 
our fire produced great confusion on his 
decks, and as the Malabar was instantly kept 
off again to avoid him, he made a miscalcu- 
lation, and almest grazing our side, and tak- 
ing the wind so much out of our sails as to 
deaden our headway, passed us and fell to 
leeward. Old Constitution Jack threw over- 
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board one of the grappling irons that struck 
our deck, and Valparaiso Bob another. 

‘*T was a-lookin’ out for them things,” said 
Bob. knowed they’d be into us.’’ 

The pirate now attempted to run the Mal- 
abar on board on the lee-quarter, but our 
sails becalmed his own and he dropped 
astern. He next kept off a little, and stand- 
ing along just abaft our quarter, pointed his 
starboard guns forward and commenced a 
heavy fire. But this was a game two could 
play at, and peinting our guns aft, we poured 
grape and canister upon his ferecastle. All 
this while he edged gradually off, till we 
could no longer take the wind out of his sails, 
when he began to forge ahead. Soon he 
would be able to rake us with a fire on the 
port-bow, and to beard us alse. He did rake 
us. He got well ahead, and his shots came 
crashing in through the lee-bow to go out at 
the weather-quaiter. His blunder in falling 
to leeward was now almost repaired. Should 
he lay us on board, our case would indeed 
be desperate. 

Meanwhile, the French and Spanish ships, 
each better armed, as we afterwards learned, 
than the Malabar, were fleeing with all their 
might; but at this moment Captain Osgood, 
looking off in the direction of the Runjeet 
Singh, cried out to the mate:— 

‘“*Mr. Brewer, loek there! look there! 
Can it be that Ashworth will risk all, when 
he might get off? Yet what else can it 
mean? He has taken in his spanker and 
mainsail, and now he’s hauling up his fore- 
sail. He is going to wear. See—yes, yes— 
there he shows his white streak. Thank 
God! he’s wearing, sure enough. There he 
takes ‘the wind on the other board. Now he 
drops his courses again. Good! good! That 
is John Bull himself! He doesn’t know how 
to run; there ain’t French enough in him! ”’ 

It was true; the gallant Englishman was 
bearing right up for us. He would risk his 
ship and his life in a murderous and unequal 
struggle, rather than see a brother sailor fall 
into the hands of the mean and hideous pi- 
rate. The Runjeet Singh had the same num- 
ber of men and guns as the Malabar, and 
well we knew that every man would count, 
and every gun would tell. As if to signal 
his coming, Captain Ashworth fired a gun to 
windward, and ran up the British ensign. 
So intent were the enemy upon our capture, 
that they did not observe the wearing around 
of the English ship, and the distant report 
of her gun appeared to strike them with sur- 
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prise. Frightened by the boldness of her 
approach, though their force so greatly ex- 
ceeded that of beth ships combined, they 
would now gladly have got off, but confused 
and bungling, they fell afoul of us. Our 
bowsprit caught their main-rigging, and the 
vessels became entangled in such a manner 
that the scoundrels could neither get clear 
nor board us with advantage. Whenever 
they attempted to climb over the ship’s head 
we repelled them by the fire of our six- 
pounders, which were trained to bear fore 
and aft the decks. But they must board or 
be off—that they knew. 

The Runjeet Singh was now close at hand, 
the muzzles of her four guns looking savage- 
ly from her starboard ports, and above them 
the stern faces that we recognized so well— 
such faces as Howe, and Duncan, and Jarvis 
once led to battle. The pirate brig at length 
swung head on to our weather-bow, her bow- 
sprit being just abaft our foremast, when 
another and more desperate attempt was 
made to board. But te do so was no easy 
matter. First, there was the swinging and 
clashing together of the bulwarks, now 
twenty feet apart, and now grinding each 
other like drift logs; then there were the 
cutlasses. Boarding is seldom pleasant, and 
in this instance the enemy had more than 
usual to disconcert their endeavors; for now, 
in the hands of a true sailor, the Runjeet 
Singh was brought handsomely to windward 
of the brig. Her tacks and sheets were let 
go, her topsails made to shiver exactly at the 
proper moment, and she dropped aboard 
of the pirate as if the brave man whose voice 
directed all was a master of his work. 

The pressure from the British ship forced 
the brig fairly against us, but the pirates ap- 
peared so utterly confused that they knew 
not what to do. By depressing our guns, 
and at the same time pointing them as ob- 
liquely as we could, both ourselves and the 
Englishman did dreadful execution on their 
decks ; though this was performed under great 
difficulties, as the shots were liable to glance 
from the deck planks. This kind of firing, 
however, was soon facilitated by the skill of 
Captain Ashworth, who now box-hauled his 
ship by shivering the foretopsail and back- 
ing the mizzen till her quarter came in con- 
tact with that of the Malabar, the pirate, 
meantime, lying head on with his bows be- 
tween the two ships like a wedge. His men 
were dreadfully confused, a cowardly, wretch- 
ed set, and they did not once attempt to 
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board the Runjeet Singh, even when most 
of her men had left their guns in order to 
brace round the yards. The better to bring 
our cannon to bear, we knocked away our 
bulwarks with axes, making portholes that 
enabled us to give a very oblique fire. The 
pirate could return it only by bringing the 
muzzles of his guns inboard, the starboard 
ones firing towards the larboard side, and 
the larboard toward the starboard. This, 
however, he did only with two or three 
pieces, for there was no sustaining the 
shower of balls that the two ships poured 
down on his decks. At last the greater part 
of his crew, knowing that it was sure death 
to be taken, made a rush for the Malabar, 
while others stood on the defensive against 
the English. A terrible fight ensued at our 
rail, but the shouts that came from our con- 
sort inspired us with hope and strength. 

‘“* Over and at ’em, lads! They’re boarding 
the Malabar. Take to your cutlasses. Let’s 
hend this matter hon the spot.” And at the 
words the entire crew of the Runjeet Singh 
leaped down on the brig’s deck. 

I had a momentary view of them through 
the uproar and struggle on our own side. 
On they came, the very tars whose hard fists 
we had so often encountered with fists 
equally stubborn, but now each viselike hand 
held a cutlass. Not one of them all had his 
shirt collar buttoned, but their broad bosems 
were as bare as my hand; and if here and 
there some one of the number retained a hat, 
it was right on the back of his head, his wide 
brown forehead standing beldly out. The 
pirates immediately in front of us now gave 
back, and our men rushed forward, cutting 
and slashing, and driving them over the 
brig’s rail. In a moment we were side by 
side with the English. Any one of our men 
was a match for three of our enemy, and 
Censtitution Jack, while driving back half a 
dozen of them with his cutlass, knocked 
down two others in quick succession with his 
left fist. All who could de so ran below, 
some fled into the rigging, and the remain- 
der, crouching in cowardly terror, threw up 
their hands and cried out yelping in some 
strange jargon that we could not understand. 
We had taken the brig. Fore and aft her 
decks there was blood and death. 

We learned from her second lieutenant, a 
Spaniard, that her crew on the morning of the 
fight numbered one hundred and forty-one. 
Of these, forty-eight were killed and twenty- 
one wounded, while nineteen were missing, 
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having fallen between the vessels in at- 
tempting to board. We took fifty-three 
prisoners. The English ship lost two killed 
and four wounded, and the Malabar four 
killed and three wounded. Brave ofd Val- 
paraiso Bob was shot through the heart, and 
Mr. Robbins, the third mate, had his head 
carried off by acannon ball. The pirate cap- 
tain and his first lieutenant both lay dead. 

It was a unique spectacle to see the grim 
tars meet on the pirate’s deck, when the 
prisoners had been secured. They had little 
time for congratulation, but that little they 
improved. The English and Americans 
shook hands with each other; they sent to- 
bacco juice right and left, and handed about 
huge plugs, all the while talking in their 
queer sailor way. 

*¢Tom, here,’ said London Jack, allow- 
ed that the old man weuldn’t ge about, but I 
told Tom there was fight in the old man’s 
eye, and I hadn’t more’n said so afore he 
sung out to brail up the spanker. When we 
had wore round the old man says, says he, 
‘Lads, we'll go up there to windward, and if 
you’re the chaps as I take ye to be, I don’t 
believe the pirate will fool us much.’ Then 
we all give three cheers for the old man, and 
sent up the bunting, and fired a weather-gun, 
as much as to say ‘ Mr. Bull’s a-comin.’ ” 

Our tars listened to Jack with due admir- 
ation; but now a sail was announced bearing 
down on us. We had separated the three 
vessels and stowed away eur prisoners when 
she came alongside. She proved to be the 
Wye, sloop-of-war, in search of the pirate. 
To her we transferred the captives. She 
manned the prize, and sent also six of her 
own men on board each of the two ships to 
take the places of those we had lost. The 
little squadron of vessels now hauled on the 
wind, but the former pirate and the ship of war 
outsailed the merchantmen, which keeping 
together, followed them towards Bembay. 

The Runjeet Singh and the Malabar ap- 
peared to sail exactly alike, owing to the 
Englishman’s being about one foot lighter 
than ourselves. It was September, and the 
southwest monsoon was nearly over, so that 
we had very light breezes and occasional 
calms. One evening, close off Bombay, the 
vessels were very near each other. It was a 
dead calm, and voices and other sounds came 
to us as the Englishman loomed amid the 
darkness. Our watch, being all gathered en 
the forecastle, whistled for a breeze. Some 
of our men were excellent singers. Finally 
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we struck out upon “The Star Spangled 
Banner.”” The British could hear every 
word. They had just been singing, but now 
they paused and listened. The song was 
indeed beautifully impressive, so strongly 
sung there in the night on the ocean. At 
the lines ,— 

“The rocket’s red glare, 

Bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there,” 

we heard the hard-fisted fellows clap their 
hands by way of applause; but at the coup- 
Tet,— 
‘The Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the home of the free and the land of the brave,” 


three hearty cheers for the American flag 
came from the Runjeet Singh. 

There was afew moments, and then the 
English crew sang ‘‘ The Mariners of Eng- 
land,’’ the noblest naval lyric that the world 
ever knew. There might not have been in 
the singing much refinement of manner, but 
there was soul—all the emphasis that stout 
hearts could give it—and hearts, too, that 
had felt and seen and known the things 
whereof they sang. ‘‘ That is grand!” said 
old Jack, as the second stanza came to our 
ears :— 

‘* The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave ; 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow.” 


We clapped our hands, not only loudly, 
but with our entire hearts, and well we 
knew that the tribute would reach the Run- 
jeet Singh. Then came another verse al- 
most lifting us from our feet, and rendered 
all the more impressive by the lofty shadow 
of the British ship, as her spars and sails 
were relieved against the sky:— 

“ Britannia no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep ; 


Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep; 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore, 
While the stormy winds do blow.” 


Again we clapped our hands, and new was 
rolled forth the final stanza:— 
“The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn, 
Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors, 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow.” 
Three tremendous cheers for the British 
Union-Jack went up from the Malabar’s deck, 
and for the moment I thought it a beautiful 
thing to be a human being! there are such 
opportunities for magnanimity, so many oc- 
casions for admiring our rivals. 
On the following afternoon we arrived at 
Bombay, where our men and those of the 
Runjeet Singh became jolly companions, bit- 


_ing tobacce off the same plugs with each 


other, and touching glasses at their favorite 
resorts; the Yankee’s ‘‘ Here’s luck te all!” 
echoing in spirit the Englishman’s ‘ ’Ere’s 
*ealth to hevery one!” Yet in spite of these 
generous toasts, woe to the hapless French- 
man or Spaniard who chanced to cross the 
hawse of either John Bull or Jonathan. 

We left Bombay erelong, and I never 
again met with the Runjeet Singh, or any of 
her crew. My last recollection of her brave 
tars pictures them as they sat with us on the 
evening before we sailed, when all hands 
roared out the old salt water song of love:— 

* Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 
The mainmast by the board, 
My heart with thoughts of thee, my dear, 
And love well-stored, 
Shall brave all danger, and scorn all fear, 
The roaring wind, the raging sea, 
In hopes on shore, 
To be once more 
Safe moored with thee.”’ 


WHY WE QUARREL. 


Y do we quarrel, she and I, 
You ask. ’Tis easy answering this. 
‘We quarrel so that by and by 
We may make up, forgive and kiss. 


‘We meet, alas! and careless pass, 
As if on each we never smiled ; 
We quarrel so that we may know 
The bliss of being reconciled. 
—Joseph Dana Miller. 


T was only the twentieth of April, but 
April is proverbially fickle, and this year 
was all smiles and sunshine, and wore the 
green with such an airy, dainty grace, that 
even her old traducers fell in love with her, 
and forgot all the hard, spiteful things they 
had said of her in other years, under the ma- 
lign influence ef agues and influenzas. 

Now and then, through the soft sunny air, 
peals of girlish laughter floated out from the 
long belt of sandy upland, where the resin- 
ous breath of pine buds mingled pleasantly 
with the delicate fragrance of the arbutus 
blossoms. Half a mile away the ocean 
flashed and paled its soft opalescent lights, 
and between, a broad level marsh of reedy 
sedge, showing faintly green through last 
year’s dead and matied grasses. Stretching 
away from this, lightly rising and falling 
over the low hills, the yellow sanded road 
ran like an amber thread through the fresh 
velvety greensward that bordered it. 

Suddenly there was a light whirr of car- 
riage wheels, softly muffled by the yielding 
sand, and then, coming round the bend by 
the belt of pine land, an open wagon ap- 
peared, just as a dozen or more of young 
girls of twelve or fourteen years, had emerged 
from the woods, their hands filled with 
daintily-flushed blossoms, and long sprays of 
the running lycopodium (ground pine) wound 
fantastically about their shoulders and waists. 

The girls drew back a little and huddled 
together like a group of startled birds, cast- 
ing little furtive, fluttering glances at the 
wagon and its occupants. 

Wood-nymphs, by all that’s wonderful! ”’ 
cried a gay, bold voice, ending in a laugh. 
‘See here, Jehu, haul up a little, will you? 
Just curb your ‘fiery steed’ a minute, I 
want some of those blossoms.” 

The driver, a tall, awkward, overgrown 
boy of sixteen, in a rather dilapidated coat, 
and a hat whose crown and rim had nearly 
concluded to part company, instead of com- 
plying with the request, gave the horse a 
sharp cut with the whip across the ears, 
which had the effect of startling that sober 
steed into a canter—a no small feat consider- 
ing the very conservative character of ,the 
animal. 

‘“‘T say, here, just stop that trick, my gal- 


MAYFLOWERS. 
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lant charioteer,” cried the first speaker, 
seizing the reins and drawing in the all too 
willing horse, and then springing to the 
ground. 

There was a little volley of exclamations 
and laughter, and then the five others fel- 
lowed his example, and sprang out also, leav- 
ing Basil Webster, the driver, sadly in the 
minority on the affirmative side of the ques-- 
tion—to go, or not to go. 

The passengers that had alighted from the 
wagon were nice-looking, well-dressed young 
fellows—incipient young gentlemen of the 
rapid school, whose future one might tell by 
any score of the full-grown specimens of that 
delectable class. A dozen miles inland was 
a flourishing academy, where these 
were fitting themselves for—what? As they 
had the most vague ideas imaginable on the 
subject, it is useless for me to try to solve 
the problem. This morning they had voted 
unanimously that it was ‘“‘too fine weather 
to be mewed up in that old rookery,” and ac- 
cordingly had made a bolt for the train when 
it came along; and here they were, fully re- 
solved to ‘‘ make a day of it, since they were 
in for trouble, anyway, when they got back.”’ 
At the depot, a mile and a half back, they 
had cbartered this rather primitive-leoking 
team to take them to the shore. 

‘* Now, boys,’”’ said Alfred Chesley, the 
spokesman and leader of the party, speaking 
in a lower tone, ‘ each of you pick out one of 
these charming dryads, and see who’ll get 
the finest boquet of Mayflowers to wear back 


‘in his button-hole. You see that tall, slender 


girl with the brown curls, and a bunch of 
flowers in her belt? Well, I’m going to 
have those. Now come on, and I[’)] intro- 
duce you to the ‘ Unsophisticated.’ ” 

The group of girls fell back a little, laugh- 
ing among themselves after the manner of 
all young misses in like circumstances, and 
looking half pleased, yet acting ridiculously 
shy. All but one, and that the girl desig- 
nated by young Chesley, who wore the 
flowers in her belt. She stood erect, her 
fresh face a little pale, but an angry light in 
her great gray eyes. 

*¢ Don’t mind them, girls,” she said, hur- 
riedly; ‘‘ it is rude and impertinent in them 
to stop, and to address us in this way. I 
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don’t care if the driver does look shabby, he 
is much more of a gentleman, for he would 
have gone by quietly, if he could have had 
his way.” 

‘“*T presume, young ladies, you are the 
genii of the woods,” said Chesley, approach- 
ing with mock gravity and uncovered head. 
‘¢ Allow me to present my companions and 
myself as your adoring slaves, asking no 
higher honor than the pleasure of wearing 
your colors—the beautiful blossoms plucked 
by those fair hands.” 

‘¢ Bravo, Chesley! ” his comparrions cried, 
applaudingly; and the girls giggled as young 
girls only can. 

‘¢ Do you know my happiness depends on 
my becoming the proud possessor of the 
flewers you wear in your belt?” Chesley 
asked, with an air of jaunty assurance, step- 
ping up to the tall girl with the brown curls, 
and whose name was Marian Illsley. ‘If 
you’re half as kind as you are pretty, you will 
give them to me at once. I don’t care for 
their Mayfiowers,”’ he said, in a low, meaning 
tone, and with an accent and look that would 
have been creditable to a much more advanced 
student in the fine art of flirting. 

‘*T have no flowers to spare, sir,”’ she said 
firmly. ‘* The woods are free, you can help 
yourself.”” And she turned to walk away. 

He put out his hand and caught her arm. 

“Oh, but I want these.”? And as quick 
as lightning he put an arm about her waist, 
and drawing her to him, caught the flowers 
from their fastening. ‘‘I shall tell the boys 
you gave them to me, my pretty little prude,” 
he whispered, triumphantly. 

“‘Indeed you will not!’’ she cried, her 
cheeks and eyes flaming. ‘If I am to lose 
the flowers, a gentleman shall have them.’’ 
And catching them from his hand she ran 
forward a step or two, and tossed them into 
the wagon te Basil Webster, who caught 
them awkwardly, and blushed scarlet under 
the shower of laughter which was raised by 
both boys and girls. 

‘¢ Tadmire your taste in the matter of gentle- 
men,”? Chesley retorted, with strong symp- 
toms of anger in his face and voice. ‘‘The 
boquet will become that jacket, certainly.” 

‘*A jacket is easier changed than manners,”’ 
she answered quickly, and involuntarily 
glancing up to see if the boquet was in his 
jacket. But no, it was nowhere to be seen; 
but instead, she encountered a look of such 
simple, honest gratitude and admiration that 
she cried out impulsively :— 
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‘You will keep them as a réminder that 
every one doesn’t judge a gentleman by his 
clothing or business, will you not?” 

‘*Thank you, miss, I will and as long as I 
live,” he replied soberly, a sudden fire kind- 
ling in his dark eyes. 

*There’s devotion for you!” sneered 
Chesley. 

“If you are going with me you must go 
now,”’ said the driver, quietly but very firmly. 

There was a moment of laughter and dal- 
lying, and then the six runaway students 
clambered into the long dingy-green wagon, 
each one with the coveted bunch of May- 
flowers, for one of the other girls had 
taken pity on Chesley and offered him a part 
of hers, which were received rather ungra- 
ciously, as most all things are which are 
given without asking. 

‘* You are the oddest girl, Marian Illsley, I 
ever saw,”’ said Sue Lester, the girl who had 
given her Mayflowers to Chesley. ‘ I think 
it was real splendid, their stopping here so.” 
And she, with two or three others, waved their 
handkerchiefs in reply to the same signal 
from the students, now almost out of sight 
down the sandy road. 

‘Tt was a piece of impertinence, and they 
didn’t get any of my flowers, and wouldn’t 
if I'd had to eat them!” was the spirited 
reply. 

“That was Basil Webster, girls, did you 
know it? The driver, I mean,” said one of 
the smaller girls, who hadn’t been much no- 
ticed. 

** Are you sure, Carry?” asked Marian, 
eagerly. 

‘*Oh yes; I was at the hotel with papa at 
the time Mr. Denslow was brought in insensi- 
ble. I never was so frightened in my life, 
and everybody thought Basil would be killed, 
sure; and papa ran out with an axe, and 
somebody got a gun, and it weuldn’t go, and 
then 

**O Carry Dean, tell us all about it, from 
the beginning,” interrupted two or three in 
one breath. ‘And the dog was really 
mad ? ” 

‘*T guess so! Why it was terrible to see 
the foam drop from his jaws, and to see him 
writhe and beund about. You know ’twas 
Mr. Denslew’s dog, and the people told him 
they thought something was wrong about 
him, and wanted him to tiehim up. But he 
wag, papa said, one of those people who 
never will do a thing they want to if they 
think any one desires them to do it, and so 
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he let him run. He was out in the stable- 
yard with his master, when all at once he 
ran round the yard once or twice, and then 
sprang with a sharp, fierce cry, straight at 
the throat of Mr. Denslow. He threw him 
off twice, and then he caught his hand, and 
would have stripped the flesh off in another 
instant, every one said, if Basil Webster 
hadn’t come out just then and caught him by 
the back ef the neck and forced him to let 
go. Mr. Denslow staggered back a few steps 
and fainted, and some one brought him into 
the ladies’ parlor. And all the time Basil 
was holding to the back of the dog’s neck 
with both hands, and everybody said he 
couldn’t hold him but a few minutes so, 
and nobedy dared go to help him—though 
he had come to help Mr. Denslow; and the 
ladies hid their faces, and said he would be 
torn to pieces by the maddened brute, and 
some of them cried, and oh, it was dreadful!”’ 
And the young narrator shuddered and grew 
pale at the fearful recollection. ‘‘ Then all 
at once, there was a pistol-shot, and then a 
great cry, and when I dared look out, the 
dog was lying on his side, dead. And Basil 
wouldn’t come into the parlor, though they 
wanted he should, but just went back about 
his work as if nothing had happened, though 
papa said his lips were white as death, after 
the danger was over.” 

‘* And he saved Mr. Denslow’s life—and 
he was a rich man—and then he went away 
and left him to starve, or next door to it!” 
said Marian Illsley, indignantly. ‘I don’t 
think it weuld have been so very much of a 


pity if Basil Webster had let the dog 
alone.” 


Marian! ” 

“Well, Idonot. Where did Mr. Denslow 
go? Didn’t he bring the boy here? or how 
came he here ?”” 

“Oh, his mother died and left him when he 
was only six years old. She was a Spanish 
woman, and that is where Basil gets his 
beautiful black eyes and proud spirit, Mr. 
Burdett told papa. You see she came to Mr. 
Burdett’s one summer, and begged them to 
work for a home for herself and child. But 
she was taken sick the next week, and died, 
and no one knows anything more about them. 
Basil has been a slave to Mr. Burdett, papa 
says,’’ Carry Dean concluded. 

One day about a week later, Mr. Charles 
Illsley chanced to remark carelessly to his 
wife, at the tea-table:— 

‘* That boy who has been living at Burdett’s 


—Webster, I believe his name is—is missing, 
they say.” 

‘* Missing!’’ Mrs. Illsley exclaimed. And 
Marian caught her breath sharply, and cried 
out, papa! 

“Oh, there’s nothing to be alarmed at,’’ 
he replied, laughing at their startled looks. 
‘“*The boy ran away very deliberately. I 
cannot say as I much blame him; he never 
would be anything but a lackey, if he stayed 
at Burdett’s forever. There is more than 
one who believes there’s the foundation in 
him for a smart man. You remember the 
mad dog affair? He’s got nerve and cour- 
age, anyway.” 

And that was the last Seaville heard of 
Basil Webster, and as the months and years 
went by, it nearly forget him, so easily do 
the waters of oblivion close over the absent. 

There had been some very important 
changes in Seaville. The town itself bore 
but little resemblance to the quiet seaside 
town it was ten years before. The rage for 
new watering-places and places of summer 
resort, had found out the rare natural beau- 
ties of Seaville, and an enterprising individ- 
ual erected a magnificent hotel, and adver- 
tised it extensively in the newspapers; the 
result of which was that ‘‘ Seaville House” 
was overrun with guests, and the proprietor’s 
pockets with dollars. Some nice houses 
went up, and streets were named, a town 
hall was built, and Seaville toek a new lease 
of life. 

Of the dozen girls who gathered May- 
flowers together that sunny April morning, 
ten years ago, only two still remained in 
Seaville—Marian Illsley and Sue Lester. 
Five are married, two dead, one a teacher in 
the West, and one, alas! whose name is 
seldom spoken among them, and then ina 
tone of pity. Pretty, delicately-nurtured 
Carry Dean, the youngest of the twelve, has 
gone to India as a missionary. Reverses 
overtook the Deans. The loss of fortune 
was followed by loss of reason, and one sad 
day Mr. Dean took his own life and that of 
his wife. Carry had one brother, a prodigal, 
who spent his money in riotous living, and 
like the one in Scripture, had come now to 
the husks and swine. 

Everybody prophesied that Carry Dean 
would sink down utterly under this accumu- 
lated weight of sorrows. She had been 
petted, shielded from all care and hardness, 
and was “like a lily broken by a sudden 
storm,’”? people said, wondering what the 
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pretty, delicate, helpless little girl could do. 
But to everybody’s defeat and amazement, 
this ‘‘ helpless ’”’ girl developed a strength of 
mind and heart and will that no one but a 
woman—and oftenest a delicate, fragile 
woman—ever does. She attended person- 
ally to all business affairs in a calm, quiet 
way, and when everything was settled, qui- 
etly announced her intention to enter the 
arduous field of mission labor in India. 
When Marian Ilisley remonstrated with her, 
she answered, softly, a sudden light break- 
ing through the tremulous shadews on her 
sweet, pale face:— 

“It is my werk, dear Marian; He calls 
me, and I must go. I do not shrink from 
this life—I am not afraid, for I know in 
whom I trust, and I knew that He who has 
carried me through the darkness, will be 
with me in the dawn. I am so glad to go, 
dear Marian; the way looks beautiful to 
me!” 

And so she went, and Seaville was aston- 
ished for a little season, and then in the 
hurry and excitement of increasing pros- 
perity, nearly forgot about it. 

As Seaville had enlarged its ‘‘ phylacter- 
ies,’ it had naturally run seaward. The 
long yellow road lay no longer like an amber 
thread threugh still, dewy, birch-bordered 
highways, but was properly graded, and 
every particle of greensward utterly exter- 
minated from it. And the softly rising hills 
were crowned with cottages, with more pre- 
tentious residences here and there, and the 
simple, country road, rising and falling over 
the low hills was now a straight, hard, even 
highway, and rejoiced in the name of Ocean 
Street. So much for the genius of modern 
improvement. 

Among the new acquisitions to Seaville 
were the Chesleys. They were rather aris- 
tocratic people, though Mr. Chesley, it was 
reported, made a large part of his fortune 
while still confined to the primitive style of 
signing his name by mark. He wrote his 
name new, however, but not much else. 
Possibly he could if he tried, but he didn’t 
incline to letters; he could make money 
without, and so what was the use? Mrs. 
Chesley had—to reverse the well-known say- 
ing—seen worse days. But she had forgot- 
ten the fact long ago. It wasn’t pleasant to 
remember the little one-story house in a 
dirty street, odorous with soap-suds from 
Monday morning till Saturday night; nor 
the coarse, profane, rowdyish fellows who 


smoked clay pipes in the house, and drank 
themselves insensible regularly every Satur- 
day night. And so Mrs. Chesley forgot it 
as absolutely as if it had never ‘been, and 
had a very proper horror of all “‘low”’ peo- 
ple, and when one of her brothers lay dying 
in the almshouse of her native town, and 
the overseer—at the poor fellow’s request— 
wrote to her that he could live but a few 
days, and implored her te come and see him, 
she was highly indignant at his presumption, 
and took no further notice of it. What, 
pray, had she in common with such people, 
now. He was only a pauper and not a gen- 
tlemanly one at that. He was rude and 
uncultivated, and very far from a saint 
besides. And to crown all his previous 
misdeeds, he one day got into a street brawl; 
three or four brutal fellows, some of his own 
associates, had got a poor crippled, half- 
foolish girl into their hands, and were abus- 
ing her with all manner of indignities, when 
he chanced along, and with a fierce oath 
sprang in among them and rescued the girl, 
and carried her, terrified and half fainting, 
to her mother’s door—which, by the way, 
was a poor little hevel in an obscure street, 
but the abode of purity and virtue, never- 
theless. In the melee he got his arm 
broken and one ankle dislocated, and as he 
had but little care, and that none of the 
best, the result was that he lest both feot 
and arm, and went to the almshouse for the 
rest of his miserable life. What, pray, 
could the stylish and aristocratic Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Chesley have to say to such a fellow 
as that? One can’t be expected to counte- 
nance such people, if they do happen to be 
relatives. 

But I mentioned the Chesleys particu- 
larly on the son’s account—Mr. Alfred Ches- 
ley, gentleman. Not that there is anything 
uncommon about this young man, or that 
he is deserving of any special prominence, 
for he is not. There was nothing particu- 
larly noticeable about him save his rather 
handsome bold face, and his faultlessly 
attired person. I believe, however, he was 
reported a famous ladies’ man, and quite au 
fait in society manners and graces. Never- 
theless, he was a bachelor at twenty-nine, 
and of course a great acquisition to Seaville 
in its improved state. He had never any 
disagreeable business (his father said proud- 
ly that there was no need of his boy’s work- 
ing) to prevent his acting as cavalier to the 
ladies, and this fact made him invaluable— 
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this, and his easy, assured manners, and 
his talent for making gallant little speeches 
‘‘ under the rose ”’ to all ladies, married and 
single, indiscriminately, who chanced to be 


pretty. 

I have alluded to the changes in Seaville, 
but one place still remained ‘‘ unimproved.” 
I refer to the narrow belt of pine land over- 
looking the marshes. Save that it was a 
little denser, and the sombre green plumes 
a little nearer the sky, this place looked 
substantially the same that it did ten years 

And, as if to aid in the impression, 
the soft clear air of this April morning, 
echoed gay voices and laughter coming up 
from the fresh odorous wood, even as that 
other one had done, ten years before. 

But this year the season was later, and it 
was the thirtieth, instead of the twentieth 
of April; and the voices and laughter 
sounded more mature, and the glimpses one 
now and then got of the flower-seekers 
showed daintily gotten up toilets, albeit they 
were considered simple neglige by the fair 
wearers. And now, as then, they came eut 
presently, loaded with fragrant clusters of 
arbutus, whose delicate rose-flush vied with 
the roses in their cheeks. 

Marian,” said Sue Lester, in an under- 
tone, ‘do you remember the first time we 
ever saw Alfred Chesley?” 

“Yes, and the Mayflowers you gave him,” 
Marian replied, laughing. 

Sue blushed and cast a quick look toward 
him, as if half afraid he had heard. 

“‘T don’t think he remembers,” she whis- 
pered, “*do you? Did he ever allude to it 
in any way to you?” 

‘‘ No, not directly, but I know he remem- 
bers it,” Marian returned, smiling dreamily; 
“T wonder if Basil Webster does.” 

And if,’? interrupted Sue, “he keeps 
your Mayflowers yet!” 

‘*Oh, nonsense!’ we were all children 
then; and maybe he is dead—ten years is a 
long time.” 

‘Oh, yes, one might die in half that time, 
I dare say,’”? was the ludicrously solemn- 
voiced reply. : 

‘* Girls,’”’ called out one a little behind th 
others, “I have just this instant thought to 
tell you a piece of news. We are likely to 
have a lion at our May-party to-morrow 
night. Some sort of a literary man—orator, 
poet, journalist, etc., ete.’ 

‘Oh, it’s Denslow, isn’t it?’ said Alfred 
Chesley, carelessly. ‘*Some one said he 


was coming to visit the Aldens, those peo- 
ple who have moved into the little gothic 
cottage on the side of Beech Hill.” 

‘*Do you know him, Mr. Chesley?” 
Marian asked, looking round. 

‘* Not personally. He writes well, and is 
a brilliant speaker, I have heard. I[ dare 
say he is as disagreeable as other brilliant 
literary people in private.” , 

‘*T do not believe any one who could write 
such a poem as ‘Endeavor’ could be very 
disagreeable,” she replied, quickly. ‘I felt 
like a very miserable ‘cumberer of the 
ground,’ after reading those earnest, stirring 
words.”’ 

** Probably Mr. Denslow had been taught 
by experience. I have heard, someway, 
that he was a poor boy whom somebody 
adopted, or something of that sort,” he re- 
plied, carelessly, and the subject was 
dropped. 

The party proceeded to the town hall 
after this, and others came in with ever- 
greens, and all day longa score or two of 
busy hands fashioned wreaths and garlands, 
and festooned the walls, and draped lamps 
and windows, and altogether made the 
pretty hall look like a greenwood bower. 
The next day the Mayflowers, arranged in 
boquets and crosses and harps, were brought 
over, and with a dozen handsome green- 
house plants, and a boquet of tea-roses and 
heliotrope, the hall looked, as everybody de- 
clared, ‘‘ perfectly splendid.” A very origi- 
nal description, by the way. 

I do not propose to give a description of 
toilets, after the style of modern “society 
reporters,” as edifying as that sort of writ- 
ing unquestionably is, but will simply say 
that there was the usual amount of crimps 
and curls, and white shoulders, and flounces, 
and overskirts, and paniers, and sashes, and 
all the rest of the means and appliances 
that go to make up a modern “ dressed ”’ 
lady, at the Seaville May-party. 

Marian Illsley’s dress of green moire was 
ornamented only with white lace, and a 
cluster of Mayflowers in the corsage, and a 
wreath of the same, woven with smilax, 
twined among her brown curls. Somehow, 
she felt nervously anxious to see Mr. Dens- 
low, but when he came in, rather late, and 
sat down quietly with Robert Alden, a little 
aside from the rest, she grew suddenly pale, 
and went into the dressing-room and sat 
down a few minutes. She had for some time 
known that Alfred Chesley paid her more 
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attention than he did any other lady, but 
this evening it annoyed her, which it had 
not done before. He was elegant, graceful 
in speech and manners, and it had been a 
vague sort of a delight to accept little flat- 
tering attentions from him, not giving them 
any deeper meaning than the pleasure of the 
moment. But to-night everything seemed 
to throw them together; and once or twice 
she caught an angry glitter in Sue Lester’s 
eyes. She knew—and so did nearly every 
one in Seaville—that Sue was very much 
interested in Chesley, and—the gentleman 
knew it himself—alas! 

By and by, greatly to her relief, Chesley 
went out, and she ventured to glance up at 
Mr. Alden and his friend. Te her annoy- 
ance they were both looking directly towards 
her, and very evidently speaking of her, for 
at almost the moment she looked up, they 
both rose and came straight toward the open 
window where she was sitting. She saw 
them all the time, though she made a feint 
of interest in a conversation going on near 
her, until Mr. Alden touched her dress 
lightly. There was the usual formal intro- 
duction, and Marian found herself talking to 
Mr. Denslow, and all the time with a 
strange sensation, as if she were the subject 
of some curious nightmare, from which she 
should awake by and by. 

Then she found herself going down to 
supper with this Mr. Denslow, and all the 
time with this strange, unreal feeling which 
made her, it seemed to herself, dizzy and 
faint. She bore it as long as she could, and 
then, when an opportunity offered, she said, 
looking straight into the handsome black 
eyes:— 

“You are Basil Webster; I knew you 
instantly.”’ 

His face lighted, and a rare, pleased smile 
softened the firm lips. : 

‘“¢ And I knew you, Miss Illsley, just as 
quickly,” he said. 

‘But why do you masquerade?” she 
asked. 

‘‘ Perhaps because no one in Seayille be- 
lieved in Basil Webster,” he said, with 
apparent carelessness, yet watching her face 
closely. 

‘*T did, at least,’’ she said, impulsively, 
and then colored hotly. 

‘‘ There is no need for you to remind me 
of that—I have never forgotten it for an 
hour,’”’ he replied gravely. ‘‘There were 
so few who did, however, that possibly I 


might be pardoned a little masquerading if I 
had a taste for it, which, unfortunately, I 
have not. My legal name is now Basil 
Denslow, the name of the gentleman who 
helped make me what I am—if I am any- 
thing.” 

There was no more chance for carrying on 
the conversation then, but just as the party 
was breaking up, they stood together a mo- 
ment in the doorway of the hall. 

‘“*Do you know how these Mayflowers 
bring back the past to me ?”’ he asked, ina 
low, quick way. : 

‘*Tt was a little thing to remember,” she 
said, gently. 

‘Tt was a good deal to me. I have those 
blossoms yet; they are one of my inspira- 
tions.”’ 

Alfred Chesley came out of one of the 
ante-rooms just then, and Mr. Denslow 
joined his friend and went out. 

A little to Marian’s surprise, she found 
the Chesley carriage in waiting when she 
got out upon the steps. 

*¢ You will ride home, Marian?’ Alfred 
asked, in a low voice, close at her side. 

It would seem rude to refuse, and so she 
suffered him to hand her in, and then the 
carriage rolled away with them. Before 
she reached home she learned why he had 
taken this trouble, but to this question she 
did not so quietly acquiesce. 

**You’ve fallen in love with this Dens- 
low,”’ he said, angrily; ‘“‘any one could see 
that to-night.” 

She kept silent a moment, and then she 
said quietly, with a touch of cool scorn in 
her voice:— 

‘*T believe I chose between you ence be- 
fore, ten years ago. I was a better judge 
than I thought of the characteristics of a 
gentleman.”’ 

‘What do you mean?” he demanded, 
sharply. 

*¢ Only that Mr. Denslow is Basil Webster, 
your quondam driver ef the morning you 
ran away from the academy—you remem- 
ber?” 

‘**T don’t believe it,’? he exclaimed, hotly. 

‘¢ Tt is quite immaterial.” 

‘“*Upon my word, this is romantic! Is it 
all settled ? ’ he asked, sneeringly. 

‘“‘Mr, Chesley, you forget yourself,” she 
said, with quiet dignity. 

Whereupon he relapsed into sullen silence 
till they reached Mr. Illsley’s door, and then 
he merely said ‘‘ good-night,” very stiffly 
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and springing back into the carriage, 
slammed the deor savagely. 

Before the week was out, Basil Denslow’s 
identity was known all over Seaville, and 
though how it might have been had he come 
back poor, I cannot safely say, but with Mr. 
Denslow’s ample fortune, added to his ris- 
ing fame, he was safe against the petty spite 
of the Chesleys, the more, perhaps, because 
it was quite easy guessing the cause of their 
ill-feeling, especially when Mr. Denslow be- 
came such a constant visitor at Mr. Illsley’s. 

It proved that Mr. Denslow—the elder— 
had not been so indifferent to the boy who 
had saved his life from the furious attack of 
the maddened brute, as people supposed. 
He had found a school and pleasant home 
for him in another State, had written to him 
to come on, which was the secret of his sud- 
den disappearance from Seaville, though he 
said he had just come to the determination 
to leave, and try fate and fortune alone, 
when the letter came. 

After paying his board and schooling four 
years, Mr. Denslow crowned the measure of 
his gratitude and generosity by leaving him, 
by will at death, all his fortune, upon con- 
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dition that he adopt his own surname, which 
he very willingly and gratefully did. 

One day Mr. Basil Denslow breught a 
lovely little box up te Mr. Illsley’s, telling 
Marian there was something in it he wished 
to show her. She opened it eagerly—it was 
fastened with a tiny golden key—and lo! on 
a piece of crimson velvet, reposed a bunch 
of withered Mayflowers. 

‘Oh, I thought it was something costly 
and valuable,’’ she cried, with a sudden 
blush. 

‘¢ And so it is—because of the giver,”’ he 
said, softly. 

A week or two afterward Sue Lester met 
Alfred Chesley. 

‘* Marian Illsley and Mr. Denslow are to 
be married next week,” she said, a little 
exultingly. 

“ Ah!” with a slight start. “Then you 
and I will be married this week, Sue. Miss | 
Illsley cannot get far ahead of me, I fancy.”’ 

And sure enough they were married that 
week. 

“Tt is the old story of the Mayflowers 
over again,” Marian said, laughing, when 
she heard of it. 


SPRING SONG. 


BY WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


PLIFT ye song! 
The woodland blooms 
Over last autumn’s sered leaf tombs; 
The boughs all blackness queenly veil 
With tender buds that fear no gale; 
Oh, wake ye song 
The groves along! 


Uplift ye song! 
The furrows steep 
In warmth, no more in death they sleep; 
Life’s fiat on them falls amain, 
And seed foretells the ripened grain ; 
Oh, wake ye song 
The fields along! 


Uplift ye song! 

The lakes are wild 
With glee of Nature’s youngest child; 
The runnets, argent-flashing, dance, 
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Gayly the little fishes glance ; 
Oh, wake ye song 
The streams along! 


Uplift ye song! 

The ocean stills 
Its pulse to furtherance of men’s wills ; 
Like gulls the wing-swift white-sails fly 
Under a blue, serenest sky ; 

Oh, wake ye song, 

The seas along! 


Uplift ye song’! 

Bird poets chant, 
The honcy-bees with feasting pant; 
The lover’s voice would shame to hush 
When it may win a maiden’s blush ; 

Oh, wake ye song 

Glad hearts along! 
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THE WYLING HOUSE MYSTERY. 


BY HILAND J. DODGE. 


N Massachusetts, not far from the New 
Hampshire line, dilapidated and unten- 
anted, stands a two-story dwelling house, 
built of wood, with a low antique roof, anda 
large, old-fashioned chimney protruding 
through the centre; the clapboards and shin- 
gles loose and worn by time, the windows 
but half filled with glass, the door standing 
partly ajar, and the death-like silence which 
pervades the place, denote that it has long 
been deserted. It fronts towards the east. 
On the south side is an old well half choked 
with stones and rubbish. Behind this, on 
the west, are the ruins of some strange struct- 
ure whose original use is not apparent. Still 
further back, to the south and west, with 
one corner reaching to the ruin last men- 
tioned, is the barn, the body more than half 
uncovered, and the roof decayed and fallen 
inwards. The decayed posts of the old door- 
yard fence occur at long intervals near the 
road in front of the house, with occasionally 
a pendant strip of board, once a part of the 
fence itself. The stumps and broken trunks 
of several fruit trees may be seen a few rods 
distant, near what may once have been a gar- 
den. Two gigantic oaks stand a little in 
front of the house, their enormous and wide- 
spreading branches towering above and al- 
most overhanging the roof, seeming like two 
imperishable giants mocking at this picture 
of ruin and decay. No-other dwelling is in 
sight. Going southward, the traveler comes 
upon this ruin suddenly, soon after entering 
a large pine forest. Stretching ahead as far 
as the eye can reach on the left of the road 
extends the forest pines, interspersed here 
and there with white birch and stunted oak. 
On the right hand of the road upon which 
the house stands, is a sandy plain of several 
acres, which was doubtless once cultivated, 


* but is now barren and rapidly being over- 


grown with the pine of the neighboring 
forest. The forest, also, comes up to the 
back of the house, keeping a large portion of 
it in almost eternal shadow. 

Theugh it has undergone the wear and 
decay of more than a century, this house, in 
many places, still bears tokens of a once sub- 
stantial, and even rich and elegant finish. 
The windows are of ancient style, narrow, 
reaching nearly to the floor, and shaped at 


the top in the form of an obtuse angle. They 
are also deeply set, and the exterior casings 
were originally carved with some taste, but 
the carving has been mostly worn off by the 
wind and rain. The wood work inside is 
mostly of oak, dusty, disfigured and worm- 
eaten, but now and then a place is found un- 
impaired by the hand of time, revealing the 
costly style in which it was originally finished. 
The front door opens from a low, narrow, 
ancient-looking but tastefully constructed 
portico, into a wide and lofty hall; the walls 
of which were once painted and curiously 
decorated with grotesque figures and scenes 
of the chase; but are now festooned with 
cobwebs, and the large, queer figures of the 
dogs and huntsmen have become blackened 
and half obliterated. A broad flight of stairs 
leads to the second floor; and doors open on 
either hand into the apartments belew. 
Above and below everything bears the same 
unmistakable signs of age, neglect and decay. 
At the further end of the hall a door opens 
into a kind of old-fashioned English kitchen, 
having doors leading into the cellar and other 
rooms on the first floor. 

Many conflicting stories have been told re- 
specting this house. Itis said by some to 
have been built by a famous tory of revolu- 
tionary times, who, at the close of the war, 
abandoned it and went to England, either 
through fear of punishment, or in chagrin 
and disgust at the American success. He is 
said to have made it a noted tory rendezvous 
during the war, and its walls are said to have 
rattled and rung with the din of many 4 
midnight carousal. 

Some even go so far as to affirm that a cer- 
tain obnoxious whig was once brutally mur- 
dered here; but these stories are differently 
related by some, while by others they are 
said to be untrue. : 

Another story more extensively credited 
affirms that the house was built by a Colonel 
Wyling, from whom it has received its pres- 
ent name. Colonel Wyling, so the story 
runs, had come from England to this country 
with a lady of great beauty and reputed high 
birth; and building this house in its present 
secluded position, had it finished and furnish- 
ed in what was then regarded the most 
sumptuous and elegant style. He kept both 
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a man and maid-servant, and soon became 
widely known for his free use of money, and 
for leading a gay, rollicking sort of life. But 
little was known of his previous career. He 
is said to have boasted of having acquired a 
fortune and military honors in the British 
East India service, but this was afterwards 
doubted by some who suspected that both his 
name and story were invented to conceal his 
true character. That he had some fortune 
was not doubted; but how it had been ac- 
quired, or how it was maintained, was a mat- 
ter of greater question; for he had no visible 
business, but for some secret purpose often 
made journeys to the coast; and once or 
twice two or three strangers, well mounted 
like himself, were known to come home with 
him in the dead of night and depart again 
before daybreak. These journeys gradually 
became longer and more frequent; and final- 
ly to cap the climax of his mysterious career, 
he went away, leaving no notice or warning 
of his intentions, and never again returned. 

Of the lady who had accompanied him to 
America, and with whom he lived, no more 
was known than of Wyling; she was inti- 
mate with none of the country people, but 
all who saw her remarked her wonderful 
beauty. 

Some time after Wyling’s last absence a 
horseman was one day seen approaching the 
mansion from the south, whom the maid de- 
clared to be her master. The young wife 
(for such she was supposed to be) who had 
also lately become a mother, started out joy- 
ously with her babe in her arms to meet him; 
but observing that a stranger rode her hus- 
band’s horse, she stopped short, trembling 
with fearandsurprise. Theriderapproached 
and handed her a letter. The contents of 
this letter were never fully known, but it 
was believed to have brought the cruel tid- 
ings that Wyling had left the country forever. 
It was no sooner read than with a stifled cry 
she sank to the ground and was borne to the 
house insensible. Consciousness, alas! only 
brought insanity. She paid no heed to her 
personal comfort or appearance. 

At times, it was said, she weuld stand in 
the door for hours, with the child in her 
arms, gazing fixedly down the road by which 
Wyling usually returned. As might be sup- 
posed, she soon became very ill, and her 
reason became more unsettled. In her deli- 
rium she would mutter strange questions to 
her attendants, and would sometimes raise 
her clasped hands, and in the most piteous 


tones beseech some person, whom she called 
‘* father,” to forgive her of some great wrong. 
She never wept. When asleep, which was 
not often, she was sometimes heard to mut- 
ter Wyling’s name, and awake laughing de- 
liriously, then sink back again as if in de- 
spair. Death at last came toher relief. Her 
babe died on the same day, and they were 
both borne to a common grave, in a little 
green plat not far from the house. A lew 
mound is all that now marks the spot, and 
this is mostly obscured by weeds and bushes. 
A stranger afterwards came and stripped the 
house of its costly furniture and sold it, with 
several hundred acres of land belonging there- 
to, for a comparatively trifling sum, but by 
what right was not generally known. After 
the sale he left the place, taking the two ser- 
vants, and neither he nor they were ever 
seen again. 

However true this romantic account may 
be, the modern history of this house is, if 
possible, more mysterious and thrilling. 
About fifty or sixty years agg, and long after 
the sad events above related, an old woman 
of Scetch-Irish descent, from Londonderry, 
N. H., who traveled about peddling thread 
and other home-made articles of linen manu- 
facture, came here just after nightfall, and, 
observing a light, called to seek lodgings and 
dispose of her wares. A beautiful lady met 
her at the door with alight in herhand. She 
made no reply to her inquiry as to lodgings, 
but mutely conducted her into the house. 
She then repeated her questions. Mute as 
before the lady led the way towards the cellar 
and began to descend therein. When about 
half way down the stairs her light went out. 
The old woman stopped, but the light was 
not reproduced. No one returned from the 
cellar. Shecould hear noone. Astonished 
at this strange treatment, she left the place 
without delay and continued her journey. At 
the next house on the road, where she was 
better served, she inquired if the people at 
the last place she had passed were deaf and 
dumb; and her astonishment was by no 
means diminished on being informed that for 
years Wyling House had been unoccupied. 

It is even affirmed by some that after 
nightfall it will always be found lighted, and 
a woman in white, with a babe in her arms, 
standing in the door looking intently down 
the road; but that on near approach the 
lights all disappear, and the place is found to 
be untenanted save by rats and vermin. 

Numerous tenants have come and gone. 
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None have ever remained long. For more 
than thirty years no one has livedhere. The 
last human eccupants were a young farmer 
and his.wife. Undaunted by the numerous 
stories of this character then afloat, which 
they doubtless regarded as no better than 
‘** old wives’ fables,’’ they hired the place at 
a very low price, secretly rejoicing over 
their good fortune. 

Early one morning they moved in their 
little stock of furniture, and being nearly out 
of meal, the husband started on a journey of 
several miles to a mill. The wife, fresh, 
young, strong, courageous—true type of the 
New England farmer’s wife of fifty years ago, 
undisturbed at being left alone in this mys- 
terious out-of-the-way place, erected a bed and 
bedstead in the room knewn as the kitchen, 
and made such other arrangements as are 
incidental to preparations for housekeeping. 
The dinner and supper hour both passed, and 
her husband was still absent. This did not 
trouble her, as she knew he was likely to be 
detained at the mill, or on the road, which 
was not of the best; but her labors for the 
day being ended, and being left to her reflec- 
tions, she began to long forhis return. The 
seconds, therefore, crept on slowly. Nine 
o’clock came at length, but with it no husband. 
Nothing strange had yet transpired, and her 
disbelief in ghosts was still unshaken; but in 
spite ef her courage, the house, strange and 
lonesome of itself, was rendered ten times 
more so by its hobgoblin history, which now 
recurred vividly tohermind. Being unusual- 
ly weary, however, she concluded to wait no 
longer for her husband, and so retired to bed 
at a late hour, extinguishing her light. But 
sleep was not a ready visitor. Every tick of 
the old clock, newly erected on the dingy 
mantlepiece, rang in her ears with emphatic 
distinctness. It scarcely seemed like the 
clock of former days, so altered was its tone. 

At length, however, she slumbered lightly, 
but not long ere she was awakened by some 
noise; and peering out into the darkness, she 
discovered that the cellar door had been 
opened; and a current of air was rushing into 
the room. Unagitated by this occurrence, 
she arose, closed the door and again retired. 
Scarcely had she composed herself for rest 
ere the door opened, this time with force. 
At this she wasa little startled. She knew it 
had been latched. 

She closed it again. The latch dropped 
properly in its place. The catch was deep, 
Her conclusion now was that the wind must 
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have jarred it open. Yes, it must have been 
the wind, and she resolved to secure it more 
firmly. Taking a common table-fork, she 
closed and latched the doer, then drove the 
fork deeply into the casing just above the 
latch. She now retired with a sigh of relief. 

A small fire, left burning in contemplation 
of her husband’s early return, threw a cheer- 
ful belt of light between the double doors of 
the stove and against the bed and walls of 
the room. Still the clock ticked on with the 
same unerring monotony, in strange contrast 
with the unearthly silence which otherwise 
pervaded the house. 

Weariness, nevertheless, dispelled all un- 
welcome visions of the imagination, and 
again brought slumber to her relief. 

How long she had slept she knew not, 
when she was aroused more suddenly than 
before. The cellar door had again burst 
open. The fork had broken short off above 
the latch, and had flown with considerable 
force up against the ceiling. The poor wo- 
man started up in bed half frozen with ter- 
ror. She scarcely dared to move or speak, 
but gazed with held breath and distended 
eyes, vainly trying, as it were, to sift the 
darkness, black and hideous as it now seem- 
ed, as if she expected some terrible sprite or 
ghost to stalk forth from the cellar landing 
to increase her horror. Two full minutes 
she sat thus. All was still. No ghost ap- 
peared. Her courage began to return. 
Slowly recovering her equanimity, she left 
the bed with a trembling step in search of 
the extinguished candle. At no time did 
her eyes wander from that fearful door. 
Her hands alone searched for the candle; 
this she found upon the mantlepiece where 
she had placed it before retiring, and by aid 
of a match soon relighted. 

What a blessing is light! What inexpres- 
sible fears the rays of her solitary candle dis- 
pelled! Falling upon, and bringing into full 
view, the bed, stove, chairs, clock, mirror 
and other housekeeping implements familiar 
to her daily in the ‘happy past, she felt reas- 
sured almost as well as if among a circle of 
friends capable of rendering sympathy and 
assistance. It was not without caution and 
some deliberation, however, that she ap- 
proached, and for the third time closed the 
cellar door. This done she lost no time in 
making it more secure than before. By 
what power it had been opened she dared 
not stop toquestion. Though strongandcour- 
ageous, she was no less a woman, no less 
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human. To her, the cellar seemed a pit 
where herrors innumerable and indefinable 
were concentrated. In her excited imagina- 
tion, Dante’s vision of hell portrayed nothing 
more appalling. Nothing could have tempt- 
ed her to venture down the stairs. The 
door closed, she breathed freer. This time 
she would barricade it. Quickly fastening 
the latch with another fork, as if to guard 
against surprise, she whirled the bed and 
heavy bedstead into the centre of the room, 
and, by a few minutes’ active exertion, suc- 
ceeded in placing the foot of the bedstead 
firmly against the door. This done, half ex- 
hausted by her nervous haste, she flung her- 
self upon the bed to wait, with sleepless 
eyes, the issue of further events. 

Her terror now gradually gave place to 
loneliness and anxiety. Hark! was that her 
husband? She held her breath to listen. 
The low murmur of the wind as it sighed 
mournfully through the tall pines without 
was all that greeted her ears. How long the 
seconds! Tick, tick, tick still went the 
clock. Notasound escaped herear. Shesat 
up in her bed, but not to sleep. She still 
kept the light burning in a chair near at 
hand. Haunted or not, she resolved not to 
close her eyes again in this fearful house till 
her husband’s return. She sat thus for 
more than an hour; and nothing new had oc- 
curred save a low patter against the window 
panes, indicating a drizzling rain without. 
The fire still sheda genial warmth thoughout 
theroom. Disposed in a comfortable posture ; 
still weary and tired of watching; her nerves 
stilled, and fears mostly allayed; in spite of 
her resolution te the contrary, our heroine be- 
gan, slowly and imperceptibly to herself, to 
relapse into a state of somnolence. In a 
short time, had nothing happened, she 
would doubtless have been fast asleep. But 
such was not her destiny. Unnoticed by 
her the last rays of the candle had expired 
in the socket; and the fire, also, having gone 
out while she was dozing, the room was in 
midnight darkness. Suddenly she was 
aroused by a loud crash and a shake. 

The mysterious door had again burst open; 
and the bedstead, loaded with bedding and 
her own weight was moving rapidly towards 
the centre of the room. She sat up and 
clutched the bed-clothes in an agony of horror. 
Every nerve was strained. She would have 
prayed, but her fear was too overwhelming. 
Every sense was acute. The bedstead stop- 
ped, but she moved not. A new sound ar- 
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rested her attention. She fancied that steps 

were ascending the cellar stairs. Slowly 

they advanced. Clamp,clamp,clamp. Now 
they were more distinct. The stairs creaked 
at every tread. Up, up came the steps. 
Higher and higher, creak, creak, creak; 
seon the landing would be reached. A 
strange light now appeared. It was of a 
bluish white color—fitful, darting, flickering. 
With both hands she still clung to the cover- 
let. Every second was an eternity. Her 
agony was almost insupportable. As the 
last fearful step sounded near the topmost 
stair, she could bear it no longer; and, leap- 
ing to the floor with a wild, unearthly shriek, 
fled into the hall. 

Where next frenzy would have led her is 
uncertain; for at this instant the outside 
door was opened by her husband, who had at 
last returned; and with a low moan of relief 
she sank quivering and fainting into his 
arms. His surprise may be imagined. It 
was not diminished on striking a light and 
hearing her strange story. In spite of his 
wife’s entreaties to the contrary, he im- 
mediately searched the cellar with consider- 
able care, but found nothing. 

He, too, had met with an adventure. On 
returning home and leading his horse to the 
stable, a woman in white with a child in her 
arms had stood in the stable door, with her 
right hand uplifted and forefinger raised, 
warning him not to enter, Undaunted by 
this strange spectre, he led his horse boldly 
forward, but snorting with fear, it broke 
from his grasp and fled to the woeds. The 
spectre vanished. To attempt to retake his 
horse before morning would be fruitless, so 
he pioceeded to the house which he provi- 
dentially reached as above related. With. 
tears, his wife besought him to repack their 
goods for an early departure. Even he was 
not slow to consent, and with the first rays 
of dawn they left the place forever. 

Such, briefly told, are some of the chief in- 
cidents related of this mysterious house. Of 
their truth I leave to the judgment of the 
readers, and such as wish to make further 
inquiry and investigation. I can vouch for 
nothing save the apparent candor of those 
by whom they were related. While, like 
similar stories, they are liable to have been, 
in the course of so long a time, somewhat 
exaggerated, still, to the plastic fancy of the 

traveler, they serve to throw a strange 
interest about this truly weird and romantic 
edifice of a former age and generation. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
LAST WORDS. 


OWEVER pbysiologists and skeptics 
may question the importance of the 
feeble utterances of the dying, it is certain 
that mankind in general find a deep signifi- 
cance in the last words of those whe are 
vanishing into the unknown life. 

raves!’’ said the physician, when 
Dr. Adams, Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh, was passing away; but as we 
catch the last words of the raving, our own 
eyes are dimmed. ‘ It grows dark, boys,” 
stretching forth his hand; ‘‘ you may go.” 
** All my possessions for a moment of time! ”’ 
mourned Queen Elizabeth. Wesley, calmer, 
said, as he died: ‘‘ The best of all is, God is 
with us.’’ And deaf Beethoven, whose 
soul had ever been filled with harmony, ex- 
claimed gladly at the last, ‘“‘ I shall hear!” 

‘*Ts your mind at ease?” Goldsmith was 
asked by his physicians. ‘‘ No, it is not,” 
was the mournful reply; and he spoke no 


more. How different the parting words of 


Dr. William Hunter! ‘If I had strength 
to hold a pen, I would write how easy and 
pleasant a thing it is to die.’’ Or the assur- 
ance of President Edwards, as his dying 
grasp loosened on hard forms of degma, 
“Trust in God, and you need not fear.” 
Byron said, wearily, ‘‘I must sleep now;”’ 
and Goethe, turning to his wife, called for 
** Light, more light!’’ Dr. Jonson died in a 
tumult of uneasiness. Cowper sank to rest 
. as peacefully as a child. “I am taking a 
fearful leap in the dark,’”’ cried Hobbes, the 
deist; and, ‘‘ Now, Lord, Lord, receive my 
soul!’? whispered Herbert, on his last 
sweet day.”’ 

Politeness was no longer a ruling passion, 
but a chrism, when Chesterfield, in dying, 
said, ‘‘Give Dayrolles a chair;” and surely 
something was forgiven of Charles the Sec- 
ond, when he bade farewell to earth’s pomp 
and wickedness in ‘‘ Don’t let poor Nellie 
starve.”? Haller’s last words were, feeling 


his own pulse, ‘* The artery ceases to beat.” 
Petrarch died suddenly and silently in his 
library, his hand upon a book; and Sir 
Isaac Newton was winding his watch when 
he was ushered into the life that hath no 
end. 

Talma, the great actor, exclaimed pitifully, 
as he went, *‘ The worst of all is, I cannot 
see; ’? and John Locke murmured, ** Oh, the 
depths of the riches, of the goodness and 
knowledge of God!’ The dying admonition 
of the learned Grotius to his race was, ‘Be 
serious.”? Scarron, the French wit, said 
faintly to his weeping friends, ‘‘ Ah, mes 
enfans, you cannot cry as much for me as I 
have made you laugh in my time;” and 
Lord Thurlow, in reckless wonder, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I am shot, if I don’t believe I’m 
dying.” 

When poor Robert Burns gasped with his 
last breath, ‘“‘ Don’t let the awkward squad 
fire over me!”’ he did not allude to his com- 
mentators and critics, yet what a signifi- 
cance should the words have forthem! And 
how little Anne Boleyn thought, when 
awaiting the executioner, she clasped her 
faint throat, that “It is .but small, very 
small,’ would link her forever to the heart 
of Christendom! 

Yes, we cannot doubi that many of the 
most eloquent sermons mankind have ever 
listened to have fallen from dying lips. 
Cesar’s grieved “And thou, Brutus!” 
John Quincy Adams’s “ This is the last of 
earth’; Mirabeau’s frantic cry for ‘* Music”; 
after his life of discord, George Washington's 
‘It is well,”—do they not grow richer in 
meaning every day? And is it not blessed 
to remember the last moments of Melancthon, 
the friend of Luther? ‘Do you want any- 
thing?’’ asked his loved one eagerly. 
Nothing but heaven,” he answered, gent- 
ly, and went smiling on his way. 
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A GREAT many years ago, when there 

were giants and fairies on the earth, 
there lived, away off in a little village in 
Germany, a little girl called Goldenhair. 
Her real name was Gretchen, but everybody 
called her Goldenhair, because she had the 
most beautiful golden hair in the world. It 
was 80 long that it reached to her feet, as 


ot fine as a cobweb, wavy and rippling, and 
e just the color of pure gold. 
1d Now you think, perhaps, that because she 
oi had such beautiful hair, she must have had 
3e a beautiful face and form; but it was not so. 
‘id Goldenhair was a poor little deformed girl. 
18 She had an ugly hump on her back, and was 
s1 all bent over, like a very old woman; her 
nd face, too, was pinched and wrinkled like an 
ex- old woman’s, and her eyes—great, pitiful- 
vm looking gray eyes—were dull and faded. 
There was nothing pretty about her except 
his her hair. But she was the kindest, most 
uad loving and helpful little girl that ever was. 
om- She and her grandmother lived alone in a 
nifi- little cottage, a mile from the village; and 
And very often her grandmother was ill, and 
hen Goldenhair had to take the whole care of 
her her; and sometimes when she was se ill and 
very feeble, she was cross and irritable, and 
reart would scold Goldenhair, though she loved 
her very much; but Goldenhair was always 
f the patient, and seemed cheerful and contented, 
ever though she had such a hard lot, and every- 
lips. bedy said there wasn’t so good a little girl as 
us!” Goldenhair to be found anywhere. 
ast of And Goldenhair tried to be as contented 
sic”; and happy as she seemed, but it was very 
yton’s hard. She could hardly keep the tears from 
er in coming into her eyes when she looked in the 
lessed glass and saw how different her face and 
cthon, form were from those of all her playmates; 
¢ any- and when strangers passed by the cottage 
agerly. door, where she used to sit with her netting, 
, gent she always ran into the house to avoid their 


looks of surprise and pity, and the laughter 
and exclamations which some of them were 
rude and unkind enough to utter when they 
saw her odd, uncouth shape, and queer little 
wrinkled face. But everybody who saw her 
exclaimed, also, at the beauty of her hair, 
and though she was not at all vain of it— 
she was too good a little girl for that—she 
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was very thankful that there was something 
about her that was beautiful. She felt a 
sort of gratitude and love for it, too, as if it 
were a real human friend, for when she wore 
it hanging down over her shoulders, as she 
always did, it partially concealed the hump 
in her back, and shaded her face so that its 
sharp, thin outlines were not so prominent. 

All the children of the village loved Gold- 
enhair, and liked to have her join them in 
their sports and games, because she was so 
kind and obliging, and she almost always 
forgot her misfortunes in the games, and 
was as happy and gay as any of them. 

But the dances that were held every now 
and then on the village green, which the 
village children enjoyed most of anything, 
and to which all the little girls and boys for 
miles around came, dressed in their best, 
always gave more pain than pleasure to poor 
little Goldenhair; for no one ever asked her 
to dance, and the shepherd boys, who came 
from away up in the mountains, always 
laughed at her. She would gladly have 
stayed away from these merry-makings, but 
her grandmother, whe was so old and blind 
that she could not see poor Goldenhair’s 
deformity, always wished her to go. But 
one day at the dance, she suffered so much 
from the laughter and taunts of some crue! 
boys, that she reselved never to go again. 
They laughed at her crooked figure, and 
asked her, mockingly, why she didn’t dance, 
and Goldenhair ran away from them, and set 
out for home, going across the fields so no- 
body could see her, her eyes brimming over 
with tears, and her poor little heart almost 
bursting with grief. 

** But I am thankful for my pretty hair,”’ 
she said to herself, between hersobs. ‘‘ No- 
body can laugh at that.” 

Just as she spoke, a queer little shrill voice 
struck upon her ear—plaintive and distressed, 
as if some one were calling for help. Gold- 
enhair ceased her sobbing, and looked about 
her in surprise. 

Within a few feet of the spot where she 
stood, a cavity was dug in the ground, and 
from that the voice seemed tecome. It had 
once been a well, but the water had long 
since dried away, and it was so shallow that 
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Goldenhair knew that a man, or even a child, 
who had fallen into it, could easily climb out; 
and the voice seunded unlike that of either 
a child or a man—so thin, and feeble, and 
piping. What could it be? 

She went up to the well, and looked dewn 
into it; and such a funny little figure as she 
saw! A little old man it looked like, though 
it was smaller than any man ever was—just 
a morsel of a creature—and he was jumping 
frantically up and down, weeping and be- 
wailing, and wringing his wee hands. Gold- 
enhair knew at ence that it must be a fairy, 
one ef the good little folks of which her 
grandmother had told her, though she had 
never seen one before. The little creature 
stopped wringing his hands as soon as he 
saw her, and cried out, piteously:— 

**Oh, you will help me out — won’t you?” 

Help youout? Ohyes, indeed,” answer- 
ed Goldenhair, quickly. ‘‘I’ll run and get a 
stick, or a piece of rope, and you can cling 
to it, and I’1l pull you up.” 

_ “Oh no, no no, no!’ screamed the little 
creature; ‘‘ that won’t do at all. A wicked 
enchantress has imprisoned me here, and 
there is only one way for me to get out. And 
that is if I can find a person with hair as fine 
as a spider’s web, as bright as gold, and leng 
enough to reach to the bottom of this well, 
and who will cut it all off, aud twist it into a 
rope, and reach it dewn to me. Then I can 
come up; but not until then, if itis fora 
thousand years. The moment I saw your 
hair, I knew that the good Fairy Queen her- 
self had sent you to my relief. Surely, you 
will not refuse to do so slight a thing as to 
cut off your hair to save me from so much 
suffering! If you do, I must stay here for- 
ever, for I know there is no other person in 
the werld who has such hair—as fine as a 
spider’s web, as bright as gold, and long 
enough to reach to the bottom of this well.’’ 

Goldenhair shrank back involuntarily, 
when he proposed to her to cut off her beau- 
tiful hair, and his voice became_a perfect 
shriek, and he began to leap frantically up 
and down again when he saw it. 

‘Oh you will not, you cannot leave me 
here to suffer!’ he cried. 

Poor Goldenhair hardly knew what to say 
or think. The sight of the poor little crea- 
ture’s distress cut her to the heart; but how 
could she cut off her pretty golden hair—the 
only beauty she had, which concealed her 
deformity, and kept people from laughing at 
her as much as they would have done? And 


then perhaps he was a wicked fairy, who 
could get out of the well himself if he chose, 
and only wanted to make her cut off her 
hair for malice, and had made up the story 
of the wicked enchantress. But her pity 
and kindness of heart triumphed, and Gold- 
enhair ran home to get a pair of scissors, 
and, without saying a word to her grand- 
mother, ran back again as fast as her feet 
would carry her, so that her resolution need 
not fail before she got there. 

She sat down on the grass beside the well, 
and raised the scissors to her hair. Snip, 
snip they went, and down fell lock after lock 
of the lovely golden hair into her lap, and 
into the grass beside her, where it lay shim- 
mering and glittering like pure gold. 

At last it was off, and poor little Golden- 
hair got up, her head covered only with little, 
short, bristling hair, and the ugly hump in 
her back entirely unconcealed; and twisting 
the hair she had cut off into a sort of rope, 
she held it down over the side of the well. 

The little creature seized it eagerly, and 
Goldenhair drew him safely up; but the in- 
stant his feet touched the ground he vanish- 
ed, and in his place there stood before Gold- 
hair’s wondering eyes the most beautiful 
little lady that eyes ever beheld! She had 
wings of silver color, so bright that they 
dazzled Geldenhair’s eyes, a tiny crown set 
with brilliants on her head, and a little silver 
wand in her hand. While Goldenhair was 
still rubbing her eyes, to find out whether 
she were awake or dreaming, the little lady 
spoke :— 

‘*T am the Queen of the Fairies,”’ she said, 
in a little soft voice, sweet and clearas asilver 
bell, ‘‘ and I have heard a great many times 
what a good little girl you were, and I want- 
ed to see if it were true; so I took the shape of 
that little old-man fairy whom you saw, 
and went down into the well. Now I know 
that you are really a kind-hearted, unselfish 
little girl, and you shall have your reward.” 
And she struck Goldenhair lightly with her 
wand three times, and then disappeared, 
while Goldenhair stood bewildered, with her 
eyes fixed on the spot where she had been. 

All at once, she felt that her form had 
grown taller and more erect. She put her 
hand up to her back, and the hump had en- 
tirely disappeared; then up to her head, 
where the stiff, short hair had been, and 
there was her own hair back again, just as 
fine, and bright, and long as it was before 
she cut it off. 
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Then Goldenhair began to understand 
what her reward was to be—a beautiful form, 
and her golden hair back again. But how 
would her ugly face look with a beautiful 
form? A little way off a limpid brook went 
singing through the field, and Goldenhair 
ran to it, leaned over, and looked in. Oh, 
what a pretty face she saw! She could 
hardly believe it was her own. The little 
thin wan cheeks had grown plump and round 
and rosy, the wrinkled forehead smooth and 
white as ivory, and the dull gray eyes clear 
and bright. You may be sure Goldenhair 
was a very happy little girl, as she danced 
home ever the fields. 

At first, the people who saw her could 
hardly believe that it was really Goldenhair, 
but after a while they saw that it must be 
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she, for her hair was the same, and her face 
had the same gentle, patient expression that 
it had always worn, and she was the same 
kind, obliging little girl that she had been 
when her form was so awkward and mis- 
shapen, and her face so wan and wrinkled. 
And all the shepherd boys who had laugh- 
ed at her before were very glad to dance 
with her, and when people passed by the 
cottage door, where she sat with her netting, 
they always remarked how wonderfully pret- 
ty she was; and Goldenhair, though she was 
not at all vain, thought that it was very nice 
to be beautiful. But there are people who 
say that she looked no more beautiful to 
them than ever; that they could never 
think her ugly, because such a patient little 
heart looked out through the dull, gray eyes. 


OTHAM YORK had hair as white as lint, 

and two blue-gray eyes, so light, that 
they shone in his head, like bits of polished 
steel. Jotham lived almost at the jumping- 
off place. A rough cabin made of logs, with 
the bark still left on, a hole in the roof for a 
chimney, no windews, and a door so little, 
that even ten-year-old Jotham had to duck 
his head to get through—this was his home. 

For miles and miles around stretched 
thick forests of pines. In the summer they 
waved their great, green branches, and rus- 
tled pleasantly, high up in the soft, warm 
sunshine; but, in winter, they beat and 
lashed themselves, groaning and moaning, 
for then they knew their hour had come. 
Out into the frosty mornings went Jotham’s 
father, his eyes flashing, keen-edged axe 
slung over his shoulder. He was a lumber- 
man, and patiently, steadily, streke upon 
stroke, he cut away at the sturdy roots of 
the great trees, till they shivered and trem- 
bled and went reeling headlong upon the 
ground. This was his work, day in and day 
out, and all through the deep, pine forests; 
there were other lumbermen at work in the 
same way, so that in the busy season, nothing 
was to be heard but the ringing of steel and 
the crashing of falling trees. 

The wolves heard the din, and skulked all 
the day in their dens. They knew better 
than to show themselves. But at night they 
prowled and howled around the cabins, and 
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woe to the man who ventured out alone, after 
dark. Little Jotham was brave, but he 
buried his head under his blanket when he 
heard their hoarse cries, and he cuddled up 
closer to his father and touched him. Then 
only did he feel safe. 

Of all the lumbermen, Jotham’s father 
was the biggest, and burliest, and strongest. 
The muscles in his brawny arms were like 
iron, and his flesh was firm as marble. 

‘* When will I grow big like you, father? ”’ 
Jotham would ask, twenty times a day; for 
it fretted him very much to be so little. 

‘*T was a good bit littler chap than you,” 
his father would make answer, ‘‘ and, all at 
once, I took a start and ran up in no time, 
just as I am now.”’ 

Then Jotham was hopeful again, and be- 
lieved, from the bottom of his heart, that 
the time was coming when he would take a 
start and run up, like his father. 

At last the winter grew into spring, and 
the trees that had been felled, with just the 
branches lopped off, were dragged in chains, 
by ox-teams, to the nearest town. Jotham 
liked that, for his father teamed, and he sat 
astride the trunks of the trees, waving a long 
pine branch in his hand and shouting, 
W’hush, w’ha. Gee up, g’long,”’ with all 
his might. So, little by little, for it was a 
laborious and painstaking task, the timber 
was carried from the forest. 

One day the ox-team stood ready te start 
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Jotham sat in his place, with his pine branch; 
they were only waiting forthe driver. Pret- 
ty soon he came along. His face had grown 
frightfully pale and he shivered and shook 
like an aspen leaf. 

Why, father!’ cried Jotham, jumping 
up and running to him, for he was startled 
enough. 

“I’m a leetle sick, my boy, that’s all,’ 
said Jotham’s father. ‘‘The chills have 
kinder took me, I guess;”’ and his teeth 
chattered and chattered, so he could hardly 
get the words out. 

Jotham had never seen his father sick 
before, and he didn’t know what todo or say. 

be over the worst in a minute,’ said 
the sick man. And he tried to stand up, 
but he sank down again, and put his hand to 
his side. 
here,”’ he said, ‘‘I could stand it. That ’ere 
stick’? (he meant the great, pine tree) 
‘* oughter be in town to-night.” 

*¢ Now, father,’’ Jotham talked like a regu- 
lar down-easter, ‘‘ jest lookahere. drive 
them oxen. I can doit jest as well as yeou.” 

He drew himself up as high as he could, 
and his eyes shone brighter than ever. 
‘“‘Say now, will you let me? Dew!” he 
urged again. 

You’re sech a mite.” 

‘* Mebbe I am little, but I’m tougher’n a 
pineknot.”’ 

“It’s ten good mile, beside.” 

‘¢ But I know the road jest like a book. 
Hain’t I been over it ’nough times ?” 

“Ef *twasn’t that there might come a 
thaw in the night, and break up the ice in 
the river, Jotham, I wouldn’t let you go.”’ 

‘“‘Then you’re going to let me?” 

“* Yes, ’n the quicker-you start the better.” 

Jotham joyfully discarded his pine branch, 
and, whip in hand, placed himself at the 
head of the oxen. He snapped the lash; the 

oxen pulled; the heavy log quivered and 
creaked. Another snap, another pull; the 
log moved and Jotham was fairly started. 

His father, in spite of the sharp pain in 
his side, that caught his every breath, stood 
and watched him till he was out of sight. 
Far adown the road you would have taken 
him for a mouse, while the oxen looked like 
elephants. As he reached the bend, he 
turned round, and, seeing his father, swung 
his hat with a shrill ‘‘ hurrah! ”’ 

He’s a chip of the old block,” muttered 
his father, as he crept feebly into his cabin. 

risk him anywhere.” 
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“Tf *twasn’t for that pesky pain ~ 


And now we will follow Jotham. He 
walked along jauntily enough, till he reached 
the river. Heré he was to cross. His 
father had crossed in that very place, early 
in the morning. A sweep of nearly five 
miles, by the road, was saved thus. But 
instead of the broad sheet of ice Jotham had 
expected to see, as firm and solid to the ox- 
en’s feet as the ground itself, his bewildered 
eyes looked upon a bending, fleating mass, 
with, in some places, the water already rush- 
ing through. 

The ice was breaking up. Jotham rested 
his hands on his hips and put on his think- 
ing-cap. ‘I wonder if I’d hit on the right 
road, if I went round ?”’ he said. 

He thought a minute longer, and looked at 
the black waters slashing and dashing up 
against the blocks and cakes of floating ice. 

“Perhaps you think you’ve fooled me 
slick,’ muttered Jotham, as he leoked; ‘ but 
you ain’t come it, not quite.” 

Upon that, he turned the oxen, and away 
the whole team trudged at a brisk pace. 
Jotham had made up his mind to go round. 
He had been this way with his father several 
times, but it was rather ticklish business for 
him to try it alone. About a mile from the 
river-cressing, the rough, logging road ran 
into three. One of these roads led to the 
tewn, but the other two went deeper and 
deeper into the woods. 

Jotham whistled as he walked along, he 
felt so grand. This was the biggest log they 
had teamed yet, and to think he should do 
it! It seemed as if he were treading on air. 
He could have gone a hundred miles and not 
known it. The late afternoon sun slanted 
threugh the trees, and suddenly, the oxen 
came to a standstill. Their tongues were 
hanging from their mouths, and they breathed 
in long, hard pants, bending their heads 
forward. 

“Come,” said Jotham, encouragingly, 
patting their necks, “ only alittle bit further 
to go,’”’ and he urged them on. 

But they planted their feet hard, they 
would not stir. 

Stupids!”’ cried Jotham, what do you 
want to stop now for, ain’t you almost 
home?” 

Then it struck him all at once, that the 
road had become rougher and wider, and 
with terror he thought, ‘‘ What if I have 
taken the wrong one ?”’ 

Once more he urged the oxen on, with all 
his power, but they stood motionless. They 
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were @ splendid yoke of cattle, perfectly 
mated, and white as snow, with large, blue, 
tender eyes, that looked at Jotham, even 
while they refused to obey him, witha gentle 
humbleness that was almost human. 

And now a new terror beset Jotham. He 
thought of the wolves. Even when he was 
safe in the cabin, they made him tremble, 
and now he was alone in the woods at their 
mercy. As soon as the darkness came their 
horrid hewlings would be heard. He im- 
agined their fierce eyes glaring through the 
trees, and he felt their hot breath, as they 
snapped their jaws and sprang upon him. 

For a few minutes he remained numbed 
with horror, without power to move. But, 
his father had said truly, he was ‘a chip of 
the old block’’; and after the first few min- 
utes he spoke to the oxen again. 

‘“‘T know I’ve lost my way,” said he. “I 
should have been in town by this time, if I 
hadn’t, and now I’m going to head you 
round, and leave itte you. You lead and I’ll 
follow.” 

The oxen turned readily enough, and 
Jotham took his old position astride the log. 
* They'll know the way home, and it’s my 
only chance,’’ he muttered. 

Night was coming on fast. If he had had 
the strength, he would have unchained the log 
and left it. As it was, he goaded the oxen 
on, almest to a run, although he stepped 
once and gathered a heaping armful of dry 
brushwood, from the side ofthe road. Then, 
as he hurried the team on again, he slipped 
them in under the chains. His cheeks were 
flushed; he was no longer weak and trem- 
bling. fool ’em yet!” he murmured, 
under his breath. 

But his color fell again. ‘‘ What shall I do 
for a match?” he cried out, in despair. 
And fumbling desperately in his pockets, he 
found one, just one, in the pocket of his 
father’s old fur-lined waistcoat, which he 
had happened to put on over his other clothes. 

Now this one solitary, common, brimstone 
match was worth more to Jotham York than 
the biggest nugget ef gold that was ever dug, 
or the largest diamend that was ever found. 
He had heard his father tell how fire would 
frighten wolves, and he was going to try it. 
He steoped over and lighted it cautiously. 
If it went out his last hope died with it. 
There was a breathless suspense as the tiny 
flame wavered and flickered. But it shot up 
stronger, the dry pine crackled, the flame 
caught higher and higher, and Jotham shouted 


exultantly. There was an echo to his shout, 
or else (Jotham’s little heart went “ pit-a- 
pat ’’) it was a wolf. 

The voice came nearer, doubling and 
trebling as it came, and Jotham braced him- 
self with an urgent ‘‘On!”’ to the oxen. 
It was pitch dark. Nothing was te be seen. 
But, by the light of the blazing brush Jotham 
beheld a circle of wide, grinning jaws, filled 
with sharp, white teeth, with pairs of eyes 
above them, burning like coals offire. Inan 
agony of pleasure, Jotham saw that, though 
they followed on at the same distance, they 
came no nearer. The fire was his safety. 

A wild fear leaped up that it might get lew 
and go out; indeed, it did die away for a 


minute, and his heart sank within him. The. 


wolves drew nearer, but the flame had fallen 
only to rise more brilliantly. The log itself 
had caught, and with a how! the wolves fell 
back. Jotham peered into the inky black- 
ness, to catch, if possible, a glimpse of the 
village lights. He could make out nothing. 

“If the cattle have missed the road, we 
are lost,’’ he said; and he faced the fire and 
the wolves again, desperately. 

An age, so it seemed to Jotham, passed; 
he began to feel dazed and faint; he clung 
with both hands to the log. He counted how 
many minutes it would be before he would 
fall off. He was sure he could hold on but a 
minute longer, say five. And then, the fire; 
it was growing so terribly hot, soon it would 
be unbearable. One more last despairing 
glance he threw behind him. He rubbed 
his “eyes, but he saw it the second time. 

There was fire behind him, in front of him, 
round him, on all sides, and the wolves too, 
surely they were encircling and hemming him 
in, for, while their hungry eyes burned before 
him, their hoarse cry sounded over his shoul- 
der. There was asudden shock, a ringing in 
his ears, and lo! the wolves had fled, and kindly 
hands held him, and familiar voices were 
speaking. 

‘“‘The boy was wonderfully brave,” they 
said, ‘‘and the oxen all safe. What if the 
log is burnt? It is a small loss, in such a 
case.”’ 

Then Jotham woke up to find half the 
townsfolk around him, full of praise for his 
courage. They had seen the blazing log 
from afar, and imagining it some signal, had 
built a bonfire in the read in answer: It was 
their fire that had so bewildered Jotham, and 
their cry that had sounded, to his worked-up 
fancy, like the hoarse cry of wolves. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


THE TABLE. 


WHAT TO SERVE, AND How To SERVE It. 

Half the battle is in knowing how to serve a 
dinner. Your cook, or chef, if you are a mil- 
lionaire, may be ever so good a ene, but if the 
dinner is not prettily and daintily served, it will 
be a failure. It is a good plan to so train ydur 
servant that she will lay the table for a family 
dinner with as much eare and neatness as if you 
were giving a dinner-party. Place for each 
member a plate (not a soup-plate), a square 
block of bread, or roll, or thick rectangular slice 
from a loaf of Vienna, or French bread, a soup- 
spoon, a small spoon, and as many knives and 
forks as there are to be courses. Try to manage 
some little decorative centre-piece—a spray of any 
green, with a flower or two, even a few pressed 
autumn leaves, with a nodding, trailing branch 
of bitter-sweet; in spring a few green leaves, 
if nothing more, from the nearest elm or maple. 
Until you have tried it you have no idea how 
much this will brighten your table. Pickles, 
olives, or salted almonds must also be placed on 
the table, as may also dried fruits, nuts, or fancy 
cakes. If the dinner is a family one, the tureen 


and soup-plates may be placed before the head of" 


the table before the family are seated; at a com- 
pany dinner they should be brought in after the 
guests are seated. The servant in every case 
must remove individual dishes before the tureen, 
or other course dish. The fish may be cut up at 
the table, or handed in already cut, accompanied 
by some vegetable, almost always potatoes in 
some form. The entree, such as croquettes of 
any kind, sweet-breads, game, or chops, is 
handed, and not set upon the table. The joint 
is placed before the carver; the vegetables are 
best served from a side table, if you have a wait- 
ress. After the roast comes the salad, then a 
cheese course with wafers, then the dessert. 
After this the finger-bowls, each on its fruit 
plate with a d’oyley under it; then coffee and 
fruit. If you cannot have all this formality and 
elegance, at least have hot plates, and change 
them, if you have to do it yourself. - Brush the 
table just before the dessert is put on, and it is 
more elegant to whisk off the crumbs with a 
napkin into a plate than te use the customary 
tray. 

It is much nicer to serve vegetables in separate 
courses. Macaroni and tomato sauce makes a 
very nice course by itself, as does also spinach, 
a la creme, or asparagus. Bouillion, which is 
served at luncheons and late suppers, is intended 
to be drunk from the cup, but if too hot you 
may use a spoon. 


OMELETS. 


Although BaLuovu’s has treated quite fully of 
omelets, the following may be new:— 

EPiIcuRE’s OMELET.—Beat six fresh eggs (the 
rule is one for each person, but if there are more 
than six it will be better to make two separate 
omelets); add three tablespoonfuls of cream, and 
salt and pepper; have the butter in the frying- 
pan very hot, and cook as for an ordinary ome- 
let. Just before folding, lay on one-half of it 
three tablespoonfuls each of minced ham and 
boiled cabbage or cauliflower, seasoned and made 
hot in a little butter. Fold the omelet, dish, and 
serve. 

Curry OMELET.—Beat six eggs just enough 
to break the yolks as for an ordinary omelet; 
mix with them half a teaspoonful of curry pow- 
der wet with a little milk, a teaspoonful of finely 
minced onion, a little salt, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of cream. Fry as usual, using a rather 
small pan, to make the omelet as thick as 
possible. 

Potato OMELET.—Mash a cupful of mealy 
potatoes, not in the usual way, which is a very 
bad way, but after you have them well broken 
with a potato-masher, beat with a fork, stir ina 
piece of butter, a tablespoonful of cream, Season- 
ing, a little nutmeg, a teaspoonful of white 
sugar, and half a teaspoonful of lemon juice; 
add four eggs well-beaten, half a teacupful of 
milk, and two ounces of melted butter. Beat 
well, and fry in the usual way. This makes a 
delicious breakfast with bacon, or rashers of 
ham, or with a mince of any kind of poultry or 
meat. 

A nice way to serve any omelet is to put a 
little butter and finely minced parsley on the hot 
dish which is to receive the omelet; lay on the 
latter, and by the time it gets to the table the 
butter will have melted, forming a delicious 
sauce. 

SALMON, which is so good at this season of 
the year, may be used in a variety of ways when 
cold. One of the nicest is an omelet or souffle. 
Take a teacupful of the cold fish, freed from 
bones and skin, pick to pieces, and mix it well 
with six eggs beaten as for an omelet. Add also 
two tablespoonfuls of lobster, oyster, shrimp, or 
anchovy sauce, if there is any left; if not, 4 
tablespoonful of butter instead. Season with 
salt, pepper, and a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, 
and fry, or bake in the oven in a buttered dish. 


SCRAMBLED EaGs AND CHEESE is one of the 
most tasteful of luncheon or late supper dishes. 


| 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Beat six eggs light with two tablespoonfuls of 
milk or cream, and salt, and pepper; mix with 
two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese; pour into a 
frying-pan containing a little hot butter, and 
stir until cooked soft. Serve on squares of but- 
tered toast. 


Rick GRIppLE Caxzs.—Cook some rice until 
perfectly soft; drain it dry, and while hot mash 
with a speon until the grainsare well broken up. 
Add two eggs and a pint of milk to each cup of 
rice; half a teaspoonful of salt, and flour enough, 
through which you have sifted one heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Try two cups, and 
add more if necessary. 

InpDIAN CakEs.—One quart of milk, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and corn meal enough, 
threugh which you have sifted two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, to make a soft, thin 
batter. These cakes brown readily, and need no 
eggs or butter. May be varied by using half 
flour. 


FRENCH PANCAKES.—These are nice for 
breakfast or dessert. One pint of milk, a gill of 
cream, a tablespeonful of melted butter, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and two beaten eggs. Add 
flour and baking-powder, as in the preceding 
recipes, to make a thin batter. If they are for 


dessert, dot with butter, and sprinkle with 
sugar and powdered cinnamon as they come 
from the griddle. 


CHICKEN WITH (CREOLE STYLE).—Cut 
a small chicken in pieces as for fricassee, and 
put it in a saucepan with a little hot oil (butter 
may be used instead); fry slowly until a light 
brewn; add a finely chopped onion, and stir 
until that browns also. Adda green pepper cut 
in long slices, with the seeds and stem taken 
out, a grain of garlic, and four good-sized toma- 
toes peeled and cut in two; season with salt, 
pepper, and allspice; add a cup of rice, and one 
pint of Soup-stock or water; cook until the rice 
and chicken are done, and add more water if 
necessary. It must be moist, but not too thin or 
watery. 


BREAKFAST MENUS FOR A WEEK. 
Fried Bananas. 
Creamed Potatoes. 
Coffee. 


Meat Cakes. 
Corn Muffins. 


Oranges. 
Broiled Steak. Fried Tomatoes. 
Graham Gems. Cracked Wheat. 
Coffee. Cream. 


Stewed Prunes. 
Sausages Baked. Fried Apples. 
* Baked Potatoes. Cream Muffins. 


Coffee. 


Graham Mush. Cream. 
Fried Cod. Poached Eggs on Toast. 
Raised Biscuits. Coffee. 
Compote of Apples (made from Canned Apples). 


Dropped Eggs on Toast. 
Grainlet Porridge. Cream. 


Brix or Fare FOR May. 


Lamb and Barley Soup. 
Broiled Spanish Mackerel. 
Maitre d’hotel Sauce. 
Round of Beef, German Style. 
Roast Spring Ducks. Lettuce Salad. 
Pineapple Fritters. 


Rounp oF BEEF, GERMAN STYLE.—Put a 
round of beef in a braising pan with a little hot 
dripping, and fry long enough to give it a nice 
color; pour off the fat; add a sliced onion, a 
carrot, some parsley, a pint of tomato sauce, a 
quart of. broth, and a pint of Rhine wine. (This 
for eight pounds of meat.) Simmer slowly for 
three hours; dish the beef, skim the fat from the 
‘gravy and reduce by boiling; surround the meat 
with small potatoes fried in fat, and sour-crout; 
pour over some of the gravy, and send the rest 
to the table in a boat. 


PINEAPPLE FRITTERS.—Pare and slice a ripe 
pineapple, and lay it in a dish with powdered 
sugar and a glass of brandy to steep an hour; 
drain, roll in pulverized stale sponge cake; im- 
merse in batter, and fry in plenty of hot fat; 
drain, sprinkle with powdered sugar, and serve 
hot with sauce. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Cuina’s GREAT WALL Mytu.—Abbe Lar- 
rieu, formerly a missionary in China, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet, “Paris Leroux,” on the 
great wall of China, to demonstrate that this 
structure does not exist and has never existed. 
The popular belief is that this wall stretches for 
about 800 leagues across China, from the sea to 
the province of Kan-Su; that it is wholly cen- 
structed of cut stone, and thirty cubits high by 
twelve broad. It is believed to run straight out, 
regardless of obstacles, going down valleys, and 
up mountains without a break, except such as 
time has made, along its whole course. The 
notion originated with a Jesuit, named Martini, 
who visited China about 1650, and his description 
was followed by subsequent writers. M. Larrieu 
has lived for several years under what would 
have been the shadow of the Great Wall, had 
there been one; he has studied the writings of 
recent writers—especially Abbe Hue—who have 
crossed the line of the alleged wall in various 
places; he has likewise studied the Chinese his- 
tory of the subject, and his conclusions are as 
follews: (1) The term ‘‘Great Wall” is at the 
bottom of all the misunderstanding, and it comes 
from the Chinese expression, ‘‘the wall of the 
ten thousand li’’; (2) as described by Martini, 
and other writers who have copied him, this wall 
does not and never did exist; (3) a Chinese 
emperor undoubtedly did conceive the idea of a 
great wall from the Gulf of Lai-Long, on the 
east, to Kan-Su, on the west, and this, though 
never realized, had a beginning; (4) all along 
the proposed line of the wall, square towers of 
earth, or earth faced with brick, were constructed 
at considerable distances from each other; but 
these were never joined together by any wall, as 
was originally intended. In some of the defiles 
along the route there are walls, but these were 
intended to close these particular passages, or 
they are merely the walls of villages, and are not 
parts of a larger scheme. Hence the only part 
of the scheme of the Great Wall carried out was 
the construction of these scattered towers; the 
rest never went beyond the brain that conceived 
it; it was never more than a fancy, and it is now 
a myth. This huge Chinese wall, says Abbe 
Larrieu, is a huge Chinese lie, and as for the 
million soldiers which were said to guard it 
night and day, they are myths likewise. The 
alleged Great Wall is a favorite excursion for 
Europeans visiting Pekin, and such a question 
as whether it exists at all er not should be an 
easy one to settle definitely. 


THE RATTLESNAKE’S BiTE.—Few people un- 
derstand the habits of rattlesnakes, consequently 


there is a good deal of unnecessary fear regard- 
ing them. In the first place, a rattlesnake will 
not chase you, and in the second place, it will 
not attack you unless you come upon it in such 
a way that it cannot escape without attacking. 
If a rattlesnake is disturbed it usually sounds it 
rattle and makes off; but if you come upon it 
suddenly and it has to fight, it will coil itself up, 
poise its head, and strike at you downward. 
The fang is turned up under the upper jaw, and 
as it strikes this is thrown out and cuts into the 
flesh.’ It is as sharp asarazor, and goes through 
a thin boot like a steel blade. What is the best 
antidote? Whisky. The man who is bitten by 
@ rattlesnake should have whisky poured into 
him until he is toodrunk to stand, and he should 
be kept drunk for two or three days. The one 
poison counteracts the other. If he can’t be 
made drunk there is little hope for him. I have 
seen it stated that a bottle of turpentine turned 
upon the bite will draw the poison out in the 
shape of a greenish cloud that will float up into 
white fluid, but I have never seen a test made of 
that. Live flesh will also draw out the poison, 
it is said, and I know that in some places, when 
a person is bitten by a rattlesnake, the first thing 
done is to kill a chicken, cut it in half, and 
while the flesh is still quivering put it warm 
upon the bite. 


THe VALUE oF SitverR Corns.—Did you 
know, when rushing off your trade dollars, that 
for two years past the price of good specimens 
of the coinage of 1873-78, inclusive, have been 
worth from $1.10 to $2.00 each. That is the 
price placed upon them in the U. S. Mint quota- 
tions. Did you hold any trade dollars as rari- 
ties? Few, doubtless, have thought of this, 
although any one could have known it for the 
simple inquiry. 

If you find a good specimen of a silver dollar 
of the coinage of 1704, with flowing hair, re- 
member that it is worth $80, and a very fine one 
$125. Good specimens of 1836, ’88, ’39 and 52 
are worth from $10 to $50. A fifty-cent-piece of 
1796, with sixteen stars, is worth over $100. 
One of the following year, with fifteen stars, is 
worth about twice as much. The most valuable 
quarter-dollars are those of 1823 and ’27; they 
are worth from $25 to $60 each; that of 1853, 
without arrowheads, $10. The spurned twenty- 
cent pieces of 1877 and ’78 are worth $5 each. 
The most valuable dimes are those of 1802 and 
4, worth $10 and $15. Several five-cent-pieces 
are worth good premiums, while one of 1802 will 
bring you not less than $125. There are also 
not a few very valuable copper cents. 
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DIAMONDS. WHICH ARE WOT DIAMONDS.— 
What a brilliant diamond!”’ 

“ce Yes.’’ 

‘‘Why, one could almost see to read in the 
dark by its rays,”’ said a reporter for the New 
York Mail and Express recently to a down-town 
jeweler. 

‘Think so?” he replied. ‘“‘ Well, it does look 
rather fine. How much do you think it is 
worth 

thousand dollars ?”’ 

“Ts that all?” 

‘‘We'll make it $2000 or $2500, or, possibly, 
$3000.” 

“*T’ll sell it to you for $10.” 

‘* Why so generous ?”’ 

‘“‘There’s no generosity about that. Most 
buyers would not give more than $5 for it.’’ 

‘Why not?” 

‘*Because it is not a real stone. They come 
from Oberstein, in Germany. ‘The entire town 
is supported by the manufacture of such gems. 
How are they fixed up? In various ways. This 
imitation diamond is only quartz, and it has 
been boiled in some chemical that will make it 
look brilliant for a while, but it soon wears off. 
If yeu handle it much it will not look so lus- 
trous. Diamonds are the hardest stones to suc- 
cessfully imitate.’’ 

‘“What other gems are manufactured cheap- 
ly?” 

‘One of the easiest is the emerald. Many 
stones you think are rubies are only red spinal, 
and lapis lazuli is only dyed chalcedony. Chal- 
cedony is the usual base of false onyxes and 
agates, which are most counterfeited. The 
stones are boiled in some coloring matter and 
then subjected to intense heat. The color per- 
meates the whole stone. Some of the families 
at Oberstein have one secret and some another. 
They never give them away. One family has 
the secret of converting crocidolite into cat’s 
eyes. Gypsum and hornblende are also made 
into the same gems. Zircons, which are formed 
of silicon and zirconia look like diamonds. A 
thin slice of diamond is sometimes laid over a 
topaz so that the whole appears to be one gem.”’ 


PULLING AND PACKING Fi@s In SMYRNA.— 
The sorting done, the fruit is carried to the 
pullers and the packers. The pulling is not 
pleasant to think of. The men—for it needs the 
strength of male fingers—sit in long rows on 
each side of a temporary table made of two 
boards on trestles. They sit on stools; squatting 
on the ground has quite gone out now in the 
towns. Beside each packer stands a pile of 
empty boxes, and near every two or three is 
placed a large flat basket full of sorted fruit, and 
beside the basket a can of salt and water. The 
man chooses the fig he intends to pull, and then, 
dipping his hand in the salt water, flattens it be- 


tween his fingers, at the same time splitting it 
near the stalk. He then places it in the box. 
Long practice gives great perfection in the arts 
of pulling and packing. You see the fruit dis- 
tributed in rows so neatly that a knife might be 
dropped between them without cutting any of 
the fruit. Nearly all the figs packed for export 
are “‘pulled.”” The salt water brings out the 
sugar, which in about three months comes to 
the surface, when the fruit is in the best condi- 
tion for eating. 


A SmrpLte BAROMETER.—One of the simplest 
barometers is a spider’s web. ‘‘ Nature”’ says 
that when there is a prospect of rain or wind, 
the spider shortens the filaments from which the 
web is suspended, and leaves things in this 
state as long as the weather is variable. If the 
insect elongates its thread, it is a sign of fine, 
calm weather, the duration of which may be 
judged by the length to which the threads are 
let out. If the spider remains inactive it is a 
sign of rain, but if on the contrary it keeps at 
work during the rain, the latter will not last 
long, and will be followed by fine weather. 
Other observations have taught that the spider 
makes changes in its web every twenty-four 
hours, and that if such changes are made in the 
evening, just before sunset, the night will be 
clear and beautiful. 


Wuy PEOPLE WERE BurRiED.—When men 
began to bury their dead they did it in the firm 
belief in another life, which life was considered 
as the exact counterpart of this present one. 
The unsophisticated savage, holding that in that 
equal sky his faithful dog would bear him com- 
pany, naturally had him killed and buried with 
him, in order that it might follow him to the 
happy hunting ground. Clearly, you can’t hunt 
without your arrows and tomahawk; so the flint 
weapons and the trusty bow accompanied their 
owner in his new dwelling-place. The wooden 
shaft, the deer-sinew bowstring, the perishable 
articles of food and drink, have long since de- 
cayed within the damp tumulus; but the harder 
stone and earthenware articles have survived till 
now, to tell the story of that crude and simple 
early faith. Very crude and illogical, indeed, it 
was, however, for it is quite clear that the actual 
body of the dead man was thought ef as persist- 
ing to live a sort of underground life within the 
barrow. A stone hut was constructed for its 
use, real weapons and implements were left by 
its side, and slaves and wives were ruthlessly 
massacred, as still in Ashantee, in order that 
their bodies might accompany the corpse of the 
buried master in his subterranean dwelling. In 
all this we have clear evidence of a very incon- 
sistent savage, materialistic belief, not, indeed, 
in the immortality of the soul, but in the con- 
tinued underground life of the dead body. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwix R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to March Puzzles. 
33.—Well-sweep. 


34—-SOMETIME 3.—SARA 
OPERATE ATOMS 
MEDALS ROWELS 
ERASE AMERICA 
TALE SLIVER 
ITs SCENE 
ME AREA 
E 
36.—B-link. 37.—S-addle. 
38.—S-age. 89.—T-able. 
40.—G-rasp. 41.—F-oil. 
42.—C 4.—BantaM 
PAD AkimbO 
CAPER Lagoon 
PARANUT LatenT 
CAPARISON OdanaH 
DENIZEN UsefulL 
RUSES Stead 
TON (Ballou’s Monthly. ) 


44.—Gentle words are always gain. 
45.—Seldom, models. 

46.—Listen, enlist, silent. 
47.—Stained, sainted, detains. 
48.—Niches, inches, chines. 
49.—Staple, plates, petals. 
50.—Mantel, lament, mental, mantle. 


67.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in gracious, but not in kind; 
The second’s in body, but not in mind; 
The third is in imagination; 
The fourth is in hardly, but not in quite; 
The fifth is in ably, but not in right; 
The sixth is in morning, but not in night; 
The seventh’s in admiration; 
The eighth is in talking, but not in said; 
The ninth is in sofa, but not in bed; 
The WHOLE is what certainly ought to be read 
By everyone in the nation. 
Ina VAUGHAN. 


Diamonds. 

68.—1 A consonant. 2 To point at with a 
weapon. 3 Pungent. 4 A balcony. 5 A small 
insect. 6 Ananimal. 7 A consonant. 

69.—1 A consonant. 2 A: spirituous liquor. 
3 To revolt. 4 Noting a crystalline acid. 5 To 
immerse. 6 A false statement. 7 A consonant. 


VERBENA. 
Snycopations. 
70.—Take a small part from pertaining to con- 
trast, and leave a grotesque ornament. 


71.—Take a barrel from declining, and leave 
an impression. 

72.—Take a Dutch wine measure from an open 
extended hand, and leave an animal. 

73.—Take a pilaster from a bracket, and leave 
handsome. 

74.—Take being present from an amputatien, 
and leave a reliquary. 

75.—Take a setting dog or pointer from a ge- 
nus of plants producing the peanut, and leave 
certain animals. MAUDE. 


18.—Double Diamond. 

Across.—1 A letter from Prussia. 2 A chart. 
8 To provide food. 4 Certain fruits. 5 To 
wither. 6 A French copper coin. 7 A letter 
from Norway. Dvwn.—1 A letter from Bolivia. 
2 An omnibus boy. 8 Dead bodies. 4 A gold 
coin of Uruguay. 5 Punitive. 6 To shoot forth. 
7 A letter from Sweden. Cyrrit DEANE. 


T1.—A Diamond. 

1 Aconsonant only asingleletter. 2'Tomove, 
or perhaps to behave is better. 3 What isalways 
left at a conflagration. 4 Notes subjoined to a 
demonstration. 5 Counts, a word well known 
toall. 6 The name by which a sister we call. 
7 A much used vowel, and that is all. 

Ina VAUGHAN. 


78.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 82 letters, is a prov- 
erb. The 1, 22, 26, 17, 30, is a beast. The 2, 
29, 9, 4, 3, 7, isto diminish. The 5, 23, 24, 19, 
is to make senseless with a blow. The 11, 6, 12, 
14, is to look over. The 25, 15, 32, 21, 27 isa 
fertile place in a desert. The 28, 13, 16, 20, 10, 
is a passage in a carriage. The 31, 18, 8, is an 
animal. ADELAIDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before May 10th, we offer a 
book of poems; and for the next best list, an 
illustrated novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the January puzzles were received 
from Triangle, Katie Smith, Vinnie, Ida May, 
Teddy, Birdie Browne, Tom, Eulalie, Birdie 
Lane, Jack, J. D. L., Kitty Connor, Ann Eliza, 
Cora A. Lee, Geraldine and Black Hawk. 

Prize- Winners. 

Triangle, Teledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
correct answers. Maude, St. Joseph, Mo., for 
the best original charade. Adelaide, Gilead, 
Me., for the best cross-word enigma. Ina 
Vaughan, Boston, Mass., for the best diamond. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


OUR MINISTER’S SERMON. 


The minister said last night, said he, 
‘“* Don’t be afraid of givin’. 

If your life ain’t worth nothin’ to other folks, 
Why, what’s the use of livin’?”’ 

And that’s what I said to my wife, says I, 
There’s Brown, the mis’r’ble sinner, 

He’d sooner a beggar would starve, than give 
A cent toward buyin’ a dinner. 


I tell you our minister’s prime, he is, 
But I couldn’t quite determine, 

When I heard him givin’ it right and left, 
Just who was hit by his sermon. 

Of course there couldn’t be no mistake 
When he talked of long-winded prayin’, 

For Peters and Johnson they sot and scowled, 
At every word he was sayin’. 


And the minister went on to say, 
‘“‘ There’s various kinds of cheatin’, 
And religion’s as goed for every day 
As it is to-bring to meetin’. 
I don’t think much of the man that gives 
The loud amen at preachin’, 
And spends his time the followin’ week 
In cheatin’ and ov: 


I guess that dose was bitter enough 
For a man like Jones to swaller, 
But I noticed that he didn’t open his mouth 
But once after that to holler. 
“Hurrah,” said I, “‘ for the minister 
Of course I said it quiet— 
“Give us some more of this open talk ; 
It’s very refreshin’ diet.” 


The minister hit ’em every time, 
And when he spoke of fashion, 

And riggin’ out in bows and things, 
As woman’s ruling passion, 

And coming to church to see the styles, 
I couldn’t help a-winkin, 

And a-nudgin’ my wife, and says I, ‘‘ That’s you;” 
And I guess it sot her thinkin’. 

Says I to myself, ‘‘ That sermon’s pat, 
But man’s a queer creation, 

And I’m afraid that most of the folks 
Won’t take the application.” 

Now, if he had said a word about 
My personal mode of sinnin’. 

I'd have gone to work to right myself, 
And not sat there a-grinnin’. 


Just then the minister, says he, 
“* And now I’ve come to the fellers 

Who’ve lost this shower by usin’ their friends 
As a sort o’ moral umbrellas; 

Go home,” says he, “‘ and find your faults, 
Instead of huntin’ your brothers’ ; 

Go home,” says he, “‘ and wear the coats 
You tried to fit for others.” 


My wife she nudged, and Brown he winked, 
And there was lots o’ smilin’, 
And lot’s o’ lookin’ at our pew; 
It sot my blood a-b’ilin’. 
Says I to myself, ‘“‘ Our minister 
Is gettin’ a little bitter; 
T’ll tell him when meetin’s out that I 
Am not that kind of a critter.” 


—Bee, Richmond, Me. 


‘We traveling men have one little weakness,’’ 
said a gossipy member of the itinerant and com- 
mercial brigade to a Chicago Herald reporter, 
“and that is a craving for social attention while 
out on the road. We get so tired of hotels, and 
of male society exclusively, that the customer 
who invites us te his home is looked upon as a 
friend indeed. I know one old chap out in Iowa 
who years ago sized up this trait of drummer 
nature, and who has fairly made a fortune on 
account of his shrewdness. He has three pretty, 
pert daughters, and a wife who is the very soul 
of hospitality. The eld man invites all drum- 
mers to his house, and the ladies give them good 
dinners, good cheer, music, games, bright con- 
versation, winsome smiles—why, there isn’t a 
drummer who has had the pleasure of spending 
a night in that house who wouldn’t ride one 
hundred miles at any time to get there. Often 
three or four traveling men are there at once, 
and on Sundays I’ve seen a half-dozen under 
that roof. Of course it costs money to entertain 
so many guests, especially as the old man is free 
with his cigars and wines. But it doesn’t cost 
him as much as you would think, for he is con- 
tinually receiving presents of boxes of cigars 
from cigar salesmen, cases of wine from liquor 
travelers, caddies of fruit, fine groceries, ete. It 
beats all, the quantities of samples that disap- 
pear from drummers’ cases when they strike that 
town. I think that if the truth were known the 
family is actually ahead on the deal, particularly 
if you count the jewelry and tid-bits that are 
given those daughters by the guests. About 
three out of four of the boys lose their hearts to 
one girl or the other—I’ve been there myself— 
and when a man’s in love you know how gener- 
ous he is, especially with other people’s property. 
The young ladies appear te keep their own 
hearts fancy free, and have, besides, a very 
pleasant way of curing a man of his infatuation 
and retaining his friendship. I once heard that 
some of the jewelry and other nice stuff that 
finds its way to the house is afterward sold at 
the old man’s general store; but this may be a 
slander. One thing is certain: the shrewd old 
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chap is getting rich out of his little play on the 
weakness of our tribe. How? Why, he has 
the largest general store in his county. He not 
only retails, but jobs to smaller dealers in the 
country towns. And he buys his goods cheaper, 
on an average, than any man in the Northwest. 
The fact is that he buys them at about cost, and, 
of course, is able to knock out all of his rivals. 
Besides, he is mighty slow pay. He never pays 
until he is almost compelled to, to save trouble, 
and can persist in this because all of the travel- 
ing men, when written to about him, declare 
that he is gilt-edged, and tell their employers to 
be patient; that their money is sure and safe in 
time. And so it is, for the shrewd old merchant 
merely delays his payments that he may loan 
out his money at big rates of interest. He has 
thousands out all the while on shaved notes, 
chattel mortgages and interest due bills. If he 
only had some young girls growing up to take 
the place of the three who are now in their 
prime, when these latter get married or lose 
their charms of youth and vivacity, he would be 
as rich as an Astor in fifteen years. 

A distinguished ex-governor of Ohio, famous 
for story-telling, relates that on one occasion, 
while he was addressing a temperance meeting 
at Georgetown, District of Columbia, and de- 
Picting the miseries caused by too freely indulg- 
ing in the flowing bowl, his attention was 
attracted by the sobs of a disconsolate and seedy- 
looking individual seated in the rear part of the 
room. On going to the person and interrogating 
him, the governor was told the usual tale of 
woe; and, among other sad incidents, that dur- 
ing his career of vice, he had buried three 
wives. The governor, having buried a few 
wives of his ewn, sympathized deeply with the 
inebriate, and consoled him as much as was in 
his power. Said he: ‘“‘The Lord has, indeed, 
deeply afflicted you.’”? The mourner, sobbing, 
replied: ‘‘Y-yes, he has;”’ and pausing a mo- 
ment and wiping his nose, he continued, “‘ but I 
don’t think the Lord got much ahead of me, for 
as fast as He took one, I took another!’’ 

As we rode out from a town in Mississippi to 
view a plantation, a commercial traveler for a 
New York house expressed a desire to go along. 
He procured a horse and joined the party, and 
his company was welcomed. A mile and a half 
from town we came to a written notice posted on 
a board, and everybody stepped to read it. It 
was a notice of a sheriff’s sale, and the colored 
man who tacked it up was still on the ground. 
The notice was badly written and spelled, and 
the drummer laughed loud and long over “ caf’’ 
for calf, ‘‘det’’? for debt, and “‘sheruf” for 
sheriff. 

‘*What’s wrong wid dat notis?’’ asked the 
colored man, in a very edgy voice. 


‘It’s too funny for anything,’’ was the reply. 
‘Some one had better go to school.” 

“Dat’s me, sah. I’m a constable, an’ I writ 
dat off.” 

“Oh, you did? Well, I hope the c-a-f will be 
sold.’’ 

“Yes, sah. You come along wid me, sah!” 

‘With you ?”’ 

“Yes, sah. I’rest you, sah!”’ 

“*What for ?”’ 

“Contempt of court, sah! Come right along.”’ 

“ Where ? ” 

“*Befo’ de justice, sah! We'll see about dat 
ca’f! ” 

The drummer was advised against resistance, 
and finally permitted himself to be taken before 
a colored justice, nearly two miles from the spot. 
The constable had picked up a colored man on 
the way, who made and swore to a complaint, 
and the drummer was duly arraigned on the 
charge, although his honor seemed very uneasy 
about it. When the case was ready, he said:— 

**Your honor, who is this court ?”” 

**T is, sah,’’ was the dignified reply. 

“Has this man shown any contempt for 
you?” 

“ No, sah.”’ 

“Then how can yeu try him for contempt of 
court ?”’ 

The old man scratched his head, epened a law 
book wrong side up, and finally replied :— 

“De prisoner am discharged, but will hev to 
pay $1 costs.” 

‘But if he is discharged because of his inno- 
cence, where do you get the right to put costs 
onto him ?”’ asked the colonel. 

“Where de I? Why, in de law book.’’ 

** Which one ?”’ 

“De one at home.”’ 

**T take exceptions, your honor, and shall 
carry this case to the supreme court,” said the 
colonel. 

“Umph! Dat alter de case! De prisoner am 
discharged from his fine of $1, an’ de constable 
am fined $2 for making a fool of hisself, an’ 
gettin’ dis court all twisted up ina hard knot 
afore white folks!”’ 


Emigration to the State of Michigan was so 
great during the years 1885-36 that every house 
was filled every night with travelers wanting 
lodging. Every traveler there at that time will 
remember the difficulty of obtaining a bed in 
the hotels, even if he had two or three “ strange 
bedfellows.’’ 

The Rev. Hosea Brown, an eccentric Method- 
ist minister, stopped one night at one of the 
hotels in Amn Arbor, and inquired if he could 
have a room and bed to himself. The landlord 
told him he could, unless they should be so full 
as to render it necessary to put another in with 
him. Atan early hour the reverend gentleman 
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went to his room, and soon retired to his bed and 
sunk into a comfortable sleep. Along toward 
midnight he was aroused from his slumbers by a 
loud knocking at his door. 

‘‘Halloo! you there,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
do you want now ?’’—particular stress on the 
last word. 

“You must take another lodger, sir, with 
you,”’ cried the voice of the landlord. 

‘‘ What! another yet 

‘“‘Why, yes—there is only one in here, isn’t 
there ?”? 

“One! why here is Mr. Brown, and a Metho- 
dist preacher, and myself, and I should think 
that enough for one bed, even in Michigan.’’ 

The landlord seemed to think so, too, and left 
the trio to their repose. 

A Detroit Free Press correspondent writes 
from Los Angeles, Cal.: You come down to the 
table and find a bouquet of orange flewers grac- 
ing the handle of the castor. After you have 
taken your seat the waiter passes you raw oranges. 
Before every meal raw oranges come up smiling. 
The waiter is a genius, and draws on his art re- 
sources for ways of disguising the unvarnished 
rawness—same as the cooks do when they lay out 
bread pudding. Sometimes you will find the top 
of the orange cut off, and a spoon at your plate. 
That’s scalped orange. Next time it comes on 
split up into eighths, laid back and held together 
by a strip of peel. That’s e pluribus unum 
orange—united we stand, divided we fall, you 
know. Then for variety she will turn up with 
the peel made into a filagree business. That’s 
frilled orange. If you call for jelly or jam they 
bring you orange. When you find pudding on 
the bill of fare it is always accompanied by the 
words ‘‘ with orange sauce.’’ Or, if you are fa- 
vored with ice cream, it’s orange. Sliced oranges 
area reliable and unfailing resource. You get 
’em with persevering frequency. And you can 
have cake with your sliced oranges if you wish. 
You order cake. It’s orange or nothin’. Per- 
haps you prefer apple sauce te sliced oranges. 
All right; we have it. Sauce is brought. Now 
for a good old home dish, you think. Ah, my 
friend, many, many men as good as you are have 
thought the same thing. But, alas! This is a 
new kind—California apple sauce. See how you 
like it; it has the true native flavor—orange. 
Sometimes at dinner they have a layout they call 
orange shortcake. I tried it once. I have the 
taste of it in my mouth yet. I can’t get it out 


with acid. After the first bite I took I lay down 
to die. 


Mr. Cliver Symperton has only been married a 
few years, but his appreciation of his wife has 
already begun to depreciate. There is adiscount 
of twenty per cent. on it already. 
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Last Sunday afternoon they were taking a 
walk, when she requested him to carry her wrap, 
at which he grumbled exceedingly. 

‘* Before we were married,” said Mrs. Symper- 
ton, bitterly, ‘‘you used to say that there was 
nothing in the world you would not do for me, 
and now you growl when I ask you to do any 
little thing.”’ 

«Yes, it is very well to talk that way, but if I 
had known before we were married that you 
were going to load me down with cloaks, um- 
brellas, hats, and things, I would have advised 
you to wed a hat-rack.”’ 

“‘If I had done that,’’ replied Mrs. Symper- 
ton, with telling sarcasm, ‘‘I would at least have 
had a hat-ractive husband, which is more than I 
ean say now.”’ 


A story is told of Wash Connor, Jay Gould’s 
old partner in the stock brokerage business, who 
is well known in Chicago, which illustrates the 
proclivity of the Wall Street man to play pranks 
in solemn places. Connor, during a sojourn in 
London, presented a £25 Bank of England note— 
which, like our own currency, is simply a prom- 
ise to pay—to the bank for redemption in gold. 
The bank’s custom on these occasions is to 
require the person presenting the note to in- 
dorse it. ‘* Inderse it!’’ said Connor, when the 
rule was read to him. ‘‘I don’t know about 
that. I’m a little careful what Iindorse. That 
is a note in hand.”’ 

The astonishment of the official could not 
easily be depicted in words. 

“I don’t believe I’ll indorse it at all. I don’t 
know you. Besides, it ain’t necessary. Give 
me the gold and take your paper.”’ 

** But, sir, it’s our rule’”’—— 

“T don’t care anythingabout yourrule. Isn’t 
the paper good ?” 

“Good! Good! Is a Bank of England note ~ 
good? Are you mad, man?” 

‘Well, if it’s good I want the money on it.”’ 

**Who are you? You must bean American. 
Quit your funning, man, and indorse it.” 

The official gasped nearly purple in the face. 
Connor’s countenance did not change a muscle. 

“Pll not indorse it,’’ he said; ‘‘and as it’s a 
genuine note, if you don’t pay I’ll protest it.’’ 

‘Protest it! Protest the Bank of England! 
Good heavens!”’ 

“Yes, protest it; and before night.’’ 

The clerk climbed down from his stool and ran 
into a back room. He returned immediately 
with two elderly officials, all three greatly ex- 
cited. Connor calmly reduced the new comers 
to a panic by repeating his threat, and after en- 
joying the spectacle, feigned a sudden under- 
standing of the case and indorsed the note and 
got his gold. 
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A Sure Remepy.—Benjamin Bunker, of 
_ Kendall’s Mills Me., had a felon on his finger; it 
was very painful; he asked a friend what he 
should do for it. ‘‘ Put on gunpowder and vine- 
gar.’? He did put on a lot of powder, and bound 
a rag round it, and went to bed; got up in the 
morning, and went to build a fire; the rag caught 
fire and exploded; the powder burned the finger 
tothe bone. He says that it cured the felon, and 
he don’t ask anything for the recipe. 

A middle-aged farmer and his wife were enjoy- 
ing a winter evening cozily together, when the 
conversation turned upon religious matters, as 


described in the Bible, which the man had open 
before him. 

“* Wife,” said the farmer, “I’ve been 
what happy society Solomon must have had in 
his day, with so many wives, etc., as is here rep- 
resented.” 

“* Indeed!”’ replied the wife, somewhat miffed, 
“you had better think of something else then. 
A pretty Solomon you would make, truly; you 
can’t take proper care of one wife. What a figure 
you would cut, then, with a dozen wives, and all 
of them as spunky as I am!”’ 

The farmer took his hat and went to the stable 
to feed the cattle for the night. 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


Vero fa yor femnily silver and voteh?” 
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“‘ Mr. Blifkins, do you know what time it is?” 


j 


a MIDNIGHT SEREN ADE. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Healthy Children, 


As well as the more delicate, 
are liable to sudden Colds, 
Croup, Sore Throat, Pneumo- 
nia, etc. Hence, every house- 
hold should be provided with 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


the safest and most effective 
remedy for all pulmonary com- 
plaints. It soothes irritation 
of the Larynx, strengthens the 
Vocal Organs, allays soreness 
of the Lungs, and prevents 
Consumption. For years, this 
© medicine has been the most 
popular and successful Cough 
Cure in the trade. 
“The high reputation of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, as a remedy for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs, attracted 
my attention more than twenty years 
The employment of it then, 
through the youth of my children, when 
croup and whooping congh were fre- 
quent and dreaded visitors, was so sat- 
: isfactory as to win for it my confidence 
and a permanent place in my medicine chest. Subsequent trials have afforded 
severe tests of its curative qualities, Ordinary colds, coughs, soreness and in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, are among the affections for which it has 
been successfully used in my family. With me it is an indispensable remedy in 
all throat and lung troubles.” — Am Bercrcgay, Donaldsonville, La. 
“For the speedy cure of colds, and for the relief of children afflicted with 
croup, I have never found anything equal to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It is the 
most potent remedy I have ever used.’’"—B. T. Jounson, M. D., Mt. Savage, Md. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co, Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


YOUTHFUL BEAUTY 


Can only be preserved by keeping the Blood rich and pure. Cheeks 
disfigured with pimples and blotches indicate that the vital fluid is 
badly out of order. To thoroughly cleanse the Blood, and renovate the 
system, the safest and most effective medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Try it, and restore the youthful bloom of your complexion. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


CARNRICK 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without he addition of cow’s milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby’s First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THE NOVELETTE. 


ENTERTAINING STORIES BY STANDARD AUTHORS—ILLUSTRATED. 


Ballou’s Magazine and The Novelette—Combined. 
Magazine One Year and Five Novelettes, $2.00; Twelve Novelettes, $2.50; Twenty Novelettes, $8.00. 


21@™ FOR SALE AT ALL PERIODICAL DEPOTS throughout the country, or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of 15 cents per copy; or four books for 50 cents; ten books $1.00, all post-paid. 


G. W. STUDLEY, 28 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE. 


No. 1.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER; or, DineLE THE BAckwoopsMAN. A Story of East and 
West. By Lieut. Murray. A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character; thrilling in 
marvelous adventures. 

No. 2.—THE SEA LION; orn, THE PRIVATEER OF THE PENOBSCOT. A Story of Ocean Life. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. One of Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of ad- 
venture,—our second war with England. 

No. 3.—MARION’S BRIGADE; or, Tok Lieut DraGoons. A Tale of the Revolution. By Dr. 
J.H. Robinson. Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn 
from the pens of noted historians and story-tellers, perhaps none excel this. 

No. 4.—BESSIE BAINE; orn, THE Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the 
Detroit Free Press. In this story, Mr. Lewis has shown up the system of Mormonism, 
and all its terrible aims and results. 

No. 5.—THE RED REVENGER; or, Tuk Prrate KING oF THE Froripas. A Taleof the Gulf 
and its Islands. By Ned Buntline. This thrilling tale is one that portrays many tragic 
scenes at a period when deadly conflict was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba 
and the desperate pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centuries ago. 

No. 6.—ORLANDO CHESTER; or, Tot Youne Hunter or Virermia. A Story of Colonial 
Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. This story is one of the happiest efforts of the author, 
who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in private life of much interest. 

No. 7.—THE SECRET-SERVICE SHIP; orn, Toe Fatt or San Juan D’ULLoA. A Romance 
of the Mexican War. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. The author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of this captivat- 
ing story; and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 

No. 8.—ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC; orn, In Coast or A Wire. By Col. Isaac H, Fol- 
ger. This sea story will attract much attention from the residents of the Cape, and many 
old whaling captains and crews will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest, 
and all fond of adventure will read it with relish. 

No. 9.—IVAN THE SERF; orn, THE RussIaAN AND Circassian. A tale of Russia, Turkey and 
Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick. This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, 
domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia. 

No. 10.—THE SCOUT; or, Tok SHARPSHOOTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. A Story of our Revolu- 
tionary Struggle. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. This story is one of much interest, and 
narrates, with vivid, lifelike effect, some of the scenes of that eventful period. 

No. 11.—DANIEL BOONE; or, THE PiongEers oF Kentucky. A Tale of early Western Life. 
By Dr. J. H. Robinson. The terrible experiences of the early Western settlers, with their 
perils and privations, their struggles, and their triumphs, afford a vivid field for the 
writer, who has lent himself to the task with a rich result. 

No. 12.—THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the fearless and free. By Ned Buntline. This 
is one of the most popular romances of the sea written by this well-known author, and 
the characters which appear are replete with interest and individuality. ¢ 

No. 13.—THE QUEEN OF THE SEA; or, Our Lapy or THE OcEAN. A Tale of Love and 
Chivalry. By Ned Buntliue. This is a story of the buccaneers of the seventeenth een- 
tury, and is fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times, 
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PUNGENT 


LOVERS’ NAMES. 


If your lover’s name is Harry, 
‘Twon’t be long until you marry. 
If he’s the man on whom you’re gone, 
You'll run no risk to trust in John. 
If Richard is your sweetheart’s name, 
He’ll likely bring you wealth and fame. 
Should you wed a man named Charley, 
Expect a temper sharp and snarly. 
If one all patient you expect, 
Joseph’s the name you must select. 
There is no other name can rank 
For loving loyalty like Frank. 
To homely bliss if you incline, 
To some sweet William take a shine. 
If you seek the fond and true, 
Albert is the name for you. 
Don’t expect a steady head, 
If your fancy runs to Ned. 
Tf unrufiied life you’d know. 
Pick out faithful, honest Joe. 
—Hebrew Journal. 
Lady—* Let me see something handsome 
and cheap.”” Clerk—‘* You can gaze on me, 
madam.” —Tid-Bits. 


The postage stamp on a love-letter is the 
prettiest picture ea” eyes can rest upon. 


—Washington Cri 
It is unlucky to sa! all your money on & 


horse whose driver has bet his money on 
another.—Danbury Register. 


The man who married his ideal for his 
first wife is looking about for a woman for 
his second.— Boston Commonwealth. 


A paper in New York has changed from 
a political journal to a religious weekly. It 
will now leave the credits off of its par- 
agraphic humor.— Uncredited Waif. 

Bobby (thoughtfully)—‘“‘ Pa?” Father 
(irrascibly)—** Ya’as ya’as, what is it?” 
Bobby—* Do you think I’ll be as cross as 
you are when I grow up ? ’—Tezas Siftings. 

“Then you do love me, Eveline?” he 
said. ‘I do,” she murmured. “ And shall 
I speak to your pa?” heasked. ‘No,’ she 
replied, ‘* speak te ma; pa isn’t of any ac- 
count in this family.”—Christian Union. | 

Omaha wife—‘‘ Nearly time to clean house 
again.” Husband—‘‘ My gracious! Let it 
go this year, can’t you?’’ ‘ Impossible.” 
“Well, I’ll tell you how te fix it. Don’t 
clean house; we’ll move.”,—Omaha World. 


A fashion item says that ‘‘ yoked waists 
will be seen the coming summer.” They 


PARAGRAPHS. 


certainly will if one can get a peep at a pair 
of levers sitting alone after the old folks 
have retired. Yoked waists might have 
been seen last summer, too. It is an old, old 
fashion, intreduced, ne doubt, by Adam 
and Eve—who, by the way, never consulted 
a fashion book.— Norristown Herald. 


Here is a leap-year puzzle propounded by 
a good yeung man: young lady has 
made a preposal to me and I have promised 
to be her husband. Should I allow her to 
kiss me before we are married?” No surely 
not; it would be scandalous. Do all the 
kissing yourself.—Chicago News. 


Young man—‘“ Are you not afraid, dear, 
to entrust your future happiness to my care? 
Remember it may be a case of love in a cot- 
tage.” Girl (heroically)—‘ Ah, George, 
can you doubt my love? And besides, we 
spent last summer in Newport, you know, 
and the cottage we occupied was simply de- 
lightful.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


A rude awakening.—She had been rhapso- 
dizing about Browning for nearly an hour to 
young Mr. Waldo, and as she sat there in 
the flickering firelight, shading her eyes with 
one shapely hand, he thought he had never 
seen a fairer picture. She was about to go 
on, when her little brother opened the door. 
Penelope,’”? he said, “‘ can’t I have some 
of them cold beans you put away to eat after 
Mr. Waldo goes home? York Sun. 


Clerk (to young lady who has purchased a 
pair of gold sleeve buttons for her fiance)— 
Any initials, miss ?” 

Young lady—‘‘ Oh, yes,I forgot, engrave 
the letter U, his first name.” 

Clerk—‘‘Ah! MayLask, miss, if itis Uriah 
or Ulysses? Names with U are rare.” 

Young lady or. His name is 
Eugene.” —Town Topics. 


Dakota Editor (to foreman)—“‘ Are the 
forms all ready ?”’ 

Foreman—* Yes, sir.” 

Editor—‘‘Pistols and bowie knives in good 
shape ?” 

Foreman—* Yes, sir.” 

Editor—*‘ Gatling gun loaded?” 

Foreman—* Yes, sir.’’ 

Editor—‘‘Then let the paper go to press.” 
—Tid-Bits. 
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A certain farmer of our acquaintance not 
long since attended a theatrical performance 
for the second time in his life. He was very 
indignant next day, and we asked him what 
was the matter. 

‘* T’ll never go to anether theatre as long 
as I live.”’ 

‘“‘ Why what occurred to prejudice you 
against the theatre ?”’ 

*¢ Well, I liked the first act firstrate, but 
when it was nearly through I read on the 
play-bill that the next act would take place 
in New York, and I just got up and left.”— 
Texas Siftings. 

In a newspaper Office.—Man comes in and 
says something. Everybody but a new re- 
porter laughs loudly. Man goes out. New 
Reporter (to old reporter)—‘‘ Who is that 
chump that tries to be so witty?” Old Re- 
porter—‘‘ Why, he’s the owner of the paper.” 
Man comes back and makesaremark. New 
reporter laughs uproariously.—Arkansaw 
Traveler. 

‘“‘ That farm scene you seem te be sneer- 
ing at, sir,’’ said the indignant artist, “ is 
valued at $500. It is generally considered a 
fine painting. Allow me to ask you if you 
are familiar with works of art ?”’ 

‘¢ Not very familiar,” replied the agricultur- 
ist who was looking through the studie with 
his wife, ‘‘ but I know something about the 
works of nature, young man; and when you 
make a cow that gets up from the ground by 
putting out her fore-feet first, you are doing 
something that nature never did. Come, 
Nancy, let’s go,””—Chicago Tribune. 

Scene at railroad station.—Gentleman 
with gripsack—‘‘ What time does the next 
train start for Blankville ?” 

Ticket Agent—‘‘ Well, I can’t tell for cer- 
tain. The advertised time is 2.30. The con- 
ductor has expressed a willingness to start 
at that hour, if he finishes his lunch in time, 
but the engineer has an“engagement which 
he thinks will prevent his starting before 
three o’clock. The president of the road has 
just gone down to see when the fireman and 
brakeman will be ready, and if they are 
agreeable, and the train boy deesn’t object, 
we shall prebably get the train out some time 
this afternoon. But do notlot too much on it, 
sir, fer a train boy is a very conservative 
young gentleman, and if he doesn’t feel like 
going out to-day, why then of course we shall 
be obliged to cancel the train.””—Boston 
Transcript. 


I watched a woman weighing herself in a 
grocery store the other day. She had just 
purchased a pound package of saleratus and 
had it in her hand when she stepped on to 
the scales. 

‘“* Why, I’ve gained a pound!” she re- 
marked to herself when she had finished 
manipulating the weights. 

Then, remembering her saleratus, she ex- 
claimed :— 

“OQ Lord! I forgot I had this,” and 
hastily popped the package into her pocket. 

Then she began to work the weights, and 
wondered why she could get no different re- 
sult. When she left the store, with knitted 
brew, she was still evidently trying to fathom 
the mystery.—Eachange. 

St. Peter (to applicant)—“‘What was your 
business when on earth?” 

Applicant—“‘ Editor ef a newspaper.” 

St. Peter—‘ Big circulation, of ceurse ?”’ 

Applicant—‘‘ No, small; smallest in the 
country.” 

St. Peter—‘Pick out your harp.”’—Epoch. 


Bobby was spending the afternoon at his 
aunt’s, and for some moments had been gaz- 
ing out of the window, in a painfully thought- 
ful sort of way. 

‘What makes you se serious, Bobby?” 
asked his aunt. 

‘* Why, ma teld me that I must remember 
not to ask for anything to eat, and I’m try- 
ing to remember it.”— New York Sun. 


There is a mining company in St. Louis 
composed entirely of women who own 4 
mine in Colorado. If there are any pockets 
in that mine, nobody but the women will 
ever find them. A woman’s pocket is safer 
than a box in a safe deposit vault; nobody 
can ever find it except the women herself; 
and very few women, indeed, know where 
their own pockets are located, as is clearly 
shown by the fact that so many of the dear 
creatures are obliged to carry their pocket- 
books in their hands.—Boston Transcript. 

Robins—‘‘ How did Dasher get along with 
his California land speculation? ’’ 

Jones—‘‘ Oh, first rate. He bought a 
ranch near Los Angeles for $20,000 and 
sold it next day for $10,000.” 

* Well, I don’t call that first rate.” 

‘*Oh, you don’t know Dasher. He’s 4 
Napoleon, he is. He bought on thirty days’ 
credit and sold for cash and got out of the 
country before they got on to his method.” 
—Exchange. 
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No. 14—-THE HEART’S SECRET; or, Toe Fortunes or a Souprer. A Tale of Love and 
the Low Latitudes. By Lieutenant Murray. This is avery interesting story of life 
among the noble of the island of Cuba. Its plot is well conceived and happily carried 
out, and furnishes a skillful series of events of intense interest. 

No. 15.—THE STORM CHILDREN; on, Tos Licut-KeePer or THE CHANNEL. A Story of 
Land and Sea Adventure. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. This story is one of great interest. 
The principal incidents are located on the coast of England, although the developments 
carry the reader into the Eastern world. It is a fine portraiture of human character. 

No. 16.—ONE-EYED JAKE; or, Taz Youne Dracoon. A Story of the Revolutionary Strug- 
gle. By Edwards Keeler Olmstead. All persons well read in the literature of our 
country are familiar with Cooper’s novel, ‘‘The Spy.’’ This novel, though less in ex- 
tent, is based upon scenes like those employed by Cooper. The author has portrayed 
them in a masterly manner, fully equaling in intensity the work of the great novelist. 

No. 17.—THE WITCH OF THE WAVE; or, THE Rover’s Captive. A Story of Adventure. 
By Henry P. Cheever. This story of the sea delineates, with intense interest, the adven- 
tures and fortunes of a reckless rover, whose daring spirit and unrestraint drove him to 
courses of life of a flagrant character. 

No. 18.—NEVERFAIL; or, THE CHILDREN OF THE BorpDER. A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. 
H. Robinson. This is another of those Indian stories of life in the West, for which Dr. 
Robinson is so popular. It is of early Kentucky life at the close of the last century when 
the red man was almost the sole monarch. 

No. 19.—RODERICK THE ROVER; on, THe Spirit or THE WAvE. A Story of the Old and New 
World. By Lieutenant Murray. This novelette is full of love, passion and rivalry. 

No. 20.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER; or, THE GRANDEE’s Prior. A Story of the Celestial Em- 
pire. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. This story is of highly romantic interest, and has many in- 

examples of Chinese life and habits, while the plot is full of startling incidents. 

No. 21.—THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA; or, THE Rep Cross AND THE CRESCENT. A Story of 
Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. By Francis A. Durivage. This sea story is written 
with captivating power and grace, interweaving brilliant and dramatic scenes with the 
truth of history and the detail of real sea life. 

No. 22.—THE TEXAN BRAVO; or, Toe Lone Star or Texas. A Tale of Early Life in the 
South-west. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. The scenes of this story are laid in the times 
when Texas threw off the yoke of the Mexican government. Its historic associations are 
replete with truth, and some of its characters are life pictures of that eventful time. 

No. 28.—THE DANCING STAR; orn, THE SMUGGLER OF THE CHESAPEAKE. A Romantic 
Story of Seaand Shore. By Capt. J. H. Ingraham. This is one of those graphic tales of 
the sea for which Captain Ingraham is famous. 

No. 24.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET; or, Tue Spy or THE TEN. -A Venetian Story of the Four- 
teenth Century. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. A most graphic story by this well-known 
author. Fraught with intense interest and sure to please. 

No. 25.—CAPTAIN BELT; orn, THE BuccaANEeR of THE Gur. A Romantic Story of Sea and 
Shore. By F. Clinton Barrington. This is a remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf. 
Its absorbing plot and tragic scenes will interest all. 

No. 26—THE OUTLAW; on, Tue Femaue Banpir. A Story of the Robbers of the Apennines. 
By Lieut. Murray. There is a charm that attends the perusal of adventures wherein the 
brigands and bandits of the mountains of Spain and Italy take a part. 

No. 27.—PAUL LAROON; or, THe ScourGE oF THE ANTILLES, A Story of Ship and Shore. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. A story of entertaining romance, crowded with plot and mystery. 


CALIFORNIA; As: It Is and As It Was. 
A JOURNEY OVERLAND FROM BOSTON TO THE GOLDEN GATE AND RETURN. 


BY WM. H. THOMES, 


AUTHOR OF “THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” “ON LAND AND SEA,” AND “ LEWEY AND 1.” 


By Mail, Postpaid, 30 Cents. 
GEORGE W. STUDLEY, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the WORLD. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
2-ounce bottle 25 cents with brush. 

Sold Everywhere. 


BUY THE 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


COMPANY 


-old Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet 
CAN 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


BIRCHSS AND NOT 


- KEY 
WILLWIND ANYWATCH waan OUT. 
b 1 B il, irculars free. 


OUNG FOLKS, con German Stories, with 
lish translation. Subs., $1. YounG Forks, Box 2620, N.Y. 


JOSEPH 


Gold Medal, Paris, (878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 604, 
351, 170, and his other styles, 
Soild throughout the Worid 


STEEL PENS. 
HELP 


TO $8 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
Brewster Sarety Co., Holly, Mich 


CORPUS LBAN 
Pitt reduce fat at the rate af 10 to 15 
lbs. per — without affecting the 


WANTED. $25 and | 
FAT 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
simply stopping the FAT-producing 
effects of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
system draws on the fat and at once 


Steady work. Goods. Sam 
SEE 


Address J. F. HILLECO. , Augusta, 
pay to agents. 


— Send for Catalogue Big 


not save ene on useful | 
Curcaco | Scare Co., Chicago, Ili. 


reduces weight. 
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CHICHESTER ENGLISH aADIA 


SAFE. AL WAYS.RELIABLE.TO LADIES 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
ASKFOR DIA 


CHICHESTER CHEM 


OND BR 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS 
ASK OND FOR (HICHES 


D BRAND NO OTHER 


zy DIAMO 
iy OR CLOSE 
OND BRAND, CHICHESTERS ENGL! roR 
x Aim TURN 
ICAL CO.SOLE PROP. MADISON SQ.PHILA, PA. 
5 WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS AND OVER, FROM WHO HAVE 
CHICHESTERS ENGLISH. DIAMOND BRAND PENNY ROYAL SUCCESS. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman- 
ently Only sure method. Sta nm Pret 
New Treatise, with full in- 
structions HOW TO ACT, sen' 


in sealed velope 
LYNTON, 19Pack Place, New Yoru, 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Largest ag oy in the , World for their 
Treat ‘acial De Hair and Scalp, 
Superfiuous Bair Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Acne, Pim- 
ples, "Black Heads, Scars, Pitting, etc., and 
treatment. Send 10c. for book treating 
on 25 skin imperfections; 5th edition. 
Dr. JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
237 North St.. Albany, N. 
blished 187 of Facial Appliances, 
Springs, etc. Bix Parlore; three for Ladies. 
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_ WITH Fuu STRUCTIONS 


DRESS STAYS 


Finished in three styles. 
Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. For sale everywhet 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


ABOVE IS AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF A BEAUTIFUL PERFUMED CARD ADVERTISING HOYT’S 
GERMAN COLOGNE, THE MOST FRAGRANT AND LASTING OF PERFUMES. 

THIS COLOGNE IS SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. PRICE 25 CENTS, 50 CENTS, AND $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 

NEVER IN A 10 CENT SIZE, BEWARE OF CHEAP IMITATIONS. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., SOLE MANUFACTURERS, LOWELL, MASS. 


SEND 2 CENT STAMP FOR PERFUMED CARDS. 


TRY RUBIFOAM, ouR NEW LIQUID DENTIFRICE. DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. HARMLESS. 


ELEGANTLY PUT UP. 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


RSITY ORGANS,— 
cd tue World.—@85 to 8560, 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen, 
Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Cou; 
Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 
with Stool and Book, for TRIAL IX YouR $35 
treet, New Yorks 


BIRCH KEY AND NOT 
WILLWIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 


w . mail, irculars 
SOLD a Gon Lewis N'Y. 
on 1000 useful 


pay to agents. Cutcaco Scare Co., Chicago, IIl. 


t MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


12 
FAMILIES TRAVELERS 


WITH FULL INSTRUCT! 
FILLS A WANT | 


== _ LONG WISHED 
PRICE 


ADDRESS 


sent (sealed) free. ERIE MEDICAL CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
SHAVING SOAP VRooMaFOWLERS. iS 
MILITARY. THE BES ST 


ST. AT YOUR ORUGG 


AUBURN,N: 


Yours ror containing German Stories, with Eng 
lish translation. Subs., $1. YounG Forks, Box 2020, N.Y. 


Summer Resorts and Excursions. 


Send four cents.in stamps for copy of Illustrated 
Tourist Book containing sketches list of Summer 
Hotels and Boarding Houses for season of 1888. The 
Great Four-track New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad is the favorite route for summer tray- 
el to New York, Boston or New England. Trains 
arrive at Grand Central Station in heart of New York 
City near residences, hotels and theatres. Ad 

HENRY MONETT, G. P. A., 
Grand Central Station, New York City. 


STEEL 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 


G' LLOTTS 222,354, 170, and his other styles. 
PENS. 


SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


* Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 
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THE LAST CENTURY. 


Queen Charlotte’s Visit to Pears’, for Soap for her Complexion, a Hundred Years Ago. 
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